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INTRODUCTION 


ARviIp BRODERSEN 


This present issue of the International Social Science Bulletin grew out of studies 
conducted in Israel under the auspices of Unesco. Their general objective was 
to learn more about the problems of cultural assimilation of people from 
widely diversified backgrounds within a nation which has recently gained its 
independence. How does a population, first suddenly reduced to half its size 
and then rapidly restored to about its original numbers by a huge influx of 
immigrants from many different lands—how does such a people manage to 
mould its two halves, the old inhabitants and the newcomers, as well as its 
many ethnic and linguistic subgroups, into one integrated national body? At 
what cost, in terms of human problems, was this unity achieved? What price 
has still to be paid, what difficulties and internal tensions have to be overcome? 
The present issue is not concerned with the administrative procedures and 
policies pursued by the Israeli Government in dealing with these problems, 
but rather with the intrinsic nature of the problems from the point of view of 
the student of human affairs: What happens to people, how do they act and 
interact with each other in major life situations within this community, which 
is half ‘old’, half ‘new’, and altogether heterogeneous? 

This type of problem, fundamentally a socio-psychological one, while 
showing certain characteristics specific to the Jewish State, isno unique feature 
of Israel alone. In the present world, with national independence movements 
and large-scale population shifts occurring or likely to occur in many places, 
it is a problem of direct concern to many nations and of general concern to all 
of us—a fact which Unesco acknowledged by putting it on the agenda for 
study. 

In selecting Israel for the study Unesco may have had several reasons in 
mind. First of all, the project was obviously intended to be of service to the 
State and people of Israel itself, a member of the Organization. But beyond 
that it may also have been hoped to provide a case study of some interest to 
other countries facing similar problems. Two factors would seem to make 
Israel particularly suitable for this wider purpose: the small size of its area and 
population offering almost ideal field conditions for research; and the presence 
there of specially equipped social scientists as well as highly developed resources 
of information (excellent statistical services, etc.) regarding the matters in 
question. 

The project was carried out by a team of scholars selected by the Israeli 
National Commission for Unesco and the Ministry of Education and Culture. 
The principal members of the team were Messrs. Alfred Bonné, professor 
of economics, S. N. Eisenstadt, professor of sociology, both of the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem ; and Mrs. Judith Shuval, research associate in social 
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psychology at the Israel Institute for Applied Social Research, Jerusalem. The 
project directors were assisted by a number of local specialists and by two 
visiting consultants made available by Unesco, Professor E. Franklin Frazier, 
at the time a staff member of Unesco, and for more extensive periods, the 
present writer, professor of sociology at the New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

The field work was completed during the summer of 1953 and the first 
study reports were submitted by the end of the year. Final versions followed 
in stages later. For the purpose of publication certain parts of the original 
material had to be condensed, but care was taken to preserve all its essential 
features. 

Four subject areas were selected for the study: the problem of new immi- 
grants in industry: the problem of leadership and power in the new nation; 
the situation and behaviour of youth in a society of old-timers and newcomers ; 
the patterns of tension and affinity among new neighbours in such a society. 

In the first place, the integration of the new immigrants into the Western- 
type industrial process of Israel seemed to be a problem of urgency and impor- 
tance. How would they, to whom modern industry, its working conditions, 
skills and disciplines were in most cases totally alien, respond to this crucial 
challenge of their new home country? Would they, as might be feared, meet 
with great difficulties in adjusting to this type of work and to the community 
of industrial workers? 

Professor Bonné and his assistants, in carrying out this part of the project, 
studied a sample of Oriental (i.e.Jews of Near Eastern, North African and Far 
Eastern origin) immigrant workers employed in eleven industrial plants, 
checking the findings by an interview survey of managers and foremen in a 
similar group of plants elsewhere in the country. They found, somewhat con- 
trary to expectations, that the newcomer of Eastern origin was, on the whole, 
rather better adjusted to his work and the social situation in industry than to 
life in the larger community outside the plant, involving relations to the general 
population and orientation within the institutional structure of Israeli society. 
Observations in the field even suggested that the newcomer’s adjustment to 
industrial work, far from being a source of general tensions, might on the 
contrary help him in achieving the apparently more difficult assimilation in 
the social universe outside the plant. 

The major conclusions are aptly summed up in these words: ‘The process of 
adjustment of the immigrants to the technical requirements of an industrial 
society has gone remarkably far in Israel and the results so far are promising. 
A substantial proportion of the new immigrants have found their way into 
industrial occupations and demonstrated their ability to make a living in 
their new country by offering a performance not inferior to that of previous 
immigrants. Paradoxically, the drastic change implied in the transition to 
industrial work even promotes adjustment. Since work on a machine demands 
the same amount of care, attention and attachment from everybody, irrespec- 
tive of origin, former status or outlook, it contributes to the feeling of equality 
and professional satisfaction among the workers. It provides equality of pro- 
ductive achievement and of compensation for it. As against this powerful agent 
of social homogeneity in an entirely new situation, the inherited prejudices and 
areas of differentiation which exist outside the production sphere stand out as 
considerable impediments to the formation of a well adjusted society and of a 
new system of normative values accepted by all.’ 
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From this analysis of the highly structured social situation in which the 
newcomer finds himself within the factory, we are led, in the following two 
chapters, to a study of crucial aspects of Israeli society at large. Mr. Eisenstadt, 
a scholar with a strong bent toward general social theory, undertakes this 
difficult task by pursuing two main lines of investigation. His first concern, 
looking at this new society and comparing it with its antecedent, the pre- 
State Palestine Jewish community, is the central problem of the social and 
political power structure, seen asa whole, and the no less important problem 
of the selection of the people who occupy the positions of power and leadership 
within that structure. In plain language the problem amounts to the question 
of who rules Israel, what is the situation of the newcomers in this regard, and 
what are the relations between the old and new Israelis in terms of leadership 
and power? 

The answer can be summarized in the author’s own words to the effect 
that the new immigrants have ‘not yet obtained top positions and their inter- 
action with the old inhabitants is mostly effected in the lower strata of society’. 
At the same time, however, the structure of Israeli society itself is changing, 
and this is bound to have important implications for the future status of the 
newcomers. The change, as Mr. Eisenstadt sees it, is a transition from an older 
traditional type of ‘internal identification and solidarity interwoven within a 
network of closely knit primary groups’ in the direction toward a ‘formal type 
of identification’. The main social force producing this change is the emergence, 
in the new state-society, of bureaucratization and other rational and formal 
types of organization replacing the older, more personal and intimate group- 
ings. As a result of this general social change certain of the basic values of 
society change as well. Thus, the traditional orientation toward the collec- 
tivity, placing community before individual in terms of a pioneer spirit, is 
gradually receding in favour of a predominantly individualistic and particularis- 
tic orientation, stressing specialized interests. While from the point of view of 
the ‘good old days’ this may signify a certain loss, it appears, from the point of 
view of the new society, to involve an important gain, since the changing cli- 
mate offers ‘more and more scope for specific ethnic leadership’, which again 
means positions of power and leadership which are accessible to the new 
immigrants. 

Compared with the former Palestine Jewish community Israel, as a state- 
society as well as a mass immigrant society, is obviously a much more complex 
body, with ‘a more heterogeneous and differentiated social structure’. As 
would be expected under such conditions of rapid and profound change, this 
body harbours internal tensions and conflicts of various kinds, mostly between 
groups of different ethnic origins. Thus, while Israel is today a country without 
anti-Semitism (some pessimists say: the only such country), it is certainly at the 
present time not a country without intergroup tensions. These, our author 
finds, are to some extent fostered by some of the new leaders who are appealing 
to special interests and particular ethnic groups. 

The second line of inquiry on this level of general sociological analysis 
concerns the relations between generations, and particularly the position of 
youth, in the old and the new society. Mr. Eisenstadt observes that ‘youth 
culture’, which was one of the foremost characteristics of the Yishuv, or pre- 
State, community, has by and large not been adoped by the newcomers. In 
general, the importance of the organized youth movements has considerably 
diminished and they seem to play almost no significant part in the absorption 
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of immigrant youth’. Specifically, it was found in a sample survey of four 
thousand immigrant youth that only a tiny fraction of these had joined the 
youth organizations, of which most of their age peers among the earlier 
inhabitants were members as a matter of course. From this it seems clear that 
these organizations no longer fulfil their former function, as ‘channels through 
which the different groups of immigrants are connected with old inhabitants’. 
There now is apparently more and more of a demarcation along ethnic lines, 
and also, the research team found, a higher frequency of delinquent and semi- 
delinquent youth groups among the immigrants, as a natural consequence 
of non-participation in the legitimate groups and failure to submit to their type 
of social control. 

Mr. Eisenstadt comes to the conclusion that the present development in 
his country unavoidably takes place at the cost of some ‘decline in collective 
values’. This, he believes, especially affects the process by which the nation’s 
social and cultural heritage is transferred from one generation to the next. 
Since the tensions between generations have become greater, this procedure 
is not working as smoothly in the present society as it did in the earlier. Nor 
does it seem that these increased tensions can now be remedied by the tradi- 
tional means of personal, ‘family-type’ relations. In so far as they can be 
overcome, this will be ‘mostly through formal and semi-formal channels and 
within the framework of a much more differentiated and heterogeneous 
society than existed before’. 

This is as far as Mr. Eisenstadt pushes his analysis. He indicates, as it were, 
the location of tensions within the total social structure, but does not examine 
in detail their social and psychological characteristics. At this point Mrs. 
Judith Shuval picks up the thread and leads the inquiry into its final stage, 
that of a quasi-microscopic study of intergroup and interpersonal relations in 
concrete terms. The community selected for this intensive socio-psychological 
investigation is Bet Mazmil, a new suburban settlement near Jerusalem, where 
a population consisting of a dozen different ethnic groups, newcomers as well 
as old-timers, had recently moved in. Here was something like a small-scale 
model of the Israeli melting-pot society, on which the social processes of 
human interaction, of attraction and tension, of neighbourly visiting as well 
as of distrust and unfriendliness could be studied like chemical processes 
and reactions in a test-tube. Thanks to the co-operation of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization, which maintains a community health centre 
in Bet Mazmil, Mrs. Shuval and her team were able to conduct an unusually 
complete interview survey of the settlement. This yielded a large amount of 
valuable information, which is only in part analysed in the present volume. 

The study confirmed, in the first place, the general observation made 
earlier of rather sharp demarcation lines in terms of ethnic groups within 
the settlement population as a whole. This involved varying degrees of sepa- 
rateness for each individual group as well as a more general cleavage between 
the ‘Orientals’ and the ‘Europeans’ as larger entities, which at the same time 
‘ere more or less perceived as identical with the ‘newcomers’ and the ‘old- 
timers’. Secondly, and more significantly, Mrs. Shuval found a definite pat- 
tern of social relations running across the ethnic demarcation lines and 
linking the groups with each other in attitudes of mutual like (affinity) and 
dislike (tension), or of unilateral preference or rejection. 

On the basis of the interview survey the researchers were able to draw up 
a map of the community showing in detail this complicated pattern of inter- 
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group relations, indicating which of the ethnic groups were in general the tar- 
gets, which were the sources of hostility as well as affinity. The map showed a 
definite convergence of hostility on two ethnic groups, the Iraquis and the 
Moroccans, who appeared to be rather universally disliked by the other 
groups, and even to dislike each other the most. These groups were not, 
quantitatively speaking, minority groups, but rather, Mrs. Shuval observed, the 
groups holding the lowest socio-economic status in the community. This led 
her to the hypothesis that the factor of social class more than other factors 
determined the degree of tension or affinity. This hypothesis was supported by 
the fact that the relatively higher-class groups, mostly of European origin, 
were in the universally best-liked category. The interplay of the two factors, 
social class and ethnic characteristics, in Israeliinter-group relations as observed 
in Bet Mazmil is well described in these words of the report: ‘The crucial 
factor conditioning the choice of targets of hostility and affinity appears to 
be the predominant class memberships of the ethnic group. In sum, ethnic 
membership serves as a basis of visible differentiation, while class position 
seems to structure the focusing of hostility and affinity.’ 

The problem to which the Unesco study points here is obviously relevant 
not only to the small settlement of Bet Mazmil, nor even to the national 
community of Israel alone, nor is it valid only for this passing moment in 
history. It is a truly universal problem, present wherever human masses are 
on the move across boundaries and people of different origin and background 
come to live side by side as new neighbours. No less obvious are its practical 
implications. In this respect, however, Mrs. Shuval, perhaps somewhat 
pessimistically, stresses the difficulties which arise as societies become more 
complex and reach a certain degree of stratification. She believes that class 
cleavages and the class structure itself will tend to shape up according to 
the ethnic demarcation lines. ‘As long as ethnic membership provides a 
highly visible criterion of differentiation, stratification is likely to occur in 
terms of this criterion.’ 

At this point the problem of social tensions appears to be redefined in 
terms of a problem of cultural and ethnic values and their survival in a hetero- 
geneous society. That this very problem should emerge in a study of the 
Jewish state-nation may surprise some who carry in their minds a stereo- 
typed image of ‘the Jew’ as an unchanging and uniform being. It may be 
noted as all the more significant by those who recognize the basic similarity, 
if not identity, of this problem of Jewish existence in Israel and in other 
national communities. To them it is the proto-typical problem of unity in 
diversity, which the Jewish people now encounters again, on its own ground, 
after an ancient and still unending struggle with it among people of other 
faiths. 

In conclusion, a few remarks based on personal impressions of the present 
writer during his three visits to Israel. 

This was the time when the great ingathering of new citizens after the 
national war was still in progress, and thousands were arriving, mostly from 
Eastern countries, every month. The spirit of Jewish solidarity and the idea 
of unity was strong among the people, and the newcomers were generally 
welcomed. To the outsider it was a heartening experience to observe these 
manifestations of a deeply rooted national democracy. As impressive, at least 
to a social scientist, was the sober realism with which the people and its 
leaders refused to delude themselves in regard to the inherent difficulties 
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of their newborn nationhood. They were aware that the ingathering was not 
just a matter of transportation first and administration and social engineering 
next. To them, the people of the Book, it was a spiritual and cultural problem, 
which for its solution would require more than merely technical efforts. 

Nobody in Israel doubted that the nation would prove itself worthy of 
this most essential task, but few underestimated its difficulty, and in face-to- 
face conversations, even with the foreigner, some of the recurring themes 
were tell-tale questions like these: ‘How will people of so many different 
kinds ever become one nation?’ And: ‘Where will we be in the end, when al! 
the new masses from the Orient have finally been absorbed? Will Israel then 
still remain a nation of essentially Western civilization?’ And again: ‘What 
will the melting-pot of Israel do to the cultural values, the artistic skills, the 
songs, the folk-lore, that the new immigrants bring with them from their 
various ethnic and historic backgrounds? Will national unity have to be 
bought at the price of sacrificing values such as these?’ 

At first glance the questions seem to indicate a conflict of values which in 
the life of an individual might have been irreconcilable, or at least cause a 
serious schizophrenic condition. In the life of a nation such a conflict and the 
tensions it engenders may, on the contrary, prove to be a source of strength 
and creativeness. It seems, therefore, on second thought an auspicious 
coincidence that a nation brought into being by the ingathering of exiles from 
all the corners of the earth, carriers of cultures and traditions literally worlds 
apart, should, in living with itself, again face the task the Jewish people 
are sharing with others wherever in the world they live. This is the task implied 
in the modern concept of a pluralistic society, and one may also call it the 
problem of togetherness and oneness of different ways of life in a free nation. 
The studies described on the following pages enable us from various angles 
to see Israel struggle with this problem of her inner being, and begin to 
master it, in this phase of her history. 


THE ADJUSTMENT 
OF ORIENTAL IMMIGRANTS 
TO INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT IN ISRAEL 


ALFRED Bonné! 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND CHANGE OF POPULATION IN ISRAEL 
Industrial Development in the Pre-State Period 


Prior to the outbreak of the second world war industrial development in 
Palestine did not show any striking figures of production or employment 


x. On the basis of a field inquiry by Shlemo Itamari and an opinion survey by M. Rosenberg. 
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comparable with those of other countries undergoing an industrialization 
process, and certainly not with those of established industrial countries. The 
total value of annual production in handicrafts and industry barely exceeded 
£10 million, while the number of workers scarcely equalled that to be found 
in a larger industrial town in Europe or America. 

Yet, in contrast to conditions in other Oriental countries, the industrial 
economy of Palestine before 1948 could, in spite of its limited size, rely on the 
presence of two groups which were indispensable to the progress of industria- 
lization. One was the group which assumed the role of industrial initiators 
and entrepreneurs and had the ability to perform this task. Numerous experts 
who had lost the basis of their existence in Europe before the war owing to 
political developments and who became available for work in Palestine, 
benefited the youthful industry of the country. The other group were the 
immigrants from European countries who came without or with few means 
of their own and were willing to accept jobs as labourers in the new manu- 
facturing establishments. Jewish industry was predominantly based on this 
type of labour. 

This new labour class became strongly organized in a trade union frame- 
work, under whose influence modern relations between employer and employed 
were established on the basis of a free contract and a sense of national mission 
imparted to the labour community. Hence social conditions in Palestine’s 
industry were adapted more rapidly than in many Oriental lands to those 
of industrial countries in which the worker is regarded as an important 
partner in the productive process and a factor of substantial influence and 
weight in societv. 


A Changing Economy and Society 


Since the establishment of the State of Israel, industrialization has become 
a national policy and the scope of industrial activities has, cousequently, 
been considerably enlarged. The close connexions with the U.S.A. have 
brought a significant supply of know-how and capital to Israel. Middle and 
large-scale establishments for consumers’ and producers’ goods have been 
founded and take a spectacular part in the new industrial development of 
the country. At the same time the Government of Israel has made considerable 
efforts to promote this development and even participates in certain key 
enterprises. Thus the exploitation of important minerals such as phosphates, 
potash, quartz sands, copper in the Negeb, and their processing, has been 
started or resumed with government support. Licences for oil prospecting 
have been issued. 

In numerous factories and particularly in the new industrial projects 
developed by American groups, modern devices of mass production and 
assembly line methods have been introduced. Cases in point are the manu- 
facture of tyres, shoes, cement and steel pipes, paper, refrigerators, assembling 
of cars and trucks, etc. The introduction of labour and time-saving methods 
in building technique (such as casting of house frames and removal of large 
earth and stone masses by huge mobile machine units) should also be 
mentioned. Table 1 shows the industrial development since 1947. 
Simultaneously with these impressive changes towards an advanced degree 
of industrialization in terms of capital invested, range of volume of goods 
produced and technical devices applied, scarcely less striking changes occurred 
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TaBLe 1. Growth of manufacture (including handicrafts) 








1947 1949 1950 1951 1952 

Number of Jews employed 67,000 80,000 102,000 119,000 120,000 
Industrial use of electric power 

(in million kWh) 84 96.9 140.6 157.8 176.8 
Value of production at current 

prices (in millions of pounds)? — 150 193.1 278.7 469.6 
Added value through manufacture 

(in millions of pounds) ! _ 62 82.2 123.5 202 


1. The increase is partly due to inflationary price rises. 





in the composition of the population. The two major changes which are 
relevant to our subject are: (a) the huge increase in the proportion of new- 
comers to resident population, and (b) the change in the character of the 
immigration from a predominantly Western type to a predominantly Oriental 
type. 

Of the 1,450,000 Jews who lived in Israel on 1 January 1953, 1,080,000 or 
approx. 75 per cent were born outside the country and nearly 50 per cent of 
the total population had come to the country since May 1948, i.e. after the 
establishment of the State of Israel. Whereas from 1919 to May 1948 immi- 
grants from all Oriental countries (Asia and Africa) did not exceed 10 per 
cent of the total of 452,000, their share in the immigration from May 1948 
to the end of 1952 rose to 50.4 per cent of 711,000 (see Table 2). It goes without 
saying that these shiftings have created vital problems of economic and social 
adjustment. In the past, Jewish immigrants into Palestine, flowing in at a 
moderate scale, had to face the problem of adjusting themselves to a new social 
and physical environment. It was the usual problem of immigrant groups 
which adapt themselves gradually to the habits and patterns of life of the 
absorbing country. In general, this process went on in Palestine quite smoothly 
and the new society which was formed under the impact of the dominant 
resident community became largely homogeneous in social and national 
orientation. 

The problems involved in the mass immigration of the last years are quite 
different. Now the newcomers from Oriental countries form a substantial 
part of the total population and include distinct communities with cultural, 
social and economic features of their own. 

Between these Oriental groups themselves there exist differences as regards 
the degree of their former contact with certain aspects of Western civilization; 
the immigrants from Yemen and Iraq, for instance, were less affected by the 
impact of Western activities than the immigrants from Northern Africa. But 
all these groups together appear, as against the immigrants from Western 
countries, as a distinct aggregate with a social, political and economic history 
of its own. 
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TABLE 2. Immigrants by countries of birth 








1919 to May 1948 
May 1948 toend of 1949 1950 1951 1952 
% % % % % 
All countries 100 100 100 +=100 100 
Asian and African 
countries 9.9 38.2 49-6 71.1 71.6 





Contact and Contest between a New and an Old Society 


A broad attempt at generalization would describe the position in Israel 
after mass immigration as that of a society in which at least two main patterns 
of normative orders and value systems meet and contest each other, resulting 
in a considerable strain on the members of the society. One pattern is more or 
less identical with what is commonly called the pattern and normative order 
of Western society, with the stress on acquisitive activities, an aggressive 
attitude towards economic and social change, and a clear trend towards a 
higher degree of industrialization. The other normative order is that of a 
‘pre-industrial’ society offering a considerable measure of economic and social 
security to the individual whilst laying great stress on the values of leisure and 
traditionalism. Agriculture is the main source of livelihood in such societies. 

It was not difficult to foresee the tensions and conflicts liable to develop as 
a result of the policy of bringing huge numbers of newcomers from a pre- 
industrial society into an urbanized, industrialized and densely populated 
country. 

It would have been justifiable to have expected, in the light of the numerical 
weight of the newcomers, that either the social patterns of the absorbing 
country would assume many of the characteristics of the society wherefrom 
the immigrants had arrived or that considerable friction, social disequilibria 
and economic failures would follow in all the fields where an integration of 
the Oriental immigrants into the new environment and conditions of work 
was attempted. The more remote conditions in the field of absorption were 
from the conditions in the countries of origin the more difficult would be the 
adjustment of the newcomers, and vice versa. 

The actual course of events was, however, quite different, and this is perhaps 
its most important characteristic, so far. No major breakdown in the process 
of absorption has been reported, though there were, and are, many isolated 
incidents and difficulties of adjustment. 

The situation of immigrants in Israel belonging to Oriental communities, 
after their arrival, was certainly not better than that of labourers of Western 
countries at a time when they were for the first time exposed to the impact of 
the changes caused by the introduction of the machine. The following descrip- 
tion would by and large also fit conditions in Oriental countries now under- 
going industrialization. In these countries community life was until a very 
short time ago, and quite frequently is still, marked by a few important 
characteristics: firstly, all aspects oflife are closely integrated, work for instance 
is not something separate and distinct, but is part of the general context o 
life; secondly, social coherence is still strongly felt and an undisputed fact of 
life; thirdly, change is slow and continuity is sustained by attitude, customs 
and institutions; and, fourthly, the important social groupings are small. 
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Recent history of Oriental society shows nearly everywhere the incipient 
disintegration of the traditional fabric of society. Under the influence of 
industrialization classes begin to form and a differentiation of interests emerges 
not too unlike analogous experiences in the West. The introduction of machi- 
nery compels the Oriental to adapt himself to a new dynamic of life and 
a measure of time which he must at least find strange and difficult. A process 
of adaptation and transformation is set in motion on the psychic plane which 
tends to upset the former code of social reaction based largely on the inherent 
sense of time and cycle of life. 

New activities claim increasing attention and lead to a distinct division of 
the day into working hours and leisure. On the social plane the sense o 
permanence of relationships and institutions weakens as do, in general, old 
customs and value systems. The result of this transformation may not be too 
conspicuous so far, but it can be easily observed amongst the immigrant 
population of Israel and has also made a considerable inroad into the spiritual 
heritage they brought with them from their country of origin. 

It was a fortunate coincidence that the Unesco project on social tensions 
was extended in 1952 so as to include conditions in Israel, just at a time 
when the length of the stay of the immigrants in the country allowed the 
collection of information on the issues of adjustment and absorption. Since 
one of the main difficulties was seen to lie in the industrial employment of 
the newcomers, the problem of adjustment to industrial work was made the 
main subject of this investigation. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The organization of the investigation, the briefing and guidance of the inves- 
tigators and the writing of the final report and conclusions was in the hands 
of Mr. Alfred Bonné, professor of economics at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, and director of its Economic Research Institute. 

In order to obtain the information needed, several inquiries were undertaken. 
The most important of those was a relatively comprehensive field study which 
covered eleven modern industrial enterprises, mostly in the Haifa district in 
the north of Israel. 

Owing to the limited means available and the difficulties implied in the 
nature of the inquiry, no fully representative sampling was aimed at. The 
factories visited were, however, representative of their respective branches. 
They employed at the time of the inquiry nearly 2,800 workers, amongst them 
420, or I5 per cent, new immigrants from Oriental countries who were 
consequently visited and interviewed. The interviewer was Mr. Sh. Itamari 
of Haifa. To check these results, an opinion survey was carried out in the 
Tel Aviv district, another major centre of industrial activities of the county. 
Here, however, only the directors, work managers and foremen from eleven 
factories in the suburbs of Tel Aviv were interviewed. In the main, this 
survey took for its point of departure questions similar to those used in the 
interviews in the Haifa area. The eleven enterprises employed at the time of 
the inquiry 2,673 workers, among them no less than 1,003, or 37 per cent, 


1. The broader sociological aspects of mass immigration are the subject of comprehensive studies of 
Mr. S. Eisenstadt. 
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workers from Oriental countries. This inquiry was carried out by Mr. M. Ro- 
senberg of Tel Aviv. In all essential points the results obtained by the survey 
in the Tel Aviv area were either identical or similar to those arrived at in the 
comprehensive field investigation. 

Finally, to obtain additional insight into the vocational preferences of 
young workers and apprentices before they actually enter the labour market, 
the Vocational Guidance Department of the Hadassah Educational Services in 
Jerusalem was asked to co-operate. Its director, Mr. E. Arnstein, contributed 
a statistical analysis of a number of ability tests and occupational preferences 
carried out by him, which complete the preceding investigations on industrial 
adjustment. A summary of the latter is given in an appendix.! 


THE ABSORPTION OF ORIENTAL IMMIGRANTS IN INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 


Scope and Description of the Inquiry carried out in the Haifa District 


The investigation, which took place in the summer of 1953, covered 420 
workers in the eleven industrial enterprises shown in Table 3. 











TABLE 3 
Number Enterprise Workers 
1 Spinning, weaving, and sewing works. . . . . . = . ~~ 1,200 
2 Spminmg works .« << . » « «© » «§ » & “%® * 50 
3 Cigarette factory. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ P : , ‘ ; : 100 
4. CMateneiactony wk ea asl CO 100 
5 Pencil factory . ‘ ; Z : : : : : ; : : F 50 
Gr sHoeriactoey. 1s.) ius Se Ue Ue ee 100 
7 Aluminium pipe works . : ‘ ‘ 4 4 ‘ , : : : 35 
S 1Glass Wem ss we ee ye Ue UC 400 
g Automobile assembly plant . . . . . . . . ... 200 
10 Stove and metal factory . ‘ : : : : , : : . ‘ 150 
ry (Ratlway workshops. . . «© © «s» «© «-« ®» « © 400 
Tora, . : : P ‘ : : ; : : : : ‘ . 2,785 





Although the general layout and some of the machinery in certain of these 
factories was outdated, the work in all of them was organized to a substantial 
extent on the assembly line system and their products were largely standardized, 
In the railway workshops too, the work was organized, wherever feasible, 
on these lines. 

In every enterprise the interviewer talked with those in charge of personnel 
as well as with the foremen. In these conversations their opinions were noted 
as to the adaptation of the new immigrants from the Oriental communities, 
on the differences between them and workers, on the problems particular 
to them and on certain other questions with which the investigation was 
concerned. 

Each undertaking provided a complete list of all workers who belonged to 


1. See page 34. 
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Oriental communities and had arrived in the country after 1948, together 
with particulars of their jobs and their progress at work. 

Because of inaccurate addresses, or workers not being at home at the time 
of visiting, a few of those whose addresses had been given were not found by 
the interviewer. Only in ten cases did workers absolutely refuse to talk to the 
interviewer. 

The countries of origin of the 420 workers interviewed are shown in Table 4." 








TABLE 4 
9 o 
o a e 3 % g « 
% 23 2: & « & 8 - « at & t& @ 
s& 88 es 38 ¢ § #¢s g # g 842 § 8b & 
ze Oe oo. st 6C«™ Es > ” a £ Fg €£ A 8 
o 3 da as, ¢ a 
io) < 6 
I 1,200 149 12 105 44 19 56 3 30 7 5 «64 
2 50 9 18 | 2 3 2 I 2 I 
3 100 39 =: 339 19 20 20 I 3 I 3 5 6 
4 100 20 20 4 16 3 I 9 2 2 I 2 
5 50 II 22 5 6 9 2 
6 100 6 6 5 I I I 3 I 
7 35 19 854 19 2 I 5 2 9 
8 400 21 5 21 II 5 4 I 
9 200 21 10 21 I 4 2 6 3 I 
10 150 27 18 27 7 15 2 3 
II 400 98 = 24 98 5 30 6 7 5 12 23° «10 


1. Numbers rounded off to the nearest 50 or 100. 
2. Factory No. 1 did not list workers from Bulgaria separately. 





The differences in the percentages of new immigrants from Oriental communi- 
ties in the various factories were due to factors not within the sphere of 
influence of the managements. Every enterprise recruits its workers from the 
local population. Obviously, the ethnic composition of the wage earners varies 
with every locality. For this reason the date of foundation or enlargement 
of the enterprise is of relevance. There were fewer new immigrants in the 
old-established factories which have not expanded greatly since 1948 and in 
those in which production had of late been restricted. The dismissals affected 
mostly new immigrants, as they were effected according to the principle of 
‘last in first out’. 

On the other hand every undertaking shows a substantial share of workers 
from those countries which were, at the time of establishment or expansion, 
the principal source of immigration. Workers from those countries were just 
then looking for employment. 

All the undertakings listed above obtained their workers through the 
general labour exchange, but all of them claimed the right to decide whether 
the worker met their requirements and, as is usual, had him serve a fixed time 
of probation before granting him the status of a permanent employee. In 
some places where it was a question of training the worker at the employer’s 
expense, the applicant was asked to come for a preliminary interview. In 


1. Workers from India are not shown in the table; 21 were employed in enterprise No. 1 and 4 in No. 9. 
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cases where skilled workers were required, only such were requested from the 
labour exchange. 

All interviews of the present inquiry took the form of ‘open’ interviews, 
with the stress being laid on the problems with which this study is concerned. 
We were faced with an attitude of suspicion, and an unwillingness to reply 
on the part of the immigrants from the Yemen and Iraq, though mainly 
amongst the lesser educated and the women. Some of those interviewed 
spoke only Arabic, a fact which made the work of the inquiry difficult. 
Young immigrants from Morocco were also somewhat suspicious. It was 
difficult for them to understand the use of such an investigation and they 
could not, therefore, free themselves of the fear that it was liable to harm 
their position at work knowing as they did that the investigation was carried 
out with their employer’s assistance. On the other hand, most of the better 
educated amongst them, and the great majority of the immigrants from other 
countries, welcomed our visit. They were pleased that such important insti- 
tutions as Unesco and the Hebrew University took an interest in them and 
asked them questions. They also used this opportunity to lay their grumbles 
and troubles before an old-timer. 

In every case more or less full answers in respect of their education, family 
status, occupation abroad, etc., were received. Wrong answers, it seems, 
were given only in a few instances. It was more difficult to ascertain the 
relations of those interviewed to their work and to the people with whom 
they came into contact. 


The Adaptation of the Immigrants to a Worker’s Status 


To what extent did the workers with whom this study was concerned regard 
their work in industry as an occupation which they would follow for many years, 
and to what extent did they look upon it as a temporary employment which 
would help them to overcome difficult conditions until they found work 
more to their liking? 

According to the answers received by the interviewer, most of the res- 
pondents were resigned to their new status of workers although only some of 
them (150) were wage earners prior to their immigration. Of the 420 workers 
included in this inquiry, 332 did not intend to change their present employment 
in the near future. If those who continued to work more or less in their former 
occupation and those who had been wage earners before are excluded, only 
44 out of 247 thought of leaving their present employment. Twenty-eight 
found it difficult to adapt themselves to their present work mainly because of 
their physique. It is, therefore, possible that with more suitable work they would 
have been content' to remain wage earners. The 16 remaining ones wanted to 
change over to an occupation which they knew or which they wanted to learn. 

It does not follow from this that all the 332, or even the majority of them, 
were satisfied with their present work and status. They only felt that under 
the conditions prevailing in Israel they had no alternative but to be content 
with their present work. Their main worry was to have a permanent place of 
work. 

Since in Israel a large number of workers are employed on a temporary 
basis only, a permanent place of work has an outstanding value in the eyes 
of the new immigrants from the Oriental communities. 

The overwhelming majority of these immigrants met here for the first time 
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the problem of unemployment. Whether they enjoyed better conditions in 
their countries of origin or not (and nearly all claim that they did) they had 
not to face the problem of genuine unemployment, which is a common 
phenomenon of industrialized countries but not of the underdeveloped lands 
from which the immigrants came. Furthermore, as we have seen, most of 
them had not belonged to the working class at all; certainly they had not 
experienced the state of being unemployed in a society where labour provided 
both a living and social status. As matters now stand, work in the factory is 
generally preferred by the newcomers. 

Apart from the higher degree of regularity which work in the factory offers, 
it is more sought after than building or road construction because it generally 
needs less physical effort and takes place under a roof, two important con- 
siderations for people who were in general not used to physical exertion. Many 
of the new immigrants from Oriental communities prefer factory work even 
to farm work—the other alternative, and almost the only one open to them. 

The unwillingness to leave on their own their place of work, once established, 
emerges also from an analysis of their employment records in Israel. Only 171 
of them had already worked elsewhere in the country before being taken on 
by their present employer. Of these, only 39 had left their previous employment 
because of unsatisfactory working conditions. 

The workers who resigned themselves to their present status of industrial 
workers were classified into those who remained discontented and those who 
found both interest and satisfaction in their work. The distinction is a delicate 
one and not at all absolute. There are many intermediate stages in the attitudes 
which range from one extreme to the other. To find a more satisfactory criterion 
for judging the workers’ attitude, the following question was posed: Would 
the worker remain in his present occupation if offered other work with similar 
pay and conditions? The answer to this question was deduced from the 
worker’s apparent interest in his work, his opinion of his prospects of advance 
and the atmosphere at his place of work. Thus it was found that 108 
of the workers interviewed were not only resigned to their present occu- 
pation, but derived a certain satisfaction from their work and took pride in 
it. 

With respect to their origin, the outstanding examples of acceptance of 
their present status was furnished by immigrants from the Yemen (31 out of 32), 
India (23 out of 25), Turkey (32 out of 35) and Bulgaria (18 out of 20). _Immi- 
grants from the Yemen seemed the most passive. They appeared to have less | 
initiative and accepted everything as if ordained by God, though their inner | 
adaptation to the change was very slow. 

Among the persons interviewed there was a large group of immigrants 
from India who continued in their previous occupation of weavers. They 
had, however, gone through several difficult years in Israel, in an agricultural 
settlement which did not prosper. Nevertheless, it seemed that immigrants 
from India were more prepared to adapt themselves to the status of factory 
workers than the immigrants from other countries. They have a good disposi- 
tion, lack the spirit of ambition and, if properly treated, are as disciplined 
and willing as any, if not as capable. 

The immigrants from Bulgaria do not really fit into the picture of Oriental 
communities. For them the status of a worker is not inferior at all. Even 
the well-educated amongst them, and there were many, accepted it quite 
naturally. Nine of them had a secondary education, and of these only two 
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wanted to leave their present employment in order to complete their professional 
training. 

Finally, with regard to the immigrants from Turkey, most of them had 
been workers or artisans. In contrast to immigrants from the other countries 
they were physically better adapted to manual labour, having always been 
accustomed to hard work. 

Outstanding amongst the discontented are the immigrants from Egypt 
(17 out of 63), Iraq (23 out of 129), and Morocco (15 out of 75). Amongst the 
immigrants from Egypt and Iraq the number of clerks and merchants is 
relatively high. In those countries a large part of the Jewish community 
belonged to the middle class. The others, who did not belong to it, regarded 
it as the goal of their social striving. Most of them were unaccustomed to 
physical exertion. It was, therefore, more difficult for them to adapt themselves 
to manual labour and they tended to be less contented with their new status 
than the rest. 

The number of dissatisfied operatives was particularly small amongst the 
women. Only 11 out of 89 were not content with their present employment 
as against 59 out of the 331 men. The main explanation for this seemed to be 
that the anticipated term of work was relatively short. Of the 89 women 
whom we met, only 12 were married and of these 10 intended to stop working 
in the near future on receiving permanent accommodation. All the others 
were unmarried, most of them being extremely young, and only a few regarded 
their employment as permanent. A considerable number of them, mostly 
from Iraq, stated that they would work as long as necessary and would stop 
working on their parents finding a regular livelihood. 

Their answers as to their plans for the future gave a faithful picture of the 
attitude of women immigrants from Oriental communities of the necessity 
of working outside the home. It is to be expected that in the course of time 
they will become more accustomed to the habit of working an extra few years, 
and even of continuing after their marriage. Already today their changed 
status has affected their position within the family, and in the course of time 
they will regard the new privileges which they have obtained by supporting 
their family as a matter of course. Meanwhile, they point to the fact that their 
parents resent the necessity of their being employed. Of the 89 women 
interviewed, 56 did not work at all in their country of origin. The custom of 
girls working outside their home was for many of the families, and in particular 
for those from the Yemen and Iraq, a revolutionary change of their way of 
life, a change which will take them some time to become accustomed to. 

Amongst the men 23, or 25 per cent, out of 94 aged up to 25, were 
discontented as against 36, or 11 per cent, out of 237 above that age. The 
younger workers tended to be less content with their position and were more 
prepared to risk a change of occupation. Some of them pointed out that all 
they strove for was a more interesting occupation and opportunity for 
advancement. They did not want to remain unskilled workers. Clerking 
or selfemployment held no particular attraction for them. 


Discipline and Adjustment at the Place of Work 

The main complaint heard in certain enterprises with regard to the new 
workers from Oriental communities was of lack of punctuality and absen- 
teeism. All the new immigrants have troubles with regard to their families, 
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housing, etc., and much time is lost through the necessity of attendance at 
the various institutions. Many newcomers tended at the beginning to absent 
themselves from work even when they only had to do things at home on the 
assumption that their absence was their private concern and did not affect 
the factory which did not pay for the time taken off. A special effort was 
necessary to bring home to them the harm caused by their irregular attendance 
to the production line. In most cases this effort had the desired result. The 
new worker from the Oriental communities is a kind of tabula rasa, even if 
he was a wage earner in his home country. Not that he welcomes the new 
conditions and customs he found after arrival. On the contrary, most of the 
wage earners from the Oriental communities still believe that the arrangements 
and conditions in their countries of origin were more efficient and more 
agreeable. Yet they do not feel it in their power to change and improve the 
situation. They accept the existing arrangements as part and parcel of the 
Israeli way of life which is not for them to change. 

All works managers in the factories concerned were agreed that the worker 
from the Oriental communities is easily influenced and disciplined and that, 
with a correct approach and proper supervision, he can be turned into an 
excellent worker. In some places it was stressed that for this reason the 
management preferred Oriental immigrants to those from Europe or to old 
settlers. In one undertaking we were explicitly told that they would willingly 
exchange their workers for new immigrants. This shows an important problem. 
The veteran worker, under Israeli conditions, feels more sure of his place of 
work than an immigrant worker and the latter knows that he will be the 
first to be fired in case of contraction of work, etc. The old hand also knows 
much better what is happening around him and is well aware of the various 
rights of which a worker can avail himself. The newcomer, on the other hand, 
is afraid of trouble and feels not yet rooted and established. 

In many cases it was found that, if individual workers found the work 
difficult, or were dissatisfied for one reason or another, it escaped the notice 
of the works manager in charge. This is another proof of the workers’ 
preparedness to perform their duty without protest or grumbling. 


Relations with the Management and the Foremen 


In none of the undertakings which were visited did the management in their 
relations with the workers discriminate against the new immigrants from 
Oriental communities. This would be impossible under Israeli conditions. 
The employers and plant managers have their own reasons for wanting to 
avoid any discrimination on the part of the direction and the foremen against 
the worker. Of course, every foreman in every plant was always free of partiality 
in all his dealings with the workers. However, as far as could be observed 
the atmosphere in the factories visited showed the sincere desire of all those 
in positions of responsibility, from the general manager to the foreman, to 
treat all workers as equal. 

This fact is reflected in the replies of those interviewed. Out of 420, only 
37 answered that they were dissatisfied with the attitude of the management 
and of these, only two claimed that they were discriminated against on account 
of their belonging to the Oriental communities and their being new immigrants. 
It is possible that there were a few others who also shared this feeling but 
preferred not to mention it. To the extent that we could form an impression 
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of the conditions in the various factories, it seemed to us that in only two of 
them did immigrants from Oriental communities complain about discrimina- 
tion. Even in those cases, it was only a question of the attitude of part of the 
management, or the behaviour of particular individuals. In the same under- 
takings there were also workers who supplied factual instances of the desire 
of the management to prevent discrimination and to clear the atmosphere. 

However, just as there is practically no discrimination against them, no 
attention is given to the specific problems of the immigrants whom we are 
considering. The attitude of the managements is that no account should be 
taken of the worker’s origin in the arrangements and usages of work. However, 
all those in charge felt too that a special approach might well be made to the 
problems of these immigrants, both to those concerning conditions of training 
and work and to those affecting their personal, financial and social integration. 
Yet, due to the lack of means and the necessary personnel the enterprises 
prefer to maintain the present system of equality rather than face the risks 
involved in a new approach. The modern technique of industrial relations 
and applied industrial psychology is still little practised in Israel. 

Although the immigrants do not complain about the employers and the 
great majority acknowledges that the relations at work are incomparably 
better than the attitude of the public and the community at large towards 
them, the majority still have no particular attachment to their place of work. 
Out of the 420 workers only 108 tended to take an interest in their work and 
were proud of the undertaking to which they belonged. 

It was mentioned above that out of the 420 workers who were asked, 
37 answered that they were dissatisfied with the attitude of the management 
towards them. Most of the complaints concerned grading or security of 
tenure. In three of the four enterprises concerned there existed several grades 
of workers. In accordance with the usage prevailing in Israel the individual 
grading did not depend on established and explicit laws of seniority or types 
of work, etc., or on examinations to be passed, but was arrived at by discussions 
between the workers’ representatives and the management. Such an arrange- 
ment is liable to produce unsatisfactory relations between the workers them- 
selves and between the workers and the management. 

In the meetings with the operatives in the large undertakings an attempt was 
made to ascertain whether there was a difference in attitudes towards them 
on the part of the management and the foremen. However, this distinction 
was not understood by those asked. Only those who had worked already 
under several foremen in the same factory and had felt a difference in their 
behaviour, differentiated in their replies between the management and the 
foremen. For the majority there was one authority which directed the work; 
its recognized representative was the foreman. It was the duty of that authority 
to see to it that the worker did his job according to the usage of the factory 
and this usage was accepted as something not to be disregarded. Sometimes 
even the trade union was regarded by workers from Oriental communities 
as part of that authority. 

In the opinion survey in the Tel Aviv district the information obtained 
confirmed in general the findings of the field study on the workers’ attitudes. 
An interesting point elucidated concerns the difference between workers 
who were engaged during a time of considerable demand for labour and those 
engaged when conditions had already become more difficult. A substantial 
number of workers from Oriental communities who did not prove capable at 
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all were dismissed during phases when business was weak; in such periods 
numerous factories only kept the better qualified workers in employment. 
The attitude of the workers is in part also the result of the behaviour of the 
management. An adequate blend of firmness, and of patience and guidance 
are essential for good discipline and the co-operation of the workers. In all 
cases where management acted in this way it paid good dividends. 

The managers who were interviewed in the opinion survey emphasized 
in particular the high degree of sensitivity of the workers to any form of 
genuine or imagined discrimination, from within and without. Unfortunately, 
the lack of close relations and the reluctance to establish such relationship has 
deeply pervaded the mentality of Oriental workers. During lunch hours 
factory workers from Oriental countries keep to themselves and do not inter- 
mingle with their comrades from other regions, a fact which has its bearing 
on the general capacity of rapid adjustment. Although the managers in theory 
at least are fully aware of this problem, they cannot do very much about it 
since it is beyond their function and sphere of influence. Quite frequently 
the immigrant element concerned is not easily accessible to such attempts 
as the sphere of common interests and contacts is very limited. The immigrants 
rarely read newspapers and are not yet responsive to the more refined amenities 
of an urban civilization such as are offered in Israel. The problem involved 
needs to be approached from all points of view. 


Relations with the Workers’ Organization (Histadrut) 


Trade union organization in general and especially the centralized form which 
prevails in Israel was unknown to most of the immigrants from Oriental 
communities. What is their attitude towards it now? According to our impres- 
sions, most of the new immigrants from Oriental communities regard the 
Histadrut as one of the organs of the Israeli authorities to whose rule they 
are subject. These immigrants had no voice in public affairs in their countries 
of origin, with the possible exception of Jewish affairs in places which had an 
organized Jewish community. With their arrival in the country nearly all 
the newcomers were automatically registered as members of the Histadrut. 
Even without this they would soon have found out that only by being registered 
trade unionists could they find work and that—to their annoyance—their 
membership dues were automatically deducted from their pay. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Histadrut has not become an institution with which they 
identify themselves. Nor can it be said that serious efforts have been made to 
educate them in this respect. 

In the smaller enterprises conditions seem fairly satisfactory. If we exclude 
from the six smaller undertakings (up to 100 workers) one in which the workers’ 
committee, elected by the workers of each plant, did not seem to function at 
all, we find that the large majority of the workers whom we met were aware 
of the existence of the committee, knew who were its members, had confidence 
in them and, in general, were satisfied with its activities. Of the 96 workers 
concerned only 5 expressed dissatisfaction with the activities of the committee 
and only g others stated that they had never had any contact with it. In all 
these factories the activity of the committees takes the form of discussions of 
professional and personal matters with the management. As is to be expected 
in small undertakings where normal relations prevail, most of the problems 
are small and personal. Conditions of work and grades of pay are decided 
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by the management in consultation with trade union headquarters, and the 
local branch has only a minor say in it. In the small undertakings, even the 
new immigrant from the Oriental communities quickly appreciates the 
importance and influence of the committee members. The latter, being in 
close daily contact with the workers, succeed in forming close personal relations 
with the newcomers, after the initial difficulties are overcome. Once confidence 
had been established there were no serious problems, for the new immigrants 
from Oriental communities have few demands and do not tend towards 
independent views. 

The position is different in the large undertakings. There the new immigrant 
meets with an old-established organization having traditions of its own. 
To become a member is automatic and unavoidable. The long established 
workers’ committees officially claim that no difference exists between veterans 
and newcomers or between immigrants from Oriental and those from other 
countries. Insofar as the various services normally provided by the committees 
are concerned—e.g. arrangements for recuperation—there is, of course, no 
differentiation. 

It is more difficult to judge the situation in those fields where the workers’ 
committee determines the lot of the worker, in particular his grading and 
dismissal. Here it is difficult to suppress the emergence of a feeling of being 
discriminated against on the part of one worker or another, on the grounds 
of his origin. This is, in any case in the eyes of the worker, the explanation 
for every untoward experience, though there were few instances in which 
such complaints were laid before the interviewer. and those that did arise 
were all from the same factory. 

What seemed more important was the absence of a dynamic and active 
relationship between the new immigrants and the workers’ committee. This 
fact was conspicuous in the largest factory which we visited, though it had 
a stable and orderly workers’ organization. Out of 316 workers in the 5 largest 
undertakings, 139 stated that they had no complaints against their workers’ 
committee. As against this, there were 123 who said that they neither knew 
the members of the committee, nor of its activities, and that so far they had 
never come into contact with it. Of these 123, 86 were in one undertaking 
and 34 in another. It was the custom in both of these places that the com- 
mittee did not represent workers before they had achieved permanent status. 
Most of the workers who had not come into contact with the committee had 
indeed still temporary status. This shows clearly the quality of the relations 
between the workers’ committees and the new immigrants. The committees 
confined themselves to the professional sphere and no attempt was made, 
neither in the large nor in the small undertakings, to exploit the trade union 
framework for the assistance and personal guidance of new immigrants in 
order to facilitate their social adaptation. The trade union branches made 
no effort to contact the newcomer in the undertaking on his arrival, 
nor was the workers’ organization, its structure and actions, explained to 
them. It is, therefore, not surprising that for a large part of the new 
immigrants from the Oriental communities the committee is regarded as 
but another of the numerous authorities which rule over them, or even 
as an organ of the management. In the 5 largest enterprises 53 workers 
complained about the committee’s activities. Twenty-three of them 
belonged to one undertaking where we found that the committee was 
practically inert and almost impotent. Twenty-five others worked in a 
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second enterprise where the workers’ organization was, for various 
reasons, rather weak. 


Newcomers and Veteran Workers 


Of the 420 workers interviewed only 6 complained about the attitude of their 
workmates. It also seemed that no serious friction existed between old and 
new workers, or between those from Oriental communities and the rest. 
Under Israeli conditions, it could hardly have been otherwise. Whether social 
discrimination exists or not, the official code of behaviour both of the authorities 
and of the community lays down that all discrimination in social relations is 
immoral. Anyone, therefore, who has to work with a group of people he 
dislikes, will be very careful not to give vent to his feelings. The old settlers 
who in this respect are more than simple adherents of the official attitude, 
try in some way to make the new immigrants from the Oriental communities 
feel welcome. For, although the old-timers are not enthusiastic about the new 
situation, they accept the official attitude trying to avoid any dissension with 
regard to the new immigrants with whom they otherwise have little close 
contact. 

There is a striking difference between the new immigrants’ testimony as 
to the absence of friction at work and their grumbling about the treatment 
they receive at the hands of the various institutions and about the general 
discrimination against them on the part of the public to which they are 
strangers—the old settlers and the immigrants from Europe. Scarcely a new 
immigrant from the Oriental communities was found who was not convinced 
that he and his fellows were being discriminated against in this way, even 
though but few could bring concrete instances to prove it. They particularly 
felt socially isolated and took any individual experience for communal 
discrimination. 

Although there is general agreement that there is nothing better than daily 
contact and common work for the forging of ties between different communities 
and for the lessening of the area of divergence, no instances of normal working 
relations leading to closer personal contacts were observed. 

The few complaints about the attitude of the veteran workers all concerned 
their unwillingness to instruct the newcomer thoroughly in their professional 
tasks. This is apparently a rather serious problem in Israel. The workers of 
this country who have a professional tradition and who take pride in their 
work are limited in numbers. Many of them when given a particular task, 
for instance, the charge of a certain machine, are afraid to pass on their 
knowledge and experience, lest the newcomer should supplant them. It 
happens even that a worker refuses to take his holidays for fear that he may 
be found not to be irreplaceable after all. And it also happens that a worker 
purposely puts obstacles in the way of a newcomer in order to prove that the 
latter cannot be relied upon; and there are those who hide their work from 
their assistants, so that these may not learn from them. 


Specific Adjustment to Factory Work 


According to the various degrees of skill found, the 420 workers can be classified 
as follows: (a) 79 workers were employed in simple non-industrial jobs, for 
instance as porters, cleaners, etc. They were hired specifically for these simple 
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jobs or were either transferred to them because they were regarded as unfit 
for industrial work, or had previously tried their hand in industrial jobs, 
but without success. (b) 121 workers employed on simple industrial work 
requiring little skill. Here, no previous training or experience were required. 
To this group belong simple operations on the assembly line, servicing of 
simple machinery, etc. (included here are the workers in the cigarette, match, 
stove and pencil factories and in the sewing division of textile plants). 
(c) 177 workers were employed in skilled industrial work. This work which 
is also routine requires certain previous training, whereby it is possible to 
achieve normal output only after a few months on the job (including spinners 
and weavers of the textile plant, station workers in the assembly plant for 
cars, boilermakers, and other skilled workers in the railway workshops as 
well as a small number of operatives from other factories whose work required 
skill and specialization). (d) 15 workers employed in a skilled, mainly non- 
industrial trade. Included in this category are tailors and seamstresses of the 
sewing division of the big textile factory and a few tailors and upholsterers 
in other places. (e) 28 workers employed in a technical job. This work is not 
related to production itself but to the maintenance of the apparatus of pro- 
duction, e.g. electricians, plumbers, mechanics, and carpenters. 

The problem of technical adjustment scarcely arises for these workers who 
remained in their previous trades or in similar ones. Of 13 textile workers 
from India, 12 worked very successfully in the weaving division of the large 
textile factory. Only one worker who had worked in India in a similar field, 
but who is an invalid, proved unsuitable. The plumbers (7), mechanics (18), 
locksmiths (5) and carpenters (4) and the rest of the skilled workers who had 
previous experience of their trade were also absorbed into similar work in 
this country. Among 80 workers who continued in their trade only 3 failed 
in similar jobs in the factories visited. The change from the workshop to the 
factory did not seem to present any special difficulty for the workers. 

Of those who did not continue in their former trade, a relatively large 
proportion of former independent artisans (19 out of 62) and former clerks 
and merchants wanted to change their present occupation. On the other 
hand, the proportion of those wanting to change was smaller among former 
wage earners (15 out of 92) and among those who had previously not worked 
at all (4 out of 77). 

Most of the workers now engaged in technical jobs were independent 
artisans in their country of origin. They became accustomed to a certain 
degree of automatic work and the use of machines. 

Those workers, both skilled and unskilled, who were already employees 
abroad no doubt adjust to work in a factory with greater ease than independent 
workers. These workers were accustomed to receive instructions and to work 
under supervision. Moreover, they too were already familiar with automatic 
work—the essence of industrial production, and had received some training 
in the handling of tools and even in the operation of machines. 

A smooth change from familiar occupations in industry to unfamiliar ones 
usually depends on the elements common to the old and the new job. People 
who were accustomed to physical strain fit better into jobs entailing this, 
just as people accustomed to work requiring caution and close attention 
are more apt for tasks demanding such qualities. To arrive at more detailed 
conclusions on this matter would need an elaborate technological inves- 
tigation. 
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So far issues of this kind have not received the attention of the labour 
exchanges. As a result many skilled workers are engaged on unskilled tasks or 
had to learn a new trade whilst others already employed have still to acquire 
these skills. Needless to say, considerable waste is involved in the present 
system. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are based on the results of the inquiry among the 
workers of eleven industrial enterprises, on the opinion survey amongst indus- 
trial employers in the Tel Aviv district and on the psychotechnical studies 
of the Jerusalem Vocational Guidance Department. 

The scope of the immigration from Oriental countries was so large and the 
range of its problems of adjustment so wide, that the inquiries which were 
carried out on a limited scale cannot claim to be fully representative. On the 
other hand the industrial enterprises covered by the investigations employed 
a substantial percentage of Oriental labour. In the first inquiry it amounted 
to 15 per cent; in the second as much as 37 per cent of the workers were immi- 
grants from Oriental countries. These percentages show that our conclusions 
have validity for a considerable part of the immigrant workers who went into 
industry. 


General Adjustment 


According to all the information received the general adjustment of the 
new immigrants to conditions of industrial work was satisfactory. Only a 
minority of the workers considered the possibility of quitting their new occupa- 
tion and status as industrial worker. Taking into account that in their countries 
of origin the status of a worker is generally looked upon as an inferior one, the 
degree of acceptance of the change by the immigrants is remarkable. The 
situation is somewhat different in regard to those who enjoyed some measure 
of better education. This refers in particular to clerks and former merchants 
who have not yet abandoned their attitudes concerning social status. But, by 
and large, the adjustment and attachment of the immigrants to the régime 
and conditions of modern industrial production is better than could be 
expected. The majority of the workers, it is true, have not yet revealed 
a close attachment to their place of work, but this has not affected their 
performance. 


The Importance of Education 


Opinions differ on the import of education and the degree of schooling 
required of the newcomers for their success in industrial work. A certain level 
of education is desirable for all purposes; it facilitates training and super- 
vision at work, permits the use of written instructions, and saves cost of super- 
vision. For the same reason it is easier to transfer educated workers from one 
job to another. On the other hand, it appears that in simple industrial jobs 
the level of education is not of particular relevance. Certainly a minimum 
knowledge of writing and reading is essential for any form of communication 
in modern production. But education beyond this is required only for special 
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TABLE 5. Data relating to the 420 workers interviewed 
a : Countries of origin eae 
Year 
of birth No. Algiers Bulga- 
and sex Yemen Iraq _ Libya Morocco and India Turkey Egypt . 
Tunis sa 
Men 
After 1933 8 I 4 2 I 
1928-32 86 9 12 2 29 8 7 8 5 6 
1923-27 64 9 16 14 2 5 6 10 2 
1918-22 69 3 18 4 10 3 7 5 15 4 
1908-17 85 5 33 2 5 6 6 10 15 3 
Before 1908 19 4 3 2 3 5 2 
ToTaL 331 31 83 OI 60 21 25 32 51 17 
Women (68 single, 12 married, 6 divorced and 3 widowed) 
After 1933 36 19 9 5 I 2 
1918-32 32 21 2 4 2 2 I 
1923-27 12 5 I I I 4 
1918-22 6 I I I 2 I 
1908-17 3 2 I 
TOTAL 89 I 46 3 15 6 3 12 3 
GRAND 
—_ ees ba Ss Ss 2 Ss 
Education 
Uneducated 34 I 17 2 5 I 4 4 
Less than 5 
years 125 3! 23 7 28 9 3 14 9 I 
Primary 
education 213 63 5 41 15 18 17 44 10 
Secondary 
education 48 26 I 2 4 6 9 
420 32 129 14 75 27 25 35 63 20 
Family conditions 
Heads of larger families (more than 3 dependants) 137 
Heads of small families 132 
Single, living alone. p ‘ : ‘ : 24 
Single, living with and supporting their families 127 
420 
Sixty-four earners in the last mentioned group were the sole supporters of their 
dependants. In 105 cases the father was amongst those supported. 
Occupation abroad 
Employed in the same or similar occupation . 80 
Workers in different occupations 93 
Artisans ip an gue 60 
Employees of business houses, etc. 38 
Government employees, etc. 17 
Merchants , ; : . : 54 
Never worked abroad (men 21, women 57) . 7B 
420 
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jobs such as those of electricians or mechanics who have to execute complicated 
tasks on their own and must be familiar with the technique of computation 
and blueprints. The experience with the immigrants implied that to the extent 
that the work is more standardized the importance of education decreases. 
Thus the general conclusion can be drawn that education is an important 
factor in industrial adjustment insofar as it facilitates training and work 
assignment. With proper guidance and instructions adequate to their level 
of education and intelligence, even the less educated workers’ output need not 
fall below that of other workers either in quality or quantity. 


Security of Employment 


A most important issue for the Oriental immigrant is security of 
employment. Unemployment is one of the major problems confronting 
Oriental immigrants in this country; and it has a disturbing influence on the 
capacity of integration. In the absence of provisions for a secure though modest 
way of living which are offered by the social system into which the immigrant 
was born, his sense of security is disturbed by the prospect of being out of 
work without any chance of redressing the position. If the immigrant succeeds 
in adjusting himself to this situation, it can become one of the strongest 
incentives for him to adopt quickly more advanced attitudes of work and 
behaviour and to strive for a skilled job. That a skilled worker is much more 
respected in the country and is much less exposed to the danger of being 
out of work is soon felt by the immigrant and is an experience instrumental in 
the higher valuation of acquirable skills by the immigrant workers. 


The Position of Women 


The adjustment of women to industrial work proceeds in general more 
smoothly than that of men. There are several reasons for this; most of the 
women employed regard their work as only temporary; thus, a feeling of 
frustration as a result of being forced into an entirely unsuitable way of life 
could scarcely arise amongst them. On the other hand, the possibility of gaining 
some additional income for the upkeep of the family is welcome to not a few 
of the girls, in spite of involving a break with tradition which requires the 
daughters to stay at home. A factor which facilitates the adjustment of women 
workers to factory conditions is their greater willingness to accept instructions 
and guidance, and to perform loyally also such jobs which are by nature 
monotonous and hold no interest for the workers. 


Adjustment to Specific Fob Requirements 


The proportion of skilled to unskilled workers among immigrants from 
Oriental communities is fluid and for that reason it is difficult to arrive at a 
conclusion regarding the extent to which immigrants from Oriental 
communities are able to become skilled industrial workers. The present 
numerical relationship does not mean too much in the light of the information 
available. There is no reason to assume that those workers who are now 
employed in unskilled work would be unable to perform jobs requiring 
greater skill. Since basic work requirements, such as concentration, exactness 
and attention to a few well defined processes are the same for everyone, there 
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is every reason to assume that the present limited number of skilled workers 
from Oriental communities will become much higher one day. It was the 
general opinion of all the factory managers interviewed that the degree of 
adjustment of the new Oriental immigrant to their industrial jobs deserves 
full recognition and that some of their achievements in the acquisition of skill 
are indeed remarkable. No complaints were heard that such workers need 
more time to attain full output or that their output is inferior to that of others. 
Not a few managers asserted even that these new workers are able to achieve 
American or European levels of output. The problem lies primarily in the 
knowledge of the machine. The new immigrant from Oriental communities 
who attends machinery is able to handle it quite well wherever the work is 
standardized, but he is not sufficiently acquainted with the operation of a 
machine and has to call for a mechanic in case of defects. He is also not aware 
of slight irregularities in the working of a machine and of many other incidents 
which tend to occur repeatedly. Considerable time will pass before the new 
immigrant worker will acquire an adequate sense for these exigencies of 
mechanical production, but on a somewhat less exacting level the majority of 
these workers adjusted quickly and satisfactorily. 


Capacity of Perception 


The opinion of managers and foremen on the intelligence and perception 
of the new immigrant workers are divided. It seems that the majority of the 
managers regard the capacity of perception of this type of worker as inferior 
to that of European workers. Job details have to be explained to them more 
carefully and have to be repeated more often. They are afraid of intricacies 
and find it difficult to cope with new problems. 

On the other hand, some of the foremen find in the Oriental operative, for 
this very reason, a particularly reliable workman. If such a worker does his job 
without asking for help he is sure to know it well. Such a worker is also not 
hesitant to ask the same question a number of times if he does not know the 
answer. Against this, workers from European countries prove frequently too 
cocksure in their work and in consequence show less satisfactory results. 
The lack of knowledge of Hebrew also constitutes an obstacle to the 
quick adjustment to working requirements; quite a number of managers 
maintain that after these initial difficulties have been overcome, Oriental 
operatives perform work requiring intelligence and ability as well as 
others. 

The investigations of Mr. Arnstein which are summarized in the appendix 
lead to the conclusion that there are certain initial differences in the faculty 
of perception and abstract thinking between the various ethnical groups 
of the population. Since these studies have been made, however, largely 
in the form of simple tests and prior to the entrance of the youth into practical 
work, much more observation is needed in order to determine to what extent 
these differences are permanent characteristics of these groups. It is also 
significant that, whereas boys born in Israel tend to prefer occupations 
requiring physical exertion and the use of their hands, those born abroad show 
a marked preference for white collar jobs. This attitude on the part of the 
young Israelis is the fruit of a protracted educational effort in stressing the 
dignity and national importance of manual labour. On the other hand, the 
preference for. white collar occupation traditionally endowed with social 
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prestige in their countries of origin was, and is, particularly prevalent amongst 
the youth from Oriental countries. 


Wages as Incentives 


A remarkable result of the investigation was to show that wages do not 
play a decisive role as an incentive and positive factor in adjustment. The 
trade unions fix the levels of wages throughout the country by collective 
agreements on a level equal for all categories of workers, regardless of origin 
and education. For Oriental immigrants this policy has frequently brought 
about a substantial improvement in their standards of living, provided they 
have a steady job. Since this problem of wage level did not form a vital issue 
the Oriental labourers did not evince much interest in the discussions of 
the methods of wage payments. The relative indifference of Oriental workers 
to this crucial issue of wage levels fits in well with reports describing conditions 
in other ‘pre-industrial’ countries or phases where the use of wages as incentive 
has not become fully established. It also raises doubts as to whether a rapid 
approximation of wage levels of new immigrants to that of old established 
workers will not have a detrimental effect on the efforts to obtain the optimal 
output from the newcomers. Since there exists no registration of output 
data in relation to wages, no exact information on this important issue was 


available. 


Labour Relations 


Relations with the management. It is an important finding of the inquiry that there 
exists no discrimination whatsoever against the newcomers on the part of 
management, although in individual cases the complaint of unequal treatment 
may have been justified. The overwhelming majority of the workers did not 
lodge any complaints on this issue. If the workers were nevertheless not 
satisfied, the reason lies in their expectation of special consideration on the 
part of management. It seems indeed a matter of importance that precisely 
those bodies and social institutions which are in a position to facilitate the 
difficult process of adjustment content themselves with a somewhat detached 
attitude, without bothering about the personal and communal problems of 
their workers. In view of the confidence the newcomers place in their employers 
and managers, greater concern for this aspect of the workers’ existence would 
be well rewarded. Both the enterprise where the workers spend their days 
and the community at large would profit from the smoother integration of 
the immigrant into the resident community. 


Relations with veteran workers. The same conclusions hold good in respect of the 
attitude of the old-timers amongst the workers. It is quite natural that the 
conflict of interests between well established workers and newcomers makes 
itself felt also in the case of Oriental newcomers, but in a country so strongly 
imbued with a sense of national solidarity and so firmly resolved to help in 
the ingathering of ‘exiles’, more positive steps should be taken to overcome the 
barriers of vested interests. 


Relations with the Histadrut (General Fewish Labour Federation). The Histadrut is 
the given instrument for the pursuance of the workers’ interests, but all reports 
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and answers contain complaints about the spectacular indifference to and in 
part even ignorance of the special problems of the newcomers as evinced by the 
Histadrut’s leaders. 

It is not easy to explain this attitude. Even from a tactical viewpoint the 
newcomers are important to the Histadrut and should be well cared for since 
they form a valuable voting element. The Histadrut leaders may well claim 
recognition for their initiative and success in improving working conditions 
and wage regulation and, in particular, mention must be made of the quite 
unique stand of organized labour in this country on the ba.ic issue of the 
immigration of workers into the country regardless of its potential effects on 
employment prospects and wage levels. This positive attitude to a major 
political issue has, however, not been followed up by action designed to speed 
up the cultural and social absorption of the immigrants. Even the political 
parties seem not particularly interested in winning the immigrants for their 
camps. Perhaps this is because they fail to see in them for the time being 
reliable adherents. But, whatever the explanation be, the impression on the 
workers is that of procrastination and lack of interest which can also be 
observed in the paucity of provisions for the acceleration of the social and 
cultural adjustment of the Oriental immigrants. This contrasts with the 
activities of the Histadrut as a major carrier and promoter of integration in 
preceding periods of immigration into the country. 

Perhaps the slackening in the activities of the Histadrut reflects in a sense 
the attitude of the resident population of Israel to the Oriental immigrants, 
an attitude which is, rightly or wrongly, much resented by many newcomers. 
Many of the new immigrants have longed for a spiritual identification in one 
form or another with the Israeli way of life and they feel severely disappointed 
by the small interest shown for their problems of adjustment and absorption. 
The feeling of resentment becomes particularly conspicuous in connexion 
with the deficient housing conditions, although it extends to the whole range 
of public services. 

It goes without saying that in such an extraordinarily dynamic situation 
as that produced by mass immigration a final appraisal of our subject is not 
possible. Yet the following can be said with a fair degree of certainty. The 
process of adjustment of the immigrants to the technical requirements of an 
industrial society has gone remarkably far in Israel and the results so far are 
promising. A substantial proportion of the new immigrants have found their 
way into industrial occupations and demonstrated their ability to make a 
living in their new country by offering a performance not inferior to that of 
previous immigrants. Paradoxically, the drastic change implied in the transi- 
tion to industrial work even promotes adjustment. Since work on a machine 
demands the same amount of care, attention and attachment from everybody 
irrespective of his origin, former status or outlook, it contributes to the feeling 
of equality and professional satisfaction among the workers. It provides equality 
of productive achievement and of compensation for it. As against this powerful 
agent of social homogeneity in an entirely new situation, the inherited pre- 
judices and areas of differentiation which exist outside the production sphere 
stand out as considerable impediments to the formation of a well adjusted 
society and of a new system of normative values accepted by all. It is on this 
field that the efforts of sociologists, labour relations specialists, and trade union 
leaders must be concentrated in order to remove the seeds of critical disequi- 
libria. It would be a dangerous illusion to believe in a spontaneous adjustment 
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and solution of the difficulties dealt with here. On the contrary, a well devised 
programme of action must be energetically applied to this field of community | 
relations; this presents one of the crucial issues of the new society in Israel. 


APPENDIX 


ON VOCATIONAL :TRAINING OF YOUNG IMMIGRANTS! 


The Rural Centre for Higher Vocational Training 


For twenty years thousands of boys and girls came to Palestine without their 
families under the auspices of Youth Aliya, which formed them into youth 
groups and educated them in rural settlements all over the country. 

When, three years ago, the rural centre for higher vocational training was 
founded by Hadassah, it had as its purpose the provision of opportunities for 
vocational training, not necessarily in agriculture, for the wards of Youth 
Aliya, whilst maintaining their close ties with it. The organization and pro- 
gramme of the higher vocational training was designed to meet the needs of 
the youth groups and the demands of village life. Since the beginning of 1951 
courses were held in various trades, to which the youth groups sent as can- 
didates those amongst them who were eager to take part. Out of the applicants 
we chose the most suitable ones by a psychotechnical test, which our institute 
has been conducting since the foundation of the training centre. 

All the candidates were examined by means of various tests and basic 
questionnaires, to which were added tests reflecting the specific needs of the 
course. In this way, we have amassed psychological material covering, so far, 
five hundred boys and girls from various countries. Israel, too, features amongst 
the countries of origin, for in recent years Youth Aliya has also undertaken the 
education of a certain number of indigenous youth. The table on page 35 shows 
the number of examinees according to their sex and country of origin. The 
countries are listed in order of their geographical position and the number 
of examinees. 


Boys’ marks for the sequence test in descending order 








Country Continent Average Country Continent Average 

| 
Czechoslovakia Europe 10.5 Iraq Asia 7A 
Hungary Europe 10.5 Other countries Africa 7.3 | 
Egypt Africa 9.8 India Asia 6.5 
Poland Europe 8.6 Bulgaria Europe 6.4 
Rumania Europe 8.5 Morocco Africa 6.4 
Israel 8.3 Turkey Asia 4.8 
Other countries Europe 8.2 Yemen Asia 4.4 
Other countries Asia 7.5 Iran Asia 3.9 
Tunis Africa Tea 





1. From a psychotechnical investigation by Mr. E. Arnstein. 
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Examinees according to their sex and country of origin 

















vised 
unity | i 
sracl. Country Boys Girls Total 
Asia 
Iraq . é : : s ; : : ‘ ; ? ; 38 39 77 
Yemen. ; : : ‘ - ‘ : ; ' : 31 10 41 
1 Iran . 23 9 32 
Turkey See ee ee ee 8 9 17 
BA oh» Lest) aS | Say lotue cadre Un aes 6 6 12 
Syria . : : ‘ P A 0 ‘ : 3 I 4 
Afghanistan 2 — 2 
their Lebanon I — 1 
youth Burma a 2 2 
China. a I I 
g was 112 77 189 
ies for 
Youth Europe 
1 pro- UATE So coe ek was ten eek ee Oe 28 21 49 
eds of OANGOE Grane Os: we Ser oi) Renee tek Pie en at mtd 17 II 28 
f 1951 0 Se ee ee een 17 3 20 
; Can- @zechosiovakia. . oo. «© «© = «© «+ ~« II 4 15 
icants Bulgaria . : : ; 3 : ; : ; , , 10 4 14 
stitute Germany... We et ae eee 3 3 6 
Yugoslavia. . : ‘ : p : : : ‘ : 3 2 5 
. France : I 
hase U.S.S.R. . : I : 
of the Belgium I — I 
so far, Holland — I I 
nongst — — = 
en the 94 5! 145 
shows Africa 
1. The 
umber WEEOCEO SSN “a Og. Sa es 44 26 70 
WRUNG. 5 we ty | ee ie ; is : 13 4 17 
Tunis. ; F ; : , : F . , : 2 7 3 10 
Algiers 2 6 
Tripolitania a oe : Pa ae 3 —- 3 
enn ens + we ee we we ee CS 2 2 4 
Average | Sudan. I oe I 
Tangier — I I 
7-4 | 74 38 112 
7:3 
6.5 | LOC) Si a a a a a a ai Ge Pa 41 17 58 
oH TOTAL... . ‘ F , , ‘ , , , ‘ : 321 183 504 
4.8 
The Sequence Test 


All the boys underwent the sequence test (see table on page 34). This test 
requires no knowledge of Hebrew. All it needs is an ability for simple—if 
specialized—thinking, for the test contains only numerals; it requires the 
insertion of the next appropriate number in a numerical sequence. 
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The Likeness Test 


We measured the ability to picture to oneself the third dimension of a body, 
which greatly influences technical perception, by means of the likeness test. 
It consists of drawings representing piles of cubes, and the testee has to decide 
how many cubes the various piles contain. There are 22 parts to this test. 

The results obtained in the likeness test were, no doubt, influenced by the 
general level of intelligence of the testees, but our experience showed that 
even less intelligent children were liable to do well in it. Nevertheless, the 
boys’ average marks for it, and we gave it mainly to boys, were similar to those 
for previous tests and confirmed what we had already seen, namely, that most 
European countries came out on top, whereas the Asian countries were near 
the bottom. This is shown in the following table: 


Boys’ marks for the likeness test 








Country Continent awd Bl Average 
Czechoslovakia Europe II 18.5 
Hungary Europe 15 16.6 
Bulgaria Europe 10 16.0 
Rumania Europe 20 15.7 
India Asia 5 15.4 
Egypt Africa 7 14.7 
Israel 26 14.5 
Iraq Asia 20 14.4 
Poland Europe 14 14.2 
Morocco Africa 23 11.9 
Turkey Asia 6 11.7 
Yemen Asia 18 6.6 
Iran Asia 15 4.9 





PATTERNS OF LEADERSHIP 
AND SOCIAL HOMOGENEITY IN ISRAEL 


S. N. Ersenstapt! 


THE PROBLEM 


Our purpose here is to analyse the patterns of elite selection and development 
in Palestine Jewry and the State of Israel, their relation to the various groups 
of immigrants within these communities and their influence on the integration 
of the total society. It has been for long almost a commonplace of sociological 


1. All the statistical information has been prepared by Professor R. Bacchi, 
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theory that the integration of a society does depend very much on the selective 
activities of its elites and their interaction with the wider groups within the 
social structure. This problem may become especially acute in an immigrant 
community where the heterogeneity of various groups may give rise to special 
‘ethnic’ leadership which may have a separatist and particularistic bent. 

We shall first analyse, mostly on the basis of historical and contemporary 
data and general sociological researches, the following three problems: the 
patterns of the organization of elites in the Palestine Jewry before the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel; the basic changes in the power structures which 
came about with the establishment of the State; the influence of these changes 
on the patterns of leadership selection among the new immigrants. 


THE PATTERN OF ELITE AND LEADERSHIP ACTIVITY IN THE YISHUV 


As is well known, the Jewish people of Palestine, the Yishuv did not constitute 
an autonomous state, but existed within the political framework of the manda- 
tory government, at the same time developing very intensive political activities 
and frameworks of its own. The political activity of the Yishuv was oriented 
mainly towards such major goals as maximization of immigration; extension 
of Jewish land settlement; maintenance of autonomous social, educational 
and cultural frameworks; and maintenance of self-defence forces and respective 
representation before the mandatory government. The Yishuv’s main sources 
of power and allocable facilities and rewards were derived from the financial 
resources of the National Institutions, the various spheres of political and 
solidary activity, and the internal regulation of relations between various social 
strata and economic groups. This political elite can be identified with the 
leaders and main officials of the various national institutions, such as the 
Jewish Agency, the Zionist Congress, the Council of the Jews of Palestine, 
Vaad Leumi, the Jewish National Fund and the Foundation Fund, as well as 
the leaders of the main parties, the heads of the main Jewish municipalities, etc. 
All these were elected by the main constituent bodies, which, in their turn, 
were elected by most of the adults in the Yishuv or in the given municipality. 
We shall analyse this elite from the following points of view: its values and 
ideology, its composition, and its social differentiation from the rest of the 
people. With regard to values and ideology, the focal point was the idea of 
national, and to a lesser extent, social service. It was taken for granted that 
those most active in the realization of the main values and aspirations of Zionist 
ideals should be the political leaders and have maximum power. On this 
point there were not many substantial differences between the Left, Centre 
and Right-wing groups of the Yishuv and the Zionist movement, the :nain 
difference being in what constituted the ‘best’ way of serving the Yishuv. 
It was only gradually that a second full-fledged ideology developed according 
to which economic power, wealth, etc., were in themselves justification for 
political power. Until the end of the mandatory period, this ideology and 
value-orientation was but secondary in the Yishuv’s social structure. Thus it 
came to pass that a disproportionately large part of the office-holders and 
influential people in the Yishuv’s political organization consisted of members 
of collective settlements, former workers in the agricultural colonies, intellec- 
tual leaders of the various movements (with considerable overlapping between 
the last two categories), leaders of youth movements, etc. At the outset there 
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were not many holders of private economic power or pure political or trade 
union ‘bosses’ among the first rank of leadership. Only gradually did the last 
type develop among the second and third strata of leadership. An additional 
important characteristic was that many political positions were distributed 
among a variety of groups within the Yishuv, so that no strong concentration 
of all power in one group of people developed. 

The basic ethos of the elite and the Yishuv gave rise to a minimal differ- 
entiation in the standard of living of the elite members as distinct from that of 
other groups, and the predominant attitude was that economic gain was not 
appropriate as remuneration for elites. Thus, characteristically the wage policy 
of the Histadruth and the national institutions, with some exceptions, did not 
usually give rise to any great distinction in the standard of living of the entire 
elite as compared to other strata of the population. The pioneering ethos was 
predominating from this point of view, and satisfaction with proper perfor- 
mance of service had to be adequate compensation for political and social 
activity. Social status and prestige were also allocated largely according to 
these criteria, and although this also developed groups with a more individua- 
listic achievement orientation, the basic ethos of the volunteer and pioneer 
persisted, and manifested itself in style of dress, of dwelling, etc. The leadership 
of the Yishuv and the strata with highest social prestige (in so far as a unitary 
criterion existed) did not belong to the high income brackets, and emphasized 
their simple way of life as part of the legitimisation of their power. 

This tendency was even more pronounced from the point of view of the 
exercise of political power, of what Lasswell calls ‘accountibility’, and the 
concomitant distribution of power within the Yishuv. Here there existed two 
strongly interrelated tendencies. 

The first was exercising authority through largely informal relations. This 
was rooted in the necessity to use persuasive—and only to a very limited extent 
coercive—powers in order to assure political obedience and identification. 
The reason for this can be found in the very nature of the Yishuv’s organization, 
which lacked the full backing of the (mandatory) centre of power. Hence there 
were always many informal, direct relations between the various strata of 
leaders and between them and the general public. This is in line with the 
general importance of the multiple primary group relations outlined above. 
While there were, within many different organizations (like the Histadruth), 
strong tendencies towards centralization and establishment of formal authority, 
they could not become fully realized and the importance of informal relations 
on almost all levels of political and social activity persisted. 

The second main tendency in the political structure of the Yishuv was the 
relatively wide dispersal of political power and social prestige, despite the fact 
that within certain organizations there was an internal tendency towards 
centralization. There were many and various social groups which performed 
various civic, political and social activities; the ultimate voluntary basis of 
all these activities necessarily gave rise to the development of a plethora 
of associations and groups, each of which claimed some scope of activities and 
some allocation of the various facilities at hand. With growing political tension 
between the Yishuv and the mandatory government, and with the consequent 
intensification of political activity and identification, the importance of 
these groups increased. Many of them also served as channels of prestige 
and emphasized the centrifugal tendency in the distribution of prestige. 
Within the Yishuv there existed no central ‘fountain of honour’ with complete 
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monopolization of prestige and power. Although there may have been great 
differences between various pressure groups, associations, political parties, etc., 
the very presence of many outlets for social activity, for prestige claims, etc., 
and the existence of basic common values and solidary orientations tended to 
mitigate possible tensions and to intensify mutual identification. 

An important factor in this situation—in addition to the lack of central 
coercive power—was that at least some of the sources of political and economic 
power and the sources of the various facilities which were at the disposal 
of the central national authorities were not themselves concentrated. They 
were based as a rule on voluntary taxation of the different Zionist movements 
and the voluntary discipline of Zionist groups all over the world (including 
the Yishuv) ; consequently there were always many different points of pressure 
and possibilities of influence, none of which could easily be concentrated or 
controlled. They only added to the multiplicity of groups and associations in 
Palestine and the concomitant redistribution of power and prestige among them. 

Another very important feature of the elite and leadership of the Yishuv 
was the fact that almost no specific ‘ethnic’ leadership developed and that 
there were, with few exceptions—like some of the Oriental Jews on one hand 
and some of the refugee elements from Central Europe on the other—but 
few ethnic organizations and associations which developed special particular- 
istic identification. This was due mainly to the basic social nature of immigra- 
tion (Aliyoth) to Palestine, which can be summarized as follows. 

The specific characteristics of the ‘Aliyoth’ are clearly discerned in the social 
origin of their members and in the processes of their mutual absorption in 
Erotz Israel. Most of the Chalutzim did not come from social classes which 
were economically ruined or were halted in the process of social advance. 
They usually came from surroundings which although economically secure 
(more or less) felt the disintegrating effects of the processes of economic 
advance on Jewish life and culture. They still had many vital roots in traditional 
Jewish life, but had seen and felt the red light of modern assimilation and 
anti-Semitism. On the other hand, they were no longer enclosed in the tradi- 
tional Jewish life. They were conscious of the fact that this life was not suited 
to modern conditions, nor was it the fullest expression of Jewish culture. Only 
through a transformation of this life, a transformation which would absorb 
many positive aspects of modern developments—would there emerge a new, 
cohesive Jewish society and culture. 

This emphasis on a total social transformation moulded also the processes 
of absorption in Palestine. The unique feature of this process was that it did 
not grant to the first-comers any special economic priorities, nor did it develop 
a marked difference among the occupational structure of different immigrants 
stemming from different countries. Every group of newcomers maintained 
itself through a rigorous ‘auto-selection’ of its members. This auto-selection 
—rigorous as it was—necessarily implied complete equality between all new- 
comers, because everyone was ‘measured’, not according to his technical or 
occupational abilities, but according to his faithfulness to those values on 
which this auto-selection was based. As the Yishuv lacked state powers and 
sovereignty, it could accomplish the necessary functions of a modern society 
only through the democratic self-devotion of its members. This devotion 
necessarily implied a great degree of equality, which laid a greater stress on 
the links between all settlers, and the values common to all of them, than on 
their economic differences. 
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This relative lack of social differentiation between various immigrants, 
between first- and late-comers, had its roots also in the original settlers’ relation 
to the status quo and the future. Most normal migratory movements aim at 
maintaining the status quo and achieving a better position within its framework. 
This attitude did not exist among the original settlers. They were opposed to 
the status quo and they always emphasized that the present was only a prepara- 
tion for the future—a future which would encompass not only them but many 
others for whom they were working. It was this attitude which enabled them 
to grant newcomers equal status, to absorb them successfully and to weld 
them into one nation. 

This process of absorption took place in three main forms: (a) the absorption 
of new immigrants into existing social units—many were absorbed in the agri- 
cultural settlements or in industrial enterprises; (b) establishment of new 
social units which were greatly helped in their initial stages by national 
capital—a help which tended to minimize the inequality of conditions between 
the newcomers and those already established; (c) the establisment of general 
social security, especially in the urban sector—a process which has greatly 
helped to equalize conditions and secure a basic standard of living for all 
sectors of the population. 

One of the main results of these processes is that in the Yishuv there 
never developed great differences in the standard of living of various 
classes, and many social and cultural amenities were granted to all as basic 
rights. 

The process of absorption in Jewish Palestine tended to neutralize the social 
and cultural effects of the countries of origin, to a much greater extent than in 
many other immigrant countries.! While the social life of the Yishuv was 
greatly diversified, there did not seem to exist any enduring identity between a 
social class and a given immigrant group from a given country. In all the main 
social institutions—political, educational, occupational and economic, in 
intermarriage, etc., newcomers from many countries participated almost 
equally, and there was litte or no evidence of ‘social exclusiveness’ in any 
national group. 

While this process of neutralization and dispersion was never complete, 
it was very marked in comparison with other immigrant countries. Moreover, 
there was a constant trend to its intensification with the passage of time. While 
at the first stages of absorption there still prevailed some endogamy in different 
ethnic groups, it tended usually to decrease with time.? The same is true, 
largely speaking, of occupational distribution, etc., although as yet no full 
statistical data are available’. 

Unlike in other immigration countries, however, the dissolution of the 
old traditional life did not result in an impersonal atomized society. This 
dissolution was but an element in the total process of cultural and national 
transformation which aimed at the recreation of a cohesive social and cultural 
structure. 

It was owing to this basic process of integration of immigrants within the 
Yishuv, and owing to the strong social solidarity which developed out of it, 


. See, for comparative evidence and analysis, the author’s book, The Absorption of Immigrants, London, 1954, 
especially Ch. IX. 

2. See R. Bacchi, ‘La population juive de l’Etat d’Israél’, Population, 1953. 

- Most of the available statistical evidence is memorized in A. N. Poliak, The Jewish Community at the End of 
the War, Tel Aviv, 1946 (in Hebrew). 
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that there developed this pattern of intensive elite’and general social activity, 
and that no dissenting, deviant leadership was evolved. 


CHANGES IN THE POWER STRUCTURE WITH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE STATE OF 
ISRAEL 


This whole picture changed with the establishment of the State of Israel. 

The first major change due to the rise of the State was the development 
of new power frameworks and positions. First of all, the new State took over 
all of the various parts and functions of the mandatory administration. 
Secondly, a new, national army was created. Thirdly, owing to the various 
plans of development, many new administrative frameworks and posts had to 
be created and maintained. Fourthly, the very fact of the influx of so many 
immigrants and the necessity of absorbing them, allocating various facilities, etc., 
also necessitated the expansion of such frameworks and organizations. 

All these developments gave rise toa whole gamut of new political power 
positions which had not existed before. The basic social and economic policy 
of the new government—a policy of social service and a welfare state built 
upon the strong traditions of socialist theories of various kinds only increased 
the framework of the new society’s potential political power. Thus the Yishuv 
was faced with an immense increase in the political power available for 
allocation and distribution, and the first problem that had to be solved was 
that of the principles of this allocation. Here a development (a very rapid 
one) took place which totally transformed the whole social scene—although 
its full meaning and repercussions were not immediately grasped. 

New principles and ways of allocation of power and facilities developed 
within the framework of the democratic State. The three main changes were 
the following: growing centralization of the basic framework of power within 
the hands of the government and its administrative appendices; a rise in the 
social evaluation of power and power-relations; and a concomitant growth in 
the differentiation between various social classes in general and between 
elite and non-elite in particular with respect to the allocation of facilities in 
various fields—economic, social, etc. 

Obviously, all these developments very much influenced the nature of 
political activity within the pre-state Jewry, and the relations between elite 
and non-elite membership. The first notable change was in the extension of 
the scope of formal relations between elite and non-elite. The strong permeation 
of the elite by various primary groups (families and cliques of the pre-state 
Jewish society) and the elite’s direct ‘accounting’ to these groups and emotional 
dependence on them was weakened to a great extent. The elite members 
somehow detached themselves from these groups and formed groups of their 
own—although, it seems, with but little internal primary cohesion—and 
their pattern of life and association began to be distinguished from that of 
the non-elite and dissociated from them. 

The increasing formality of relations and social differentiation also inevitably 
changed the internal relations between elite and non-elite groups in the sphere 
of political activity. Instead of more or less common action, with mere differen- 
tiation of roles in the realization of common tasks, there developed relations 
of allocation of patronage and of cifferent facilities at the disposal of the 
central political agencies. As there was a parallel increase in the scope of 
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activities performed by the political agencies, owing to growing bureaucratiza- 
tion and the development of a welfare-state policy, the scope of such allocation 
became enlarged. The social and civic groups which existed within the pre- 
State Jewry now quickly transformed themselves into pressure groups for the 
achievement of maximum allocation from the ‘common pool’. Most of the 
internal political activity within the State—including to some extent the 
distribution of portfolios, of nomination for administrative positions, etc., 
became directed into these channels. The same applies also to the various 
economic, professional, etc., groups which thus continued to some extent a 
tendency already inherent in them during the pre-State period. 

Thus the nature of internal political activity was largely changed in the 
direction of growing competition for influence on the central allocative 
agencies, and of formation for that purpose of formal pressure groups. Side by 
side with these there developed a growing politization of social life, i.e. a 
growing evaluation of various spheres of activities, of social relations, etc., in 
terms of their potential political or power values. This, of course, tended to 
weaken the cohesion of the primary, semi-formalized groups within the 
Yishuv, and to accentuate potential conflict between them. 

All these developments necessarily changed the nature of the internal 
social organization of the Jewish community. The main change may be indicated 
as growing formalization, bureaucratization, and loss of the cohesiveness of 
the various primary groups and of their direct relation to the central values 
of the society. 

The importance of formal, bureaucratic bodies became great not only 
within the general framework of the State, but also within the sphere of civic 
life and association. There was little scope left for non-bureaucratic, non-party 
associations and activities; the bureaucratic frameworks now became the 
main bearers of organized political and social activity on all levels. 

Strong bureaucratization, with all its implications, was not accepted 
without demur. From the beginning there were some sectors—mostly of 
private enterprise—which did not participate and opposed it to some extent. 
Many were, in fact, dissatisfied with it, and gradually some organized opposition 
arose. There developed signs also of the lowering of prestige of the bureaucratic 
power-holders, and certain parliamentary controls were exercized. It is still 
too early to estimate the strength of these developments. However, although 
much of what has been described in detail above will change, and even if 
the relative strength of the bureaucratic machineries should decrease, the 
process of power distribution and organization analysed here will give cause 


to an overwhelming change in the basic nature of the overall solidarity and | 


identification of the Jewish society. 


The field in which these changes had their most important repercussions— | 


in addition to the establishment of the bureaucracies themselves—was in 
the absorption of new immigrants. As will be seen from the analysis of 
inter-generation tensions,! the whole process of immigrant absorption has 
changed very much owing both to the changed social nature and motives of 
the immigrants, and to the changes in the absorbing society.” 


Lal 


. See page 54. 

2. Descriptive data which provide a good picture of these initial stages of absorption and of the impact of the 
formal-bureaucratic conditions on the immigrants, can be found in C. Frankenstein (ed.), Between Past and 
Future, Jerusalem, 1953. Some analysis also in S. N. Eisenstadt, The Absorption of Immigrants, op. cit., 


especially Ch. V. 
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CULTURAL ASSIMILATION AND TENSIONS IN ISRAEL 
PATTERNS OF LEADERSHIP SELECTION AMONG THE NEW IMMIGRANTS 


The main feature of these changes was that the new immigrants persisted in 
their old groups, lived in a relatively concentrated way and that their attempts 
to become absorbed typically took the form of internal group-transformations. 
It is through such transformation that they adapt themselves to new settings 
and become integrated in one way or another in the new society.! 

In this process the importance of leaders becomes very great. In the transfor- 
mation of these groups and their symbols of identification the activity of the 
leaders, and perhaps of mobile persons in general, is crucial. Through their 
communicative and mediating functions they may have a great impact on 
their groups of origin. Recent studies of this problem indicate that the general 
influence of leaders on their groups of origin seems to be discernible in the 
following directions: (a) in the determination of the extent of wider social 
orientations, or conversely, of the regressive tendencies of the immigrants; 
(b) in the crystallization of symbols of group identification; and (c) in the 
upholding of common frameworks and norms (whether formal or informal) 
within which the many structural diversities can coexist. While the first two 
directions are almost self-explanatory, it would perhaps be worth while to 
examine the third a bit more in detail. 

Our observations have shown that within many spheres the immigrants 
tend to maintain their own group structure and orientations. The problem 
that arises, then, is under what conditions such structural diversity can exist 
within a society. One condition is relative insulation of some of these groups, 
combined with acceptance of common norms in cases of interaction.? But even 
relative insulation has to be more or less institutionalized and accepted within 
the society, i.e. some spheres have to be relegated, as it were, to such ‘private’ 
cultures. Thus even these spheres have to be connected in some way with the 
main value-orientation of the society, accepted in terms of these values, etc. It 
is here that the communicative and mediating functions of leaders become 
important. Some division of spheres exists between various types of leaders, 
and if they are accepted by their group in terms of the values of the absorbing 
society, and by that society as representatives of their groups, there is some 
possibility of maintaining relative insulation within a common framework. 
If, however, such conditions do not develop, the leaders themselves tend to 
combine the different spheres and to impose the values of one on the other, to 
arouse varicus deviant tendencies, to organize associations with overall 
particularistic symbols of identification, etc. 

Let us now analyse the processes of leadership selection and transformation 
among the immigrants to discover what main types of leaders emerge and what 
is their influence on the various groups. To what extent do these various 
types of leaders help in the transformation of their group of origin and to what 
extent do they hinder it and develop types of deviant behaviour and create 
or increase tensions between the new immigrants and the old inhabitants? 

One of the basic problems in this connexion is the competition for power 
between old and new elites, a struggle which is to some extent inevitable in 
situations of absorption and culture-contact. In almost all the cases investigated 





1. See the author’s papers in Human Relations, Vol. 5, No. 3-4, as well as ‘Communication Processes among New 
Immigrants in Israel’, Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1952. 
2. The problem has also been analysed by Robin Williams in his book American Society, 1951, Ch. 14. 
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the old elites want to maintain their positions, mainly through monopolizing 
the communicative new positions within the absorbing society, taking into 
their hands the allocation of facilities given to the group, representing the 
group before the officials, etc. The main problems here are whether the old 
elite patterns of activity and leadership are more or less compatible with the 
cultural and institutional premises of the absorbing community, and to what 
extent they are capable of filling positions within the existing organizations 
of the absorbing society (political parties, trade unions, etc.). In so far as they 
are compatible, no special problem need arise, and they may even, according 
to their own initial orientation and motives, have a positive influence on their 
groups of origin. This is relatively rare, however. It seems to be most prevalent 
in the Balkan communities, but even when such basic compatibility exists, 
there may always arise new aspirants to power who know better how to utilize 
the new situations. Such a development, however, is almost inevitable within 
the more traditional groups and within the relevant ethnic group. There 
some competition for power takes place, particularly since the old elites may 
monopolize certain positions and deny to the rest of the group the benefits 
accruing to them. It is the outcome of this competition which to a great extent 
determines the process of group transformation. 

If the principal economic and political positions which are directly related 
to the main institutional framework of the absorbing society are successfully 
performed by the new elite, and if the old elite is satisfied with performing 
more ‘private’ expressive functions (religious, ritual, etc.) there exists at least 
the possibility of a positive group transformation. Otherwise both regressive 
and particularistic orientations may arise, which then tend either to disorganize 
the ethnic group for a certain period, giving rise to various disintegrative 
types of behaviour, or form a basis for a more particularistic organization. 

Before proceeding to analyse the various types of immigrant leaders that 
develop in the new setting, we shall first briefly analyse the main channels of 
selection which exist in Israeli society, through which these leaders emerge 
and crystallize. 

We may distinguish here mainly between automatic selection through 
processes operating within the society, and a more formal type of selection 
through special selective agencies. Automatic selection operates, first, in the 
instrumental and economic spheres, where, either through self or group exertion, 
immigrants may improve their positions, achieve new ones, and become 
accepted within the absorbing society without any formal process of selection. 
In the cultural and social sphere some automatic selection also exists, but 
here the individual who aspires to a new position is more in need of some sort 
of formal or semi-formal acknowledgement of his achievement within the 
absorbing social structure. 

In addition to automatic selection some special selective agencies also exist 
within all sectors. In the economic sphere these are mainly ofan auxiliary nature, 
such as vocational courses, etc. In the cultural sphere we find many forms of 
organized selective activity, usually in the form of courses of instruction— 
mainly in the Hebrew language, history, literature, etc. The most oustanding 
example of this sort is the Ulpan—a type of boarding school for professional 
and semi-professional people in which, for about four to six months, they 
study all these subjects very intensively. It has been estimated that since 1949 
about six to seven thousand students have passed through Ulpanim. In the 
expressly political sphere many special courses are given by the various social 
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and political organizations, for the purpose of providing the potential leaders 
with various types of knowledge and ideologies thus preparing them for their 
political and social activities. While attendance at such courses is not a condition 
sine qua non of attainment of new positions and of leadership status, they are 
very important auxiliary channels and also have some selective functions. 

There exist two or three main types of channels of leadership selection 
(and of social mobility in general) in Israeli society with regard to the new 
immigrants. First, there is the bureaucratic-political channel; secondly there 
is the purely economic channel and, thirdly, there is what may be called the 
purely social channel, i.e. the advancement to leadership positions through 
performance of various social and community services, which does not 
necessarily confer any office or official position. It is symptomatic of the 
general changes in Israeli social structure that it is the first, the bureaucratic 
channel, which is now of the greatest importance and strength, while the 
third, the purely social one, appears to be the weakest and, in a way, the leas 
significant. 

All these processes of selection operate, so far, only at the lower and middle 
layers of leadership and stratification, as very few new immigrants have up to 
now penetrated to any of the higher strata of the elite, and therefore have to be 
seen as individual and exceptional cases, not as representatives of their groups. 
Although no full statistical data as yet exist on this point, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that there are no new immigrants among the members 
of the government, only two or three among the members of the parliament 
and very few in the central committees of the major political parties, of the 
major cultural and professional associations and in the top ranks of government 
officialdom. 


TYPES OF LEADERS 


It is not claimed that these are the only types of leaders to be found, but thet 
seem to be the most important, typical and representative. They comprise 
a total sample of 400 cases, in about twenty different immigrant settlements 
and centres of concentration representative of the main types of settlement, 
as well as in a sample of country-wide ethnic associations. While obviously 
each of these types can be broken down into many subtypes, the following 
classification brings out the most important problems of such leadership. 


The Leader of a Purely Ethnic Association or Group 


Such people are usually most distinct in the various Landsmannschaften organiza- 
tions, the main purpose of which is to provide practical help of various kinds 
to their countrymen as well as centres of recreation and informal social 
relations which are patterned according to their specific cultural pattern. 
Some of these associations (notably those of the Oriental communities from 
North Africa and Iraq) also have a political or semi-political character. 
More economic and cultural emphasis is to be found among those coming 
from the Balkans, and Central and Eastern Europe. The leaders of these 
associations are usually people who had held positions of social eminence and 
influence in their communities of origin and have continued to exert it. 
Only among the more politically oriented associations do we find younger 
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people in positions of leadership. Very few (about 10 per cent among those 
investigated) hold positions of any authority in the absorbing structure, and 
then at rather low levels (local councils, etc.). Some have, however, 
remunerative positions as officials in governmental or Jewish Agency offices. 

Broadly speaking two main types may be discerned: those who are positively 
identified with the absorbing society and who, if they emphasize some of their 
distinct cultural patterns, nevertheless try to act in their groups as mediators 
of the new society—although at the same time tending to emphasize the 
importance of the group and its own cultural and social standards. 

The second type of leaders developed a rather negative attitude towards 
the new country and their emphasis on their own group values is couched 
very much in terms of separatist tendencies and identification. This may 
take on either a cultural or a political orientation, according to the nature 
of the organization. A special subtype of this general type ave the tradional 
religious leaders to be found in some of the more traditional communities 
(Yemenites, North Africans, etc.). These perform purely traditional functions 
without, usually, receiving any office or even special recognition from the 
absorbing society. The many possibilities of action are here very similar to 
those encountered in the general type, but usually the influence of such a 
leader is stronger than that of the purely ‘ethnic’ type. 


The Professional Type 


This type can be found in the European (and to some extent also the Iraqi) 
communities and is composed for the most part of lawyers, physicians and 
leaders who held these positions abroad and after some struggle have succeeded 
in obtaining them also in Israel. About 65 per cent of those investigated 
were carrying on their profession mostly within their groups of origin, about 
35 per cent in other groups or in mixed groups. Those whose activities were 
within the scope of their groups of origin did influence these groups to a very 
great extent, by becoming informal leaders of opinion and of social influence, 
while those who left their groups of origin could still sometimes act as symbols 
of emulation. In so far as they were successful in their activities and accepted 
by their professional colleagues, they usually influenced the positive 
identification with the new country and with its values. In so far as they were 
successful, they tended to become centres of social tension. They were also 
very active in the formation of new associations—civic, cultural, etc.—and 
usually influenced these associations in their activities and orientations. 


The Economic Leader 


We designate by this term community and social leaders who have arrived 
at their positions through financial success. Most of them come from Central 
and Eastern European countries, and some also from North Africa and Iraq. 
They are successful in business, small or big, or in industrial or co-operative 
enterprises. Obviously not all in this category become leaders, but some 
become active either in community and social activities or in the associations. 
Some are active in political affairs, but most of them are not very active in 
this field. Most of them are, in their basic social characteristics, very similar 
to the professional type, with one significant difference. They are either much 
more active in social affairs, and take their leadership functions very seriously, 
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or they are entirely passive, taking no part in community and social affairs. 
Very few of them develop any specific ‘ethnic’ consciousness, but they may 
foster very strong social tensions as leaders of social movements, outbreaks, etc. 
On the other hand, they may also perform very important integrative functions 
in social government and public affairs. 


The Political Leader 


This type of leader is characterized by strong activity within a political organ 
of the absorbing society, in one of the parties or in the General Federation 
of Labour. Most have also acquired a position within their party, sometimes 
as organizers of special ‘ethnic’ sections, but usually they do not go beyond 
the middle echelons. Most of them have acquired their positions owing to 
their presumed influence on their respective groups of origin and, hence, 
are actively oriented towards their group. But their basic attitude towards 
their group may vary considerably, i.e. some may be strongly identified with 
their group and try to help them actively; others may take a rather negative 
attitude and consider their group only as means towards their own personal 
aggrandizement. Most of these leaders, with the exception of some few in the 
European group, did not hold elite positions in their countries of origin. 


The Bureaucrat 


The main characteristics of this type are similar to those of the political 
leader, but there are some distinctions to be made. First, they all hold an 
official position in one of the bureaucratic frameworks—government, Jewish 
Agency, etc.—and it is by virtue of this position that they exert influence on 
their groups of origin. These positions are again mostly in the middle and 
lower grades, although in many of the immigrant settlements they may hold 
the top power position. Secondly, among the traditional groups (Yemenites, 
North Africans, etc.), many bureaucrats are members of the traditional elite 
who have succeeded in monopolizing the power positions in the new country— 
sometimes successfully, sometimes only giving rise to additional social tensions. 

Owing to the stronger power positions of these types of leaders, their general 
influence on their groups of origin is stronger than that of the political leader— 
either in positive or in negative directions. 


ANALYSIS OF IMPACT OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF LEADERS 


In the foregoing chapter we have described in a very general way some of 
the most important types of immigrant leaders. In order, however, to be able 
to understand fully their impact on the various groups of immigrants and on 
the entire social structure, it is necessary to analyse in greater detail the main 
factors which influence the activities of the leaders, of mobile persons in 
general, and their repercussions on the society. 

Our investigations have until now disclosed that among the most important 
variables which determine this effect of mobility and leadership are the 
following: (a) the extent of compatibility between the mobile individual’s 
evaluation of his powers of mobility and that of his membership group (of 
origin); (b) the extent to which the individual continues to maintain some 
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solidary relations with his group of origin; (c) the extent of realizability of 
mobility-aspirations from the point of view of acceptance and legitimization 
by the new groups; (d) the type of mutual evaluation existing between the 
groups of origin and the groups of destination of the mobile individual. 

First, one of the frequent results is that the maximization of the positive 
effects of leadership is very largely dependent on the first variable—com- 
patibility between the mobile individual’s evaluation of his mobility aspirations 
and the judgment passed on them by his group of origin. If such compatibility 
does not exist, i.e. if the individual does not want to implicate his group in his 
mobility while the group wants to be implicated, or vice versa, or if the group 
evaluates negatively the mobility of the individual or the individual sees his 
group as an important impediment to his mobility—in most of these cases 
there seem to arise various degrees of deviant tendencies with disintegrative 
effects on the society. They may take several forms, such as development of 
aggressive tendencies and patterns of behaviour on the part of both the 
individual and the group, in relation to each other and to other groups of 
the society; or a general tendency towards regression in social participation 
and apathy towards the central values of the society on the part of the group. 

But even in the case of maintenance of solidary relations between mobile 
individuals and their groups of origin, the picture is rather complicated and 
the potential positive results not always fully realized. As we have already 
indicated, there is usually a general intensification of positive identification 
with the total society, mainly through vicarious sharing of the ‘glory’ of the 
mobile persons and of the society which makes possible such success. Within 
the field of social participation, orientation on central values of the society, 
the results depend on the extent of the mobile individual’s participation in 
his old group. In so far as the mobile individual continues to participate in 
some way in his group of origin, the general effect is positive from the point 
of view of identification and of acceptance of the main norms of the society. 
The very existence of such individuals, with their visible proof of success, 
tends to emphasize the possibilities of the absorbing society and the value of 
accepting its main norms. 

The effect from the point of view of the extensive social participation of 
the group of origin is different, however, and depends mainly on the extent 
of the mobile individual’s participation within it. In so far as this participation 
continues to be more or less integrated in the structure of the group, in its 
solidary and expressive structure, they can well serve both as transmitters 
of the social values of the absorbing society and as channels for the extension 
of the solidarity and expressive integration of the group to the whole absorbing 
society. However, in so far as their attachment to their groups of origin is of 
only a very superficial nature—i.e. visits, vague friendly relations, etc., without 
the performance of any definite roles in relation to these groups (such as 
professional advice, opinion leadership in some sphere, etc.)—it seems that 
they may have a somewhat negative effect on their groups’ participation. 
The groups seem to lose in this way some of their channels of communication 
to the wider society and its values, and very important gaps in the com- 
municative hierarchy of these groups may occur. 

Such a possibility is inherent in general in the process of mobility and 
disattachment of certain individuals from their groups of origin. The groups 
may, because of this, lack adequate means for dealing with its tasks, problems 
and role-conflicts, which otherwise might have heiped them. Here the problem 
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of extension of the solidarity and expressive pattern of these groups and their 
integration within the total society becomes more articulated and acute. 

This possibility of communicative gaps occurring between the groups of 
origin of the mobile individuals and the total society is not, however, confined 
only to the scope of social participation and orientation to the central values 
of the society. It may also give rise to potentially deviant patterns of behaviour 
—-owing to the unavailability of models and guides for the solution of role- 
conflicts—which may arise when some relations with the distant sectors of the 
society (e.g. in political behaviour, etc.) have to be maintained. It is from this 
point of view that the importance of the ‘intermediate’ type of mobile persons 
is crucial, As we have seen, these are individuals who, although their new 
position is not necessarily interwoven in the structure of their old groups, 
nevertheless perform some universal functions whose prestige their groups 
may partly share. Examples in this direction are professional or semi- 
professional people—lawyers, teachers, doctors, etc. 

In addition to these variables which our investigations have shown to be 
important in the case of general mobile individuals and of leaders, there are 


some specific variables which are decisive in the case of leaders. 


The first of these variables is the exact nature of the power relations between 
the leader and the group. Unlike the former cases, it is not only general 
compatibility of evaluations, etc., that is important here, but the fact that 
the group is directly interested in the power redistribution incident on the 
mobility of its leaders. The problem here is the extent to which the group 
shares in the new attainments of the leader, and the extent to which the leader, 
through his elite position, directs some new rewards towards the group. From 
this point of view we may distinguish, in a general way, between two main 
‘ideal’ types: the democratic and the authoritarian mobile leader. 

The first type may be defined by the following characteristics: (a) has strong 
positive identification with the group of origin; (b) wants to serve the group 
in the new situation and sees himself as a representative of the group who 
must help it in its relations with the ‘outside’; (c) wants to be accepted by 
the group and does not want to force himself on it; (d) aspires to transmit 
to it new values—but only in a peaceful way; (e) does not want to exploit or 
use it directly as a means of personal aggrandizement (although in reality 
he may of course be helped by it). 

The second type is characterized by the following: (a) has a negative attitude 
towards the values and members of the group of origin (although usually 
connected to it with a very strong emotional attachment) ; (b) wants to force 
on it the values of the new society and demands obedience and power in terms 
of his holding of these values; (c) aspires to a strong authority position within 
the group and sees the group as a channel of self-aggrandizement (e.g. by 
procuring votes, etc.). 

Thus the distinction between these two types of leaders includes, in addition 
to the pure authoritarian or democratic attitude, a difference in evaluations 
of the relation between their groups of origin and their various reference 
groups, and thus touches directly on their functions of mediation, solution 
of role-conflicts and transmission of values. 

The effects of these two types of leaders on their groups of origin are, of 
course, quite distinct. Authoritarian leaders usually give rise to a negative 
attitude towards the values of the society, and to passive or active opposition. 
Their authority is not usually willingly accepted, and whenever it is forced 
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upon the groups evasions and rebellions ensue. The group usually feels that 
these leaders adversely affect their economic, political, etc., positions, and use 
the groups for their own ends. The ramifications of this are, however, wider 
than mere opposition between the individual and the group. It gives rise, at 
first, to a very sharp power-orientation on the part of the people themselves. 
They, in turn, try also to exploit the leaders in purely utilitarian and power 
terms, without much regard to various norms regulating such relations. Thus 
the strong power emphasis of the mobile individuals gives rise to a cumulative 
series of deviant activities and to the development of anomic fields. 

Secondly, this alienation of the leaders from the groups also gives rise to a 
very widespread apathy within these groups towards the central values of the 
society. Sometimes this leads to outright negative identification with the new 
country, but more often to sheer apathy and lack of interest in these central 
values and relations. Thus their social field becomes, disorganized or shrinks 
to a very large extent. Consequently their activities and roles do not become 
fully institutionalized within the new social structure. In some cases there 
also arise personal apathy and disorganization, particularly in cases of direct 
clashes with officials. 

The situation among groups of democratic leaders is entirely different. 
These leaders are usually willingly accepted by the groups, and their authority 
is more or less fully legitimated within them. Their success in attaining new 
goals is approved by the groups, which hope to share in it. Consequently 
they also become good mediators of the central values of the new society, and 
enhance both the positive identification of the group with these values and the 
group’s participation within the various social spheres (political, cultural, etc.). 
In these cases the redistribution of rewards, power and authority is more or 
less fully accepted by the group, which participates in the process. 

But in addition to these more or less direct effects on the groups of origin, 
the two types of leaders also have very important effects on the extent of inter- 
group tensions in the society. Both types of leaders assume some roles in their 
groups of origin as well as in some new groups. In so far as these different roles 
are compatible with one another (a problem which we shall discuss presently) 
the democratic leader tends, through co-operation with similar leaders of 
other groups, to reduce tensions and to help solve potential conflicts; while 
the authoritarian leader usually tends to sharpen such tensions, mainly through 
emphasis on the inferiority of the group of origin and through accentuation 
of any potential power-orientation in the superior group. However, in so far 
as he is accepted within the ‘superior’ group these tensions do not become 
organized into any formal patterns. 

The second additional variable which is specific to the mobile leader involves 
his potential power-relations with other elite groups within the society. The 
problem of his acceptability within the aspired group is, on the whole, not 
different from that of any mobile person, although it is accentuated in these 


cases. But, in addition, his elite-aspirations and the performance of new types | 
of leadership functions in relation to his group of origin necessarily bring him | 


into direct power-relations with other elite groups of the society. In connexion 
with this there may arise two different, although clearly interconnected, 
problems. First, there may result an overall non-acceptance, discrimination 
and monopolization of power-positions against the new aspirants. Secondly, 
there may arise incompatibilities in patterns and orientations of leadership 
activities, e.g. lack of understanding of the different norms regulating solidary 
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and instrumental relations, attempts to substitute one for another, and to 
exercise the leadership function in a clearly non-institutional way. This second 
possibility becomes more acute when mobility is connected with processes of 
culture contact (e.g. among immigrants); but it may also arise in ‘normal’ 
societies in cases of rural-urban migrations, etc. In all these cases the effects 
of the mobility of leaders are clearly disintegrative and maximize intergroup 
tensions and conflicts. Instead of being enabled to perform functions of inter- 
group mediation, the potential leaders are barred from full participation in 
some groups and necessarily evolve negative attitudes towards them. Their 
effect on their groups of origin may be in several directions: first, regression 
and apathy; second, and, it seems, more frequently, active organization 
of more or less militant groups and activities oriented against the general 
society, its norms and values. In this case intergroup tensions become much 
more organized, and even tend to acquire distinct symbols and ideologies of 
their own. We are not as yet in the position to indicate clearly the differences, 
in such cases, between the activities of the ‘authoritarian’ and the ‘democratic’ 
types of leadership; although there are some indications that the authoritarian 
leader tends to organize more aggressive and less cohesive groups and activities. 

We may now ask which types of leaders are to be found in various ethnic 
groups and in various ecological settings. The following table gives the distri- 
bution of each of the five types of leaders, each type subdivided by the autho- 
ritarian and democratic attributes. 





Type of leader 
Country Ethnic Professional Economic Political Bureaucratic 








of origin Authori- Demo- Authori- Demo- Authori- Demo- Authori- Demo- Authori- Demo- 
tarian cratic tarian cratic tarian cratic tarian cratic tarian cratic 
Yemen 10 18 3 5 5 12 6 7 10 4 
N. Africa 12 8 4 2 7 6 15 7: 20 8 
Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria 4 12 4 16 2 15 13 15 6 4 
Eastern and 
Central Europe 2 6 10 12 6 12 10 6 12 6 
Iraq 5 6 5 6 3 5 6 4 10 8 
TOTAL 33 50 26 «4! 3 50 50 39 58 30 





This table indicates that the type of leadership and the type of its social 
activity is very much dependent on the cultural tradition and social cohesion 
of each group. 

Thus the professional and economic types of leaders are much more pro- 
minent in those groups which have an appropriate educational background. 
But even more important seems to be the relation between the internal 
cohesiveness of the group and the tendency to develop democratic or auto- 
cratic leadership. In former researches on the absorption of immigrants! it 
was found (a) that the Yemenite and Yugoslav Bulgarian groups evince a 
much higher degree of internal cohesion than North African, Eastern and 
Central Europeans and Iraquis, and (b) that there exists a close relation be- 


1. On this see our papers in Human Relations, Vol. 5, No. 3-4. 
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tween this cohesion and the immigrants’ preparedness to change and adapt 
themselves to the new conditions. Here we discover also a strong relation 
between group cohesion and democratic leadership, which in its turn enhances 
the possibility of adaptation. It shows us also that the extent of authoritarian 
tendencies is much stronger in political and bureaucratic setting than in other 
channels. This is borne out also by the distribution of the types of leaders in 
different ecological settings. 





Type of leader 





Ecological Ethnic Professional Economic Political Bureaucratic 
setting Authori- Demo- Authori- Demo- Authori- Demo- Authori- Demo- Authori- Demo- 
tarian cratic tarian cratic tarian cratic tarian cratic tarian cratic 








Rural co-opera- 


tivesettlement 3 7 4 12 3 15 6 12 8 10 
Semi-urban 

settlement II 15 8 13 9 16 15 10 QI 8 
Urban 19 18 14 26 II 19 29 17 29 12 

Tora. 33 40 26 51 23 50 50 39 58 30 





The general significance of this table seems to be similar to that given in the 
report on inter-generation tensions. 

Thus we see that the purely bureaucratic leader (among whom there is 
also a much higher extent of autocratic tendencies) is much more pronounced 
in the more ‘anonymous’ absorbing environments—(i.e. especially in urban 
places), and much weaker in the agricultural settlements, where the possibilities 
of close interweaving of the social life of the immigrants and the absorbing 
structure are much higher. In general it is also in these settlements that the 
possibilities of development of democratic leadership are much higher. This 
confirms our previous analysis of the influences of bureaucratic conditions of 
absorption and the hiatus they may create between the immigrants and the 
new society. 


THE PROBLEM OF ETHNIC HOMOGENEITY AND HETEROGENEITY AND THEIR 
RELATIONS TO COMMUNITY INTEGRATION AND LEADERSHIP 


One of the purposes of this research was also to see to what extent ‘ethnic’ 
homogeneity or heterogeneity influence the patterns of leadership activities and 
of community integration. Basic statistical data collected by Professor R. Bacchi 
have shown that (a) heterogeneity usually does increase with the size of the 
community and (b) that there is no special relation between homogeneity 
and heterogeneity and social participation and the learning and use of the 
Hebrew language. The broad implications of these findings have also been, 
in a general way, substantiated in the more intensive field researches. There 
it was shown that the extent of heterogeneity or homogeneity per se was not 
an important determinant of social activities or social tensions. The important 
factor was usually the extent of internal cohesion of a given group of immi- 
grants, of its identification with the new country and of participation within 
its structure. This usually also determined the type of relations with other 
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ethnic groups and with their leaders. The more cohesive, stable and positively 
oriented a given group, the better its relations with other groups—if these are 
reciprocated. The same applies in a general way to patterns of leadership. 
In so far as leaders are among the more positive and active participators, 
they are also usually ready to participate in associations and activities with 
other groups. In so far as they are bearers of social tensions, they tend also to 
increase the tension with other groups, in various spheres of life. Thus it seems 
possible to state that in general ethnic homogeneity or heterogeneity is not a 
determining factor of social development or adjustment of immigrants, and 
that these processes are determined by the general characters of the groups 
of immigrants and of the conditions of absorption, in which homogeneity or 
heterogeneity play only a secondary role. 

This statement should, however, be qualified in one way. The field researches 
have shown that there exists one type of inter-ethnic situation which may give 
rise to special intergroup tensions. Such a situation is when two ethnic groups 
between whom there does exist some potential incompatibility and prejudice 
are placed on one common and rather narrow setting involving physical 
proximity (e.g. an agricultural cooperative or a small compact suburb). 
In such case it becomes possible for each group to project its prejudices and 
tensions on the other group, and the tension may easily become semi-institu- 
tionalized. In such a situation the ethnic constellation in itself seems to be a 
contributing factor. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing analysis of the pattern of leadership and group homogeneity 
within Israeli society shows the changing nature of social integration and 
consensus since the establishment of the State of Israel and the beginning of 
the great influx of mass immigration. In the period of the Yishuv there was 
but little scope for the development of special ethnic or immigrant leadership, 
and all the ethnically heterogeneous groups became fully integrated into a 
relatively unified social structure. The integration of this structure was based 
on strong common social solidarity which was fostered in the many common 
social groups and associations. There were strong and positive relations be- 
tween these various groups and between their respective leadership. All these 
groups and leaders were also usually connected with the upper elite of the 
community, and there was a strong interaction between them. In this way 
a common solidarity was fostered and there was almost no place for any 
deviant, separatist, leadership. 

This picture has changed considerably with the establishment of the State 
of Israel. The bases of social consensus and solidarity have changed consi- 
derably, and with them also the patterns of leadership within the new society. 
Instead of internal identification and solidarity interwoven within a network 
of closely knit primary groups, a more formal type of identification gradually 
developed, borne mainly by formal structure and relations. This formal type 
of identification inevitably entailed a weakening of the intensive collectivity- 
orientation, and, in the beginning, also of civic morale. More and more 
individualistic orientations, whether of individuals or of various subgroups, 
took the place of the former intensive collectivity-orientation. While this 
process is still developing at present, and it is thus difficult to evaluate it fully 
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and to predict its outcome, yet its consequences, especially for the problem 
of absorption of immigrants, are relatively clear. It is also within the framework 
of these changing bases of solidarity and identification that the different 
approaches to the allocation of power and the opposition to growing bureau- 
cratization could be discerned within the old population. 

All these developments have, as we have seen, a considerable impact upon 
the process of leadership selection among the immigrants and on their relations 
with the established elite and with the old population. On the one hand, the 
new immigrants have not as yet obtained top positions and their interaction 
with the old inhabitants is mostly effected in the lower strata of society. 
On the other hand, owing to the changing nature of the total situation, there 
was more and more scope for specific ethnic leadership and for the develop- 
ment of various kinds of intergroup tensions fostered to some extent by various 
types of leaders. These tensions could arise as well from the blockage of mobi- 
lity between the bureaucratic absorbing structure as from the social orienta- 
tions of the various immigrant groups. But even the accommodating leadership 
which identified itself with the absorbing society would also tend to develop 
special fields of ethnic activity and to perpetuate to some extent the social 
heterogeneity of the society. 

Thus we find here, as we also shall when we study the relations between 
generations in Israeli society, a more heterogeneous and differentiated social 
structure developing and within it also more potential anomic fields and 
fields of tensions of various kinds. 


INTER-GENERATION TENSIONS IN ISRAEL 


S. N. Ersenstapt and J. Ben-Davip 


THE PROBLEM 


Our purpose here is to survey and analyse the main patterns of relations | 
between different generations in Israeli society and to see to what extent | 
there exist any specific inter-generation tensions and in what way, if any, | 


they are solved within that society. 

Our analysis will be divided mainly into two parts. In the first we shall 
examine and describe the problems as they existed and still exist in the older, 
established, Jewish community, the so-called Yishuv, of the period before 
the establishment of the State of Israel; our discussion here will be based on 
special researches on youth culture and youth movements. The second part 
will deal mainly with problems of new immigrant youth, who came to Israel 
after the establishment of the State, and will be based on special studies of 
this problem. We shall see, however, that to some extent there exist some 
problems common to both periods, although they may have been solved in 


different ways. 
The starting point of our discussion will be the problem of inter-generation 
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relations in a community of immigrants. The Yishuv and the State of Israel 
are both typical immigrant communities, having many problems in common 
with other such communities and countries. It is well known that in such 
countries the relations between different generations may become fraught 
with tensions which may manifest themselves in juvenile delinquency deviant 
cliques, etc. In general, in such societies the social continuity of different 
generations may be disrupted. Our purpose here was first to understand the 
problems of immigration relations in immigrant communities in general 
and their special manifestation in Israel in particular. 

Our investigations suggest that we may achieve a somewhat fuller under- 
standing of the question by taking into account two more general sociological 
characteristics of the processes of adaptation and absorption of new immigrants. 
These characteristics are: (a) diminution of the family’s effective capacity 
to satisfy an organized hierarchy of needs and aspirations of its members, 
and especially of children and adolescents; and (b) limitation of specific 
‘youth groups’ and ‘youth culture’. 

The process of adaptation to a new country necessarily transforms both 
the internal structure of the family and the whole field of social participation 
of its members. In the first phases of adaptation a shrinkage in the field of 
effective social participation of the immigrants usually takes place. Their 
energy has largely to be expended in all kinds of activities connected with 
economic problems and in making fresh orientations in the new country, the 
usual result of which is that the old family roles cannot be fully sustained. 
The consequent feeling that their new family set-up is inadequate has been 
spontaneously expressed by about 80 per cent of the new immigrants observed 
by us, and is generally recognized in the literature on immigrants. Such a 
situation frequently gives rise to undue emphasis on basic needs such as food, 
shelter, sexual relations, and apathy in relation to other, broader social 
‘needs’ and problems. It has sometimes even been found that the family ceases 
almost entirely to function as a social unit. 

There are many points of tension. The new immigrant must not only learn 
new ‘techniques’ of behaviour, but must also rearrange his whole hierarchy 
of needs and activities, and re-define his conception of himself and his social 
status. The process, which is in any case difficult, is rendered still more difficult 
by the various dislocations connected with immigration. The lack of integration 
of needs, etc., may, in various degrees, affect the ability of the family to orient 
the children and adolescents towards their future social roles and to give them 
the wider social perspective and values that are essential. 

Along with this transitory process we find in most modern industrial 
immigration countries a more basic one which has more permanent, 
structural, results. The immigrants’ adaptation involves a diminution and 
limitation of the social functions performed by the family. The immigrants, 
coming from ‘familial? communities (usually peasant or artisan), find them- 
selves in more individualistic societies, based on a high degree of economic 
specialization and ‘universal’ citizenship. In the countries of absorption 
the family does not constitute the basic unit of the social division of labour, 
and many social roles have to be performed by the individual independently 
of his role and status within the family. The limitation of the sphere of the 
family and the undermining of the ‘traditional’-familial scale of values gives 
rise in varying degrees to ‘peer groups’ formed at different age levels by 
children and adolescents. These groups, which emerge in almost any industrial, 
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urbanized, society fill the social ‘vacuum’ between the family and the com- 
munity. The predispositions towards formation of age groups is intensified 
among immigrants, especially, as has been rightly emphasized in the literature, 


among the second generation of immigrants. This is due, first, to the dif- | 


ferences of tradition and cultural orientation between the different generations 
of immigrants; secondly, to the speed of dislocation from a ‘familial’ to a 
‘non-familial’ setting and the consequent inability of the families to orient 
their children towards performing extra-familial roles. 

The decreasing scope of the family does not however diminish, its crucial 
importance for the understanding of our problem. The family remains the 
main socializing agency, and its relation to the total social structure becomes 
perhaps even more crucial and important—from the point of view of the social 
development of children—than in a ‘familial’ society. It is not, however, 
the internal structure of the family which is most important, but the relations 
between this structure and the total new social field. 


INTER-GENERATION RELATIONS IN ISRAEL 


Within the Jewish community in Palestine and in Israel, there developed many 
types of youth groups and youth movements. We may distinguish between 
the following main types: (a) organized, legitimate youth movements, some 
linked with different kinds of pioneering movements, others of a more 
recreational type; (b) relatively unorganized or loosely organized cliques, 
recreational groups of children, etc.; (c) delinquent groups. All these youth 
groups have certain common characteristics, mainly associated with the 
needs they fulfil. 

Interviews, observation and analysis of the internal literature of youth 
movements indicated fairly clearly a number of motivations, varying in 
intensity in the different groups. These were: (a) acquirement of social skills, 
especially in the sphere of spontaneous competitive behaviour, which are not 
fully developed at home; (b) the possibility of achieving not-too-distant 
goals (play, recreation, etc.) in contrast to the more distant ones towards 
which most of their activities at home are oriented; (c) acquisition of a fuller, 
more independent status within a group, in contrast to their dependent status 
at home, school, and in the occupational field (if there is any status at all in 
the latter); (d) identification with a small primary (nuclear) group, with the 
members of which one shares the same experiences; (e) more direct experience 
of social activities and values which are outside the scope of the family and 
school and which give to the youngsters a feeling of fuller and more direct 
participation in the community. 

These factors were equally emphasized by members of the socially adapted 
and the delinquent groups; no signifiant difference could be found among 
them from this point of view. In each group formation these functions were 
fulfilled by different sets of activities, or, to put it another way, the activities 
of each type of youth group were organized in different ways and oriented 
towards different goals and values. 

The various kinds of youth groups and youth movements do differ however 
in many other respects, which are of crucial importance to our analysis. First 
they differ in the extent to which they are fully organized and legitimated 
in the social structure, or conversely the extent to which they are only informal 
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groups or even outright deviant groups. Secondly, they differ in the type of 
their internal organization and structure. 

We shall deal first with the first difference as it seems to be of the greatest 
importance to our central problem—the way in which inter-generation 
relations are solved in immigrant countries and the ways in which social 
continuity is maintained in such communities. Our problem here is to discover 
under what social conditions these different types of youth groups usually 
arise. Before answering this specific question, it would be worth while to 
survey in a general way the extent to which some sort of specific youth culture 
develops in different social sectors of the Jewish community, and the condi- 
tions of its development. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF YOUTH GROUPS IN THE YISHUV 


Our previous researches have indicated that the most important factor in the 
development of such youth culture is the extent to which the general con- 
ditions of family transformation and of the establishment of a social division 
of labour not based on the family outlined above take place. 

A cursory examination shows that a specific youth culture is predominantly 
developed among the different professional, bureaucratic, middle-class and 
upper working-class sections of the urban population, in the communal 
settlements (kibbutzim), and among those sections of the Oriental Jews which 
are going through rapid processes of ‘culture contact’ and culture change. 
It is far less in evidence among Oriental families which still persist in their 
traditional setting, in the co-operative settlements (Moshav Ovdim, a co- 
operative village consisting of family farms), in the Moshavoth and among 
some of the lower urban classes. 

A more detailed examination of each of these sectors will show us clearly 
how the development of youth culture is related to the place of the family 
in the social division of labour. 


The Traditional Oriental Family 


This family may be considered the most ‘pure’ example of the first type of 
division of labour. Almost the whole social organization has been organized 
on the basis of patriarchial families. The families were the units of 
‘occupational’ specialization. The family was, also, a very important centre 
of religious activities—and in most communally organized religious activities, 
such as the synagogue, the religious schools, etc., the familial households 
acted as units. The community (kehila) was usually an aggregate of families. 
The greatest part of children’s life was spent within the family and most of 
their roles were defined in relation to other members of the family. The only 
partial exception is the religious school (kuttab or heder). But even here there 
were only few distinctions based on age grades, and the studies were clearly 
oriented towards the better performance of the traditional family roles. The 
age of marriage was usually very low and the young people remained un- 
attached to any family only for a very short period of time. 

This type of social organization has persisted for some time in Palestine, 
although it is rapidly declining. Here the correlation between a division of 
labour based on families and the absence of ‘youth culture’ is most clearly 
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seen. It can be easily explained by the great degrees of continuity of orientation 
and procreation among the families and by the almost complete definition of 
an individual’s status through his place in the family. 

In so far, however, as this traditional family structure did not persist, 
various types of deviant organizations arose. 


The Co-operative Settlement (Moshav Ovdim) and the Moshava' 


These two types are less pure and extreme examples of a division of labour 
based on the family. In fact we witness here already some degree of discrepancy 
between some important social roles and the ‘familial’ roles. The basic economic 
agricultural organization of the Moshav—and to a somewhat lesser degree, 
of the Moshava—is based on the family unit. In the Moshava a much greater 
degree of occupational specialization takes place in the non-agricultural 
spheres. 

On the farms a greater part of the children’s free time is spent within the 
family, where they perform basically the same tasks as the adults, helping in 
the work on the farm, on the land, etc. The process of their specialization and 
education, in so far as it is not performed within the family, is to a very great 
degree oriented towards the continuation of the family farm and towards the 
acquisition of the necessary skills. The age of marriage is relatively young 
—18 to 20 on the average. There exists, however, one problem in this transition, 
which is to find enough land for all the sons or a way in which to incorporate 
them in the family farm. 

Here a decisive element of discontinuity comes in, and it is much more 
marked in the Moshava than in the Moshav. This discontinuity gives rise to 
some tensions between the generations and is to a great degree accountable 
for the different degrees of occupational specialization outside the agricultural 
sphere. A second major point of discontinuity arises in what may be called 
the general, political and cultural sphere. Here (specially in the Moshava) 
the roles of the members are largely independent of their family status. This 
may be explained by the fact that these villages are parts of a wider social 
structure, where democratic practices prevail and where the individual is a 
full member in his own rights, participating in the political and cultural 
activities as an independent unit. Accordingly we see that some important 
institutional agencies operate independently of the family—e.g. the school 
system and the different forms of political and military organizations (the 
self-defence Haganah in the mandate period, the army today), various youth 
movements, etc. 

In the Moshav and Moshava we find accordingly an already higher— 
although still relatively low—degree of emergence of ‘youth culture’. It is 
usually higher in the Moshava than in the Moshav, and it usually takes on 
two different shapes. First, we find many cliques and groups—usually com- 
prised of members of the same school grades—most of whose activities are 
oriented towards the common spending of leisure time and of ‘exploration’ 
of the wider world outside the limits of their own community. The degree 
of formal organization and of deviancy from the adult pattern is very small, 
most of the activities being usually confined to a very small part of the children’s 
social space. Characteristically enough the most active members are either 


1. A village based on private ownership of land and private farms. 
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those who are (or were) continuing their studies in different town schools, 
who are preparing themselves for a specific (usually non-agricultural) vocation 
and also those (mostly bachelors) whose status on the family farm is of a 
rather ambiguous or transitory nature. 

The second focal point of youth organization in the Moshav and Moshava 
used to be the performance of different patriotic or political duties, such as 
membership in the Haganah, etc. In so far then as some degree of youth 
culture does arise, it is clearly connected with those areas of social relations 
which are not embedded in the family system. 


The Urban Sectors 


The second type of social division of labour, which is not based on the family 
unit, is most clearly discernible in the urban sector, in which the family does 
not function either as a full economic or cultural and political unit. The sep- 
arateness of the family sphere from that of school, occupation and social and 
political activities is here quite clear and similar—although perhaps less 
intense owing to the smallness of scale—to most modern urban societies. 

An additional aspect should, however, be emphasized. This is the factor of 
immigration and culture contact. For many of the families in the urban sector 
immigration to Palestine meant a complete change of cultural and social 
setting. The problems arising from this change were most acute among those 
types of immigrants who did not fully participate in the modern, European, 
Zionist movement which has created the social and cultural pattern of the new 
Jewish Palestine. The most outstanding examples here are those Oriental 
Jews who were not able to perpetuate their old social structure. In these cases 
the family has been losing most of its functions and its focal place within the 
social division of labour, and its pattern has become more and more similar 
to the general pattern. The discontinuities between the family and the total 
social structure were intensified by the fact of culture contact and relative 
cultural incompatibility between the older generations and the new setting. 

It is in the different strata of the urban population that all the many types 
of ‘youth culture’ are most prevalent. Here the different types of youth move- 
ments, groups and cliques organize their activities and recruit their mem- 
bership. It is here also that manifestations of deviant youth activities—juvenile 
deliquency, etc.—are most prevalent. 


The Communal Settlements 


In the communal settlements (kibbutzim) the clearest correlation between the 
‘unfamilial’ division of labour and a very intensive and formalized youth 
culture is discernible. As is well known, the family in the kibbutz has lost almost 
all its formal economic and educational functions. Even meals are taken 
mainly in the common dining-room. The family as a unit does not function 
in any area of the social structure except in that of housing. Every married 
couple has usually its own room, but in most places the children do not live 
with their parents. They come only to visit them in off-hours, to play, etc. 
The children live in separate buildings and most of their life is organized 
within specific formal age grades. The scope of these age grades comprises 
school activities, work, sleeping, eating and clothing—the greatest part of the 
social space of the child. Special adults—teachers, instructors, caretakers, etc.— 
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are assigned to lead, organize and teach these grades. The grades have their 
autonomous institutions—committees, ‘general assembly’, etc.—which under 
the guidance of adults direct and organize all their different activities. These 
institutions are patterned after those of the adult community, but are entirely 
distinct from it. In the kibbuiz we witness the fullest manifestations of an 
organized youth culture, brought together in this ‘experimental’ situation with 
the highest degree of discontinuity between the family and the total social 


structure. 


STABILITY AND INSTABILITY IN INTER-GENERATION RELATIONS IN ISRAEL 


Thus, the different sectors of the Jewish community in Palestine have solved 
in their own ways the problems of inter-generation tensions and relations. 
Some have succeeded in overcoming almost entirely any strong tensions by 
making organized vouth groups and youth movements fully legal. Others have 
only partially authorized such groups and have developed more informal 
types, while in still others the deviant youth groups have been developed. 

The first—the organized trend—is mainly to be found in the kibbutzim, in 
the various strata of the bureaucratic middle classes, some of the members of 
the professions and especially among the upper organized strata of the workers, 
with which the bureaucratic strata are closely connected. The second, negative 
trend is most prevalent among some sections of the lower middle-class strata, 
the lower strata of the workers and those sections of the community undergoing 
processes of culture contact—specially some sections of the Oriental Jews. 

The mere classification according to socio-economic status does not, however, 
explain fully the problem. Even in this classification we did not follow the 
usual pattern owing to the fact that in the social stratification of the Jewish 
community in Palestine a unique element enters—the element of ‘pioneering’. 
Within some of the most important sections of the community the social status 
of the individual is based not so much on his economic position as on his 
participation in the different ‘pioneering’ activities and groups. It is among 
those sections of the population most imbued with the ‘pioneering’ values that 
the youth movements—specially those with pioneering ideology—take root. 
The sociological analysis of these values is, then, essential for the solution 
of our problem. 

These values set a high premium on activities connected with national values 
(specially values of national renaissance), public service and social justice. 
They tend to throw a somewhat specific light on the specialization and emphasis 
on functional performance which are engendered by the ‘unfamilial’ division 
of labour. They tend to emphasize an aspect of this specialization which in 
many non-traditional Western industrial societies is neglected and overlooked. 

In most of these societies—in so far as economic activities develop according 
to the pure ‘market pattern’—the specialization and functional performance 
is geared to individual advancement in the economic sphere. In this way 
specialization becomes strongly connected with competition—not only in the 
technical but also in the socio-economic sphere. Economic specialization 
acquires its peculiar dual characteristic as a means and an intrinsic end at the 
same time. 

The ‘pioneering’ values, by contrast, tend to emphasize a different possibility 
of specialization—that of gearing it to common, non-competitive values. 
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All the activities connected with specialized, functional activities are specially 
evaluated according to the degree in which they contribute to—or at least 
do not contradict—the perpetuation of the common values and not to their 
intrinsic techno-economic goals. The peculiar feature, however, of the Israeli 
social structure is that the development of technical-economic proficiency is 
not hampered by—or set within the limits of—a set of traditional values (as 
in certain European societies), but is geared to a set of common national and 
social values which definitely further and encourage the growing specialization 
as a means of their realization. Accordingly, these values do not hinder the 
development of the social division of labour but even increase it—and with 
it the development of ‘youth culture’. In this case, however, the youth culture 
is canalized within an organized structure and geared to the common values. 
In other words, the youth movements provide a good channel for the conti- 
nuous transference of identification from the family to the total social structure. 
This is achieved because of the different type of identification taking place 
between the child and its parents in those parts of the social structure where 
the attachment to common values is the strongest. 

This orientation towards a more ‘dispersed’ identification finds then its 
full institutional expression in the youth movement. This is achieved mainly 
in the following ways: (a) the strong emphasis on the ultimate common 
values of the society; (b) the continuous participation in social activities with 
future fellow-citizens and the perception of the place of one’s own activities 
within a wider range; (c) mutual identification with these age-mates and with 
the common values upheld in these activities. 

In this way youth culture is organized within the institutional structure, 
legitimized and closely connected to the ultimate common values. The possi- 
bility that the youth culture will take on disruptive characteristics and will 
oppose the values of the adult world is in this way overcome. Although many 
psychological tensions between children and their parents may arise, the degree 
of structural incompatibility between the family, the total social structure and 
the youth movement is minimized. This may be clearly seen in the ideologies 
of the youth movements in which opposition to the family and the social 
structure is minimized while the articulation of common values is emphasized. 

From the above analysis the peculiar position and features of the ‘working- 
youth’ movement may be understood. Among the common ‘pioneering’ 
values that of social justice and security is one of the most basic. The opposition 
between these values and those of ‘individualistic’ advancement may be most 
acute among the lower economic strata where the demands of competition are 
severe. The purpose of the working-youth movement then becomes not so 
much to change immediately the status and economic welfare of its members 
as to effect their transition towards those sectors where the common values 
—especially those of social security, etc.—prevail, and only through them to 
improye the economic standard and to widen the scope of social participation. 
It should then be expected that the degree of incompatibility between the 
generations would be higher among some sections of this movement. 

In those sectors of the social structure where the orientation towards the 
common values is weak, youth culture loses its organized character and the 
distinctiveness of its goals. It takes on more and more the shape of loose cliques, 
with mainly recreational goals and activities, whose aim no longer is to 
change the social orientation of their members. As in the ‘pioneering’ families, 
there exists here no marked structural opposition between the different 
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generations, but the degree of discontinuity and tension between the genera- 
tions may be greater—especially if the children want to join the more organized 
movements. 

These sectors comprise those whose main occupations are in trades and 
handicrafts, semi-skilled workers, casual workers, etc. While no exact data as 
to their proportion in the total population are available it would be a fair 
guess that they comprise about 30-35 per cent of the total population. It is in 
these sectors that the transition from the unorganized life of youth groups to 
adult life seems to be amorphous unless orientations to other sectors 
develop. 

The ‘deviant’ types of youth culture are—according to our analysis— 
connected with situations where there is discrepancy between the social orien- 
tations and values of the family and the possibility of their being realized 
within the social structure. Although this tendency may exist—in a mild form— 
in many individualistic families, it is intensified only in specific situations. 
This occurs mainly in two typical instances. First, as in many Western societies 
there are families in the interstices of the economic system lacking economic 
stability who cannot enable their children to realize their goals. Secondly 
—and to a larger extent—these disrupting tendencies become greatly enhanced 
in situations of immigration and culture contact. In those situations the 
parents’ effective symbolization of the social structure is minimized and the 
discontinuity in the transference of identification becomes more acute. In 
such cases it is quite understandable that the degree of juvenile delinquency is 
highest among some section of the Oriental Jews, where the processes of culture 
contact are most acute. 

Some sectors of the Oriental Jews—who comprised about 20-25 per cent of 
the population of the Yishuv—were, as is well known, the less integrated 
sectors from the point of view of adaptation of immigrants. They evinced 
various forms of social disorganization—lack of stability of family life and 
relations, occupational and educational retardation etc.! All these manifes- 
tations seem to be closely related to the high incidence of juvenile delinquency 
among them. 

The greatest extent of stability and of formal organization in inter-genera- 
tion relations is to be found in the most collectively organized sectors—the 
various kinds of agricultural settlements—and in strata having the weakest 
orientation toward the collective values of the society (i.e. some of the urban 
strata and the individualistic villages) where only informal youth groups tend 
to develop, youth groups which accept to a great extent the respective values 
of their sectors. The greatest extent of deviancy is to be found in those groups 
who have not been fully integrated into either of these sectors. But perhaps the 
most interesting and certainly the most dynamic aspect of inter-generation 
relations could be found in the urban strata with some sort of collective orien- 
tation. It is mainly within these strata that the various types of organized 
youth movements were developed and it is worth while to analyse them in 
greater detail and to see in what way they did solve these problems. 


x. See S. N. Eisenstadt, ‘The Oriental Jews in Palestine’, Jewish Social Studies, Vol. XI, 1951. 
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THE ORGANIZED YOUTH MOVEMENTS IN ISRAELI SOCIETY 


It has been estimated that about 30 per cent of adolescents are organized 
within these movements, but the number of those who have passed through 
them is greater, and they touch, in one way or another, on the social life-space 
of almost every boy and girl.1 Three main types may be discerned: (a) the 
pioneering type, which emphasizes Zionist and social ideals and whose ma- 
nifest aim is to make their members into members of agricultural co-operative 
and communal settlements; (b) ‘working-youth’ movements whose main aim 
is the educational and occupational advancement of their members; (c) a 
third type, mainly a recreational one with strong emphasis on sport and 
leisure-time activities and without any definite ‘social’ aim. This type is the 
less organized and shades off into cliques, etc. 

All the different types of movements have some common characteristics. 
Among these the most important seem to be: (a) they all operate outside the 
sphere of family, school, or working place; (b) they all attempt to organize 
youth in specific, formal groups, and to gear their activities to goals which are 
not contained in either family or school (workshop) situations, and to foster 
among them new types of identifications; (c) they all emphasize the element of 
specific age as a basis for common activities and identification. 

They differ mainly in the following points: (a) the extent of the social 
space of the youths which is covered by their activities and the corresponding 
degree of formalization; (b) the extent to which the goals set up by them are 
oriented towards a change in their members’ social status or the degree of 
continuity with the parents’ life which is embedded in these goals. 

A detailed research of the main urban youth movements has investigated 
the place of these movements in the social world of the children, in their 
relations to the family, school, etc. 

The results show that there is a considerable correspondence between the 
youth movement joined, the school and the social status of the parents. Scouts 
recruit most of their members from the old established secondary schools of 
some social standing, whereas the members of Hamahnoth Haolim (a left-wing 
socialist group) come mainly from technical highschools and the less fashionable 
secondary schools. There is, of course, a corresponding difference between 
the status of parents, although—as will be shown presently—it is not always 
the objective status which is decisive. The members of Hashomair Hatzair 
(an extreme left-wing group) seem to come from a more varied background. 
Even the small numbers interviewed show a very marked tendency of this 
movement to absorb youngsters from broken homes. The atmosphere of this 
ideologically totalitarian movement and its thorough and efficient organization 
of the total life of its members appear to be substitutes for a stable home life 
in these cases. This differentiation of movement membership according to 
class lines is somewhat of a surprise, both in view of the progressive ideology and 
policies of these movements and in view of the recency of Jewish settlement 
in the country. 

As to the typology of participation within one movement, a few distinct 
types seem to emerge, some of which we shall attempt to describe in some detail. 
In constructing this typology, the following variables were mainly considered: 
status in the movement; amount of participation, identification with move- 


1. See A. N. Poliak, The Jewish Community at the End of the War, Tel Aviv, 1946 (in Hebrew). 
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ment; plans for the future; attitudes towards school; parents’ status; parents’ 
attitudes towards status; affective relationship between parents and child; 
parents’ influence on child’s plans for future; parents’ attitude towards 
movement. The active leader-type in the movements—even in the fairly 
left-wing Hamahnoth Haolim—is not one who is in conflict with his parents, 
rebels against them, etc., but one who as a rule has emotionally harmonious 
relations with them. There seems to be, however, little guidance on the part 
of the parents of this leader-type (especially in the Hamahnoth Haolim), 
who appear to be unable and probably unwilling to serve as an ideal (either 
occupationally or from the point of view of values) for their children. Although 
there seems to be no expressed dissatisfaction with status, there is a kind of 
passive dissatisfaction, or at least lack of identification, with it. 

The function of the movement in these cases seems to be to provide a system 
of values and a plan for the future, which the family is unable to provide. In 
these cases the family seems to have been a successful primary socializing 
agency, and also an efficient provider of material welfare and emotional 
security, leaving, however, the actual preparation of the child for adult life 
to the movement, often by actually directing the child to it. This type of 
member tends to stress the importance of the practical functions and the 
general values of the movement. His identification with it is a practical one, 
through many, often important, functions which he himself fulfils. 

In cases of actual dissatisfaction with status on the part of the parents and 
the feeling on the part of the child that the family is inadequate as a provider, 
the movement appears to the child as a kind of reference group, without, 
however, his being quite certain about the nature of his membership in it. 
Often he draws a line between himself and the ‘aristocracy’ of the movement, 
who come as a rule from more secure families than himself. The actual functions 
fulfilled by this type of member within the movement are not many and are 
not of great importance. His identification with it is at times more intensive 
than in the case of the first type, but nearly always less practical. There is 
rarely the feeling of oneness with the movement, which appears rather as a 
probably better alternative to their present surroundings and an ideal rather 
than part of their own identity. 

Children of families with high identification with their status (the important 
variable seems to be identification with the status, and not so much the 
objective status itself) tend to choose a more neutral type of movement 
(such as the scouts and guides); or in cases of this kind in the Hamahnoth 
Haolim they tended to stress greatly the non-political elements of the move- 
ment’s ideclogy, often expressly denying the importance of the political 
element in spite of the obvious facts. 

The non-respected or problem member was, in our cases, a problem to 
his family as well. It is obvious that most of the movements are fairly ‘institu- 
tional’ in their standards of behaviour, unable and unwilling to do anything 
with the deviant or with the actively rebelling type. This seems to be different 
in the extreme left- or right-wing movements. 

Whereas in the case of relationship between family and movement the 
former appeared to be the independent variable, in the case of the influence 
of the school the connexion seems to be the reverse, with the movement 
forming and limiting the child’s perception of the school and its function 
within his life plan. The importance of the school is limited to the transmission 
of knowledge, and its educational influence beyond this is generally denied. 
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Identification with the school and with teachers does not exist, and even in 
cases where it obviously does, the movement member will tend to rationalize 
it away. The same applies to the subjects of study. Interest is often pointed 
out; but as to the wish for professional or occupational careers, this is expressly 
subordinated to the demands of the movement in the Hamahnoth Haolim 
(not so in the scouts). Similarly, preparation of school work is a second 
priority to activity in the movement. 

This typology (which has yet to be substantiated on the full material) 
does not cover all the types and motives of participation, and even the material 
upon which the present analysis is based will have to be further analysed before 
quantification will be attempted. However, it may be of some interest to 
indicate the implications of the material for the analysis of the total social 
structure. 

The avowed aim of the youth movements is to bring about social change 
through transferring urban (mainly middle-class) youth to the working life of 
rural communal settlements, which are supposed to form the basis of a utopian 
socialistic community. They are intended to mean for the youth a break with 
the life of their families. However, our results indicate that the choice of 
movement itself is to a large extent influenced by the status or status security 
of the family. Similarly, the child’s role in the movement seems to be, to a 
large extent, a reflection of status factors. This is the case not only in such 
near bourgeois movements as the scouts (even this movement has a socialisti- 
cally tinted ideology), but also in such almost expressly ‘revolutionary’ 
movements as the Hamahnoth Haolim. Many middle-class parents seem to 
direct their children to this movement, or at least tacitly to agree to their 
participation in it. They regard it as a suitable agency of education for social 
life and the inculcation of the idealistic values of socialist Zionism. The choice 
of a fairly dogmatic movement reflects in these cases the parents’ lack of 
identification with their social roles, a kind of flight into ideology without 
really wanting social change. 

This might still leave open the possibility for the movement to turn this 
rather passive resentment into action and organize it for its own ends. The 
continued harmonious contact between parents and children does not, 
however, point to such conclusions, and indeed a very small proportion of 
members joins a communal settlement—the path definitely prescribed by 
the movement and strongly identified with by almost all of the members as 
long as their membership lasts. The actual meaning of membership is therefore 
not education for social change, but the inculcation of some idealistic socialism, 
which has acquired a place in the central value system of the society (or 
perhaps rather in its central symbol system, in view of its lack of consequence 
for social practice in an increasing number of cases), and is paid lip service 
even by broad strata of the middle classes. From this point of view the function 
of the movement is complementary to that of the family. 


INTER-GENERATION RELATIONS IN THE YISHUV—A SUMMARY 

This relatively strong relation of the various youth movements to family life, 
and the lack of any strong, overall structural opposition between them explains 
also, in a way, the social flexibility of various youth movements and youth 


groups and the wide extent of interrelations between them. Although the 
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formal organization of various youth movements was quite clear and distinct, 
in fact, there existed various stages of participation within them and the 
transition from one informal play group to a rather formal —— organization 
or movement could sometimes be quite easily effected. 

We see thus that in most sectors of the Yishuv the problem of inter-generation 
relations and tensions was solved in a rather stable manner. We find here 
many phenomena very akin to other communities of immigrants—peer 
groups, youth clubs, etc.—but the place of these groups within the social 
setting is somewhat different. The main difference lies in the fact that these 
youth groups were more or less fully accepted within the society, and on the 
whole they were not breeding-grounds for strong deviant tendencies and 
tensions. All these groups developed because of the diminishing scope of the 
family within the social structure, but there was but little structural opposition 
to the family as such, and to its main values. How can we explain this fact 
which is somewhat exceptional in immigrant communities? 

It seems that the roots of such an explanation could be found in the social 
nature of the immigrations (Aliyoth) to Palestine. Unlike many other migra- 
tory movements, these Aliyoth were not strongly bound to the traditional life 
of their countries of origin. Their whole aim was to change the nature of 
Jewish society and culture and not to perpetuate its various traditions. Hence 
their very great predisposition to change, which could be seen in the develop- 
ment of the Yishuv. These groups of immigrants were not only absorbed 
within the Yishuv—they also at the same time created this Yishuv and its 
whole institutional structure. A very significant fact from this point of view 
was that most of these Aliyoth took place not in some traditional, existing 
groups (e.g. families, neighbourhoods, etc.) but in actively new groups 
(mostly of young people) which were created especially for the purpose of 
immigration. These small groups embodied in themselves most of the new 
values and institutions of the new society which they were going to create. 
Because of this there did not exist any basic difference in social orientations 
between the parents who established and developed the new society and the 
children who grew up within the institutional framework of that society and 
were ab initio identified with its main values. Hence, although the scope of 
the family diminished because of factors existing within most immigrant 
communities, no basic inter-generation tensions developed. 

An additional factor which was of great importance from the point of view 
of our discussion is the preponderance of collective values and orientations 
in the social structure of the Yishuv. This preponderance was manifest in 
the reigning pioneering ideology. Because of this preponderance, there existed 
the possibility of directing the psychological and social tension of adolescence 
into collective channels, without at the same time disrupting their continuity 
with their families. This preponderance of collective values gave to the more 
intensive and active elements among the youth the possibility to find channels 
for legitimate activity and social change, while enabling the greatest part of 
the youth to maintain the general orientation to the collective values and 
identification with them. Thus the various youth groups and youth movements 
served as an important channel for the transmission of social continuity and 
solidarity. Despite their structural difference from the family and the school, 


1. See S. N. Eisenstadt, ‘Sociological Structure of the Jewish Community in Palestine’, Jewish Social Studies, 
1948. 
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they seem to have formed an integral part of the whole fabric of education 
and social continuity in the Yishuv. 

Only among deviant youth groups which grew and developed among the 
marginal strata of the Yishuv was this continuity not maintained. We shall 
not deal, however, here with their specific conditions, as these will be better 
understood from the subsequent analysis of immigrant youth. 


IMMIGRANT YOUTH IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


This whole picture of inter-generation relations and the institutional ways of 
dealing with them changed to a very great extent with the establishment of 
the State of Israel and the mass immigration into it. The main, overall 
differences were due to change both in the social nature of the immigration 
and in the absorbing society. 

The oustanding characteristic of the recent and present influx of immigrants 
may perhaps be summarized by saying that the predisposition to change their 
social and cultural roles is considerably less than among the earlier immigrants. 
This is true of most of the immigrant groups, although in varying degrees. 

Almost no groups evince the tendency, so often found in the Yishuv, to a 
total social and economic transformation and to the creation of a new society 
and culture. They do, however, differ among themselves as to the extent of 
predisposition to change and of active adaptation to the new environment. 
Thus it was found! that the Bulgarians and Yugoslavs and the Yemenites 
evince the highest predisposition to change. On the other hand the majority 
of the newcomers from post-Nazi Europe and from the countries within the 
orbit of Arab civilization, especially from North Africa evinced a low predis- 
position to change. Having experienced Nazi torture in one form or another, 
the primary aim of the former is the restoration of the conditions to which 
they were accustomed before the war. These conditions are the only symbols 
of security they know and they naturally cling to them. As for the North 
African Jews, most of them come from semi-civilized social conditions, they 
have a traditional conception of Jewish nationality, and consequently their 
main aim is to preserve their existing traditions and customs, while freeing 
themselves from the yoke of semi-servitude and achieving a fuller and freer life. 

The rather conservative nature of the new immigration, its acceptance of 
the status quo and the attempts of the immigrants to adapt themselves in the 
easiest way to the given situation, may be seen in their tendency: (a) To 
settle in compact neighbourhoods with other immigrants from the same 
country or town. This gives them the feeling of being in familiar surroundings 
where they hear their own language and follow former customs. (b) To 
persist in their old occupations, e.g. commerce and peddling. Many of them 
—especially those with a low predisposition to change—show a rather strong 
initial resistance to occupational change, especially if it involves a complete 
transformation of values and habits, such as engaging in agriculture or manual 
labour. Those who show a higher predisposition to change tended also to 
concentrate in the more remunerative—and not necessarily productive— 
sectors.” 


1. See S. N. Eisenstadt, Human Relations, Vol. V, Nos. 3- 4. 
2. See, in greater detail, S. N. Eisenstadt, The Absorption of Immigrants, London, 1954. 
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This tendency is also intensified by the changed pattern of absorption. 
Social contact between the ‘old’ inhabitants and the new immigrants is 
largely confined to formal, bureaucratic channels and the degree of fusion in 
common informal relations is very limited. The longer-established inhabitants 
hold the upper status positions, while the new immigrants are concentrated 
on the lower rungs of the social and economic ladder. Although efforts are 
constantly being made to widen the channels of social mobility and inter- 
penetration between the old and new inhabitants, the identification of the 
latter with their new social structure is not very close. Indeed, it is often 
even negative or ambivalent, and consequently there is danger of the rise of 
inter-group tensions. 

In other words, with the establishment of the State and its incipient bureau- 
cratization, the collective values of the Yishuv become less pronounced and 
intensive and, generally, there developed a ‘routinization’ of these values, 
In their place there developed more routine channels of social and economic 
organization. All this had, of course, its repercussions on the whole educational] 
system of the country and on the inter-generation relations among the new 
immigrants. The educational impact of the absorbing society was also in the 
main effected through formalized agencies—schools, etc. There were but 
few permanent informal contacts between old youth and immigrant youth. 
There were, of course, many chance meetings on the streets, in various situa- 
tions, etc., but on the whole there was but little tendency for the two sectors 
to establish patterns of common activity, common play groups, etc. This, 
of course, was connected with the relatively high degree of ecological segre- 
gation which in its turn implied different schools, etc. It was only in the 
army that some permanent common meeting places were to be found. It is 
time that some of this factual segregation gradually became lessened— 
especially in various urban quarters—but the process seems to be very slow. 

While the impact of the absorbing society on immigrant families of various 
types was very great and gave rise to the symptoms encountered in all immi- 
grant countries, there did not develop enough channels of absorption of 
these shocks and changes. 

The most significant difference can be found in the fact that only a very 
insignificant part of new immigrant youth tended to join any of the youth 
movements existing and still developing within the established Yishuv. The 
following table based on a representative sample of immigrant families shows 
this quite clearly.” 

Before the immigrant youth there opened up various possibilities of social 
mobility towards the absorbing society, the Yishuv and the State. Among 
these channels the most important were the various kinds of para-military and 
military organizations in which opportunities for the acquisition of technical 
knowledge existed, as well as various special technical and vocational courses. 
But it seems that only a small percentage of the immigrant youth availed 
themselves of these opportunities, especially of the second type. A sample of 
families taken in 1951 showed the following picture (see table). 

There are many indications that this picture has changed to some extent 
since then. Thus in both cases we find that many changes take place—in 


1. See the interesting evidence brought in the essays collected by C. Frankenstein in Between Past and Future, 


Jerusalem, 1953. 
2. This table was prepared by Professor R. Bacchi. 
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Children up to the age of 16 at home. 











Children in youth movements | Learning vocations 
Scouse mC 3 Learning crafts and industry. 43 
United youth movement Learning other vocations. . 35 

(Meuchedet) .. : : 10 Learning building trades . : 2 
Hashomair Hatzair . ... 13 Learning agriculture. . . 7 
B’nai Akivah oe es 5 Not learning a vocation . . 3,987 
Working youth .  .. 30 Not listed .  . . « « 25 
Mizrachi youth . ‘ : : 5 
Sports movement : ; : 10 
Ouiews . 5 : . : 64 
Not ina youth movement. . 3,915 
Not listed . .. R F 44 

Tora. , ie - 4,099 Tora, . ‘ ? - «+ 4,099 








acquisition of the new language, various new habits, internal transformation 
of leadership, etc. But these changes in various objective ‘cultural traits’ do 
not, in themselves, necessarily give rise to more intensive social contacts 
between different groups. 

And the overall initial picture seems to remain rather similar—namely 
that beyond some universal formal and rather bureaucratic channels of 
absorption (i.e. the schools) the contacts between immigrants in general 
and immigrant youth in particular and the old inhabitants is initially rather 
limited and that very few common primary groups are established. There 
are many more informal contacts on the streets and in chance meetings, 
but they do not crystallize as yet into anything permanent. Hence, the process 
of absorption and of social and cultural change among the immigrants took 
on for the most part the form of internal group-transformation. This applies 
to grown-ups and youths alike. 

Thus in several surveys undertaken in immigrant settlements in 1953-4 it 
was found that the average percentage of youth availing themselves of the 
various existing training services was about 15 per cent, while of those parti- 
cipating in youth movements, etc., it was about 8-10 per cent. But this change 
seems to be very slow. Among all kinds of immigrant youth there developed 
manifold types of informal peer groups, youth groups, etc., which became the 
main form of youth culture among them and which were quite often homo- 
geneous—at least from the point of view of the distinction between ‘old’ 
and ‘new’ times. The main problem which we have to investigate here is not 
the relation between organized and unorganized youth groups (of relatively 
small importance anyhow, as most of them are non-organized), but that 
between stable and continuous on the one hand and deviant ones on the 
other hand. Our main concern should be to find under what conditions inter- 
generation tensions become acute to some breaking point and give rise to 
a total rejection of the adult society, both immigrant and absorbing society, 
and when is the process of social transformation of immigrant youth a relatively 
stable and continuous one. 
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STABLE AND DEVIANT GROUPS 


We shall begin first by analysing the structural differences between stable 
and deviant youth groups, then proceed to examine the social conditions 
under which each of these types develops. Under social conditions we shall 
deal with both the internal structure of the immigrant group, its relation to the 
absorbing society and with conditions of absorption. 

The following were found to be the most important structural differences 
between stable and deviant groups. 


Stability, Organization and Solidarity of the Group 


In all these respects a very marked difference existed, the delinquent groups 
in every case ranking lowest. In fact, the stability of any delinquent group and 
its component members was as a rule extremely low. The vouths changed 
their groups very often and the group had only a minimal degree of 
organization. There scarcely existed any permanent goal towards which its 
activities were directed. Groups would shift their attention from one direction 
to another, from pilfering to going to the cinema, etc., each shift involving a 
change in membership and in organization. There existed scarcely any fixed 
types of role and the youths’ relations with one another changed frequently, 
following, however, a leader-follower pattern in which physical aggression 
played a major part. In contrast to this, the socially adapted groups showed 
a higher degree of stability and organization. 


Degree of Organization of the Different Goals in a Definite Hierarchy 


This is, of course, closely connected with the above. Among the delinquent 
groups it was found that the different goals towards which their activities 
were directed were not to any large extent arranged in any definite hierarchy, 
involving some patterning of priorities and ordering in time. They were more 
or less unrelated to one another, and, with constant shifts among them, each 
of them would acquire a temporary priority, only to be forgotten when the 
next goal came within the field of perception. A concomitant characteristic 
was the great stress laid on immediate attainment of a goal and a minimal 
ability to see it in a somewhat longer temporal perspective, and arrange 
other activities as steps towards this attainment. This characteristic gives 
rise in the delinquent groups to many tensions, as it does not enable them 
to gain any of the adult social aims towards which they aspire. By contrast, 
in the socially adapted groups, the aims and activities of the members are 
well organized in definite patterns and in a means-ends sequence. Even here 
the ‘temporal’ span is always shorter than that accorded to the children within 
the orbit of adult society (home, school, etc.). Importance is attached to a 
fuller and quicker achievement of status within the peer group. 


Communication and Identification with the General Community and its Values 


We have seen earlier that one of the main functions of the youth group is to 
provide its members with a channel of communication with those aspects and 
values of community life towards which the family does not effectively orient 
them, and to give them a feeling of fuller participation in the community. 
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This explains why in all these groups—socially adapted and delinquent alike— 
considerable emphasis is laid on goals and ‘virtues’ which symbolize the adult 
world and status, and certain of its aspects from which children may be 
excluded at home and in school: competitive behaviour, full physical prowess 
and strength, independence in spontaneous recreation, social and political 
problems, activities, etc. 

This common orientation towards the adult community, however, takes 
entirely different directions in the two types of youth groups. The main 
difference lies in the fact that in the socially adapted groups there is a gradual 
and more or less orderly preparation for socially sanctioned adult roles, 
whereas in the delinquent groups emphasis is mainly on ‘symbolic’ goals, 
which do not lead to such accepted adult roles, and on a more ‘vicarious’ 
type of identification with the values of the community. The marked emphasis 
on immediate attainment of different external symbols of full social status 
—clothes, spending money, frequenting various recreational (and/or vice) 
resorts—is a manifestation of this tendency. This difference between the two 
types of groups is also manifest in their communication with the adult world. 
In the socially accepted groups, with the gradual extension of new social 
perspectives, attempts to establish more intensive, regular and organized 
communication with the adult world are almost always made, and the tensions 
between the generations do not have a ‘rebellious’ and totally negative 
character. In the delinquent groups these tensions are only rarely overcome 
and neither effective communication with the adult world, nor extension of 
participation in regular and recognized common social situations, roles 
and identifications develop to any large extent. 


Incidence of Internal and External Aggression 


The instability of delinquent groups and lack of attainment of full social 
roles gives rise among them to a higher incidence of internal and external 
aggression. Internally, this aggression is usually connected with the constant 
changing of roles and the strong emphasis on force and physical prowess, 
In external relations, the feeling of insecurity of their own status often gives 
rise to verbal or physical aggression, the main aim of which is to emphasize 
their full ‘status’. This is, for instance, frequently seen in their behaviour 
towards waiters in coffee houses or cinema attendants. 

These characteristics of the socially accepted and delinquent youth groups, 
respectively, show us that the basic difference between them lies in the way 
they solve the psychological and sociological problems arising from the 
discontinuity between the family and the community—a discontinuity which 
exists in any modern industrial society and which is aggravated among 
immigrants. From the sociological point of view, the main characteristic of 
the delinquent group is that it does not provide its members with effective 
channels of communication with the adult community and its values, and 
that it constitutes an uneven and disorderly field of social activity and percep- 
tion through which only very few stable, recognized social roles can be learnt 
and performed. 

We see thus that these deviant groups could not solve in any institutional 
ways the tension which exists among the immigrants between generations; 
and, therefore, the newcomers are not always successful in adapting their 
youth to the absorbing society. 
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Under what conditions do these deviant, delinquent and semi-delinquent 
youth groups arise, and when does the transformation of immigrant groups 
proceed in a more or less steady and continuous way? The main conditions 
are to be found in the relations between the structure of the immigrant family 
and the absorbing structure, and in the conditions of absorption. Before 
outlining these conditions, it would, however, be worth while to point out. an 
interesting feature, relating to the difference between various groups of 
origin, or of what may be called ‘ethnic groups’. In almost all our researches 
on absorption of immigrants it was found that the difference between various 
kinds of ethnic groups was manifest for the most part not in totally different 
social and cultural ‘traits’ or conditions, but rather in the dissimilar incidence 
of the same conditions in each group. The same universal conditions, the same 
types of relations between the family and the absorbing social structure 
were operative in each ethnic group, but to a different extent.! This seems 
to apply, broadly, to the main types of behaviour—delinquent behaviour 
as well as adaptive—manifesting itself in the learning of the Hebrew language, 
of some sort of vocation, of school attendance, etc.—in all ethnic groups but 
in different degrees. 

What are then the specific conditions which give rise to these types of 
behaviour? And to what extent do these conditions differ in various ethnic 
groups? The most important factor is the overall relation of the family to the 
new absorbing society. 


1. Incongruity in conceptions of social status. One of the most frequent manifes- 
tations—or causes—of the negative identification is that the parents have a 
very rigid conception of their own status, which was mainly influenced by 
their old social and cultural setting. Any change means loss of status, and 
correspondingly any emergence of new types of demands on the children 
—whether in schooling, leisure-time activities, etc.—is met with hostility. 
Pressure—physical and emotional—is exerted on the children not to perform 
the new social roles or to satisfy the new ‘needs’. 

Itis among the children from these families that the highest rates of truancy 
from school, absenteeism from work, etc., are found. The result is, of course, 
that the children find it more and more difficult to establish for themselves 
a recognized social status according to the criteria of the new social structure, 
while the ‘old’ status of their families lacks any reality in the new setting. 
Such a situation may develop—either in extreme cases or in thorough and 
prolonged undermining of the family structure—into a complete disruption 
of family life and of its ability to achieve any status at all. In such cases we 
witness the exclusive emphasis on a few basic biological needs and satisfactions 
and a lack of any stable roles and social relations. The relations between the 
parents and children become based more and more on sheer physical force 
which is not backed by any social participation or orientation. While among 
children of these ‘extreme’ families, the indices of delinquent group behaviour 
are usually intensified, quite often they are unable to form any group relations 
at all, as the degree of organization of their personalities is minimal and their 
ability to perform any stable social roles remains undeveloped. 


x. See, in greater detail, J. Ben-David, ‘Ethnic Differences and Social Change’, in : C. Frankenstein (ed.), Between 
Past and Future, Jerusalem, 1953, and S. N. Eisenstadt, The Absorption of Immigrants, op. cit. 
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2. Conflicts of conceptions of authority. This problem has been most widely 
emphasized in the literature on delinquency among immigrants. The stable 
and effective transmission of social and cultural orientations from the parents 
to the children is dependent on the acceptance of the parents’ authority by 
the children. This is undermined whenever the conception of authority in the 
new social setting is different from the old and is transmitted to the children 
through the ‘wider’, ‘non-familial’ environment. In these cases the children’s 
ability to perform new social roles and achieve full status within the new 
environment is jeopardized to the extent that the old authority norms are 
enforced on them, and the ensuing conflict predisposes the youths towards 
delinquent group formation. The emergence of such conflict is, of course, 
related to the difference of norms between familial-patriarchal and industrial- 
individualistic societies, but is not a necessary outcome of this difference. It 
is the degree of insistence on the old authority-dependence relations in the 
new environment which is the predominant factor. 


3. Discrepancy between the parenis’ level of aspiration in the new country and the 
possibility of its realization. This applies mainly to those immigrants who were 
initially more predisposed to change their social roles and to orient their 
aspirations towards the new social setting, but did not succeed in realizing 
them. It is in this context that cultural differences become of greater dynamic 
importance, since the lack of skills and knowledge which are necessary for 
the performance of these new roles may seriously impede their realization. 


4. The extent of maintenance of family solidarity despite the main vicissitudes of 
immigration. This was generally found to be the most important internal 
factor which determined the extent of continuous or delinquent group 
formation. In so far as there existed great internal solidarity, the family could 
absorb the many shocks and changes which occurred as a result of immigration 
as well as many new kinds of behaviour among the young people. If these 
changes do not destroy emotional ties within the family, and disrupt its 
internal solidarity, few delinquent activities develop. 


The following table shows us the extent in percentages to which each of these 
four negative factors, 1, 2, 3, 4, was predominant in the various ethnic groups 
investigated by us and their effects on delinquent behaviour. 


Social conditions of delinquents 











Total Delinquent 
Country of origin I 2 3 4 or semi- 
number delinquent 
. % % % % ~% 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 20 22 23 15 80 10 
East Europe (Poland, Rumania) 30 28 25 32 go 25 
North Africa 40 35 30 35 130 33 
Yemen 15 20 25 15 125 18 
Turkey 20 25 25 20 30 20-21 





These differences between ethnic groups are closely related to the internal 
social structure of these groups and their Jewish solidarity. We have inves- 
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tigated these problems in detail elsewhere, and shall summarize them here 
briefly. 

In our researches it was found that the two most important factors influencing 
the immigrants’ initial predisposition to change were: (a) the extent of internal 
Jewish solidarity and positive identification which exist in a given group; 
and (b) the extent to which the family groups are also highly solidary. While 
both solidary and non-solidary elements and groups could be found in all 
ethnic groups, their distribution was not equal. Thus it was found that the 
Yemenites on the one hand and the Bulgarians and Yugoslavs on the other 
showed the largest extent of solidarity, while parts of the North African and 
East European groups—the smallest extent. Not these differences are also 
operative in the problem being investigated here—the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency among different immigrant groups, seems thus to support and 
enlarge the conclusions of the former studies. 

In addition to this set of factors and conditions which influenced the processes 
of social transformation of immigrant youth, there was another important set of 
conditions, namely the conditions of absorption. Our investigations have 
shown that these conditions can, sometimes, increase the discontinuity between 
the immigrants and the absorbing society. 

It has been found that generally this discontinuity is increased in so far as: 
(a) the new immigrants are put in undefined and unorganized settings in 
which no clearly defined rights and duties are assigned them and in which 
their own inclination to emphasize only the basic, biological needs is intensified ; 
(b) they encounter their new social setting mainly through bureaucratic 
channels and institutions in which they perform merely passive and subordinate 
roles; (c) they cannot fully participate in informal, face-to-face groups and 
relations with the old inhabitants and are mainly confined to formal relations 
in which only minimal mutual identification can develop; and (d) they are 
discriminated against by the old inhabitants. This last condition is, however, rare. 

In other words, the predisposition towards delinquent group formation is 
minimized where the new immigrants (and especially the children and 
adolescents) can find or are enabled to acquire new, permanent and recognized 
social roles and to participate in close personal relations with the old 
inhabitants. The existence of personal channels through which the immigrants 
can be introduced to the new social setting is the prerequisite of absorption. 
In many cases, the existence of such channels mitigates the results of 
unfavourable family settings, and the identification fostered through them 
may sometimes overcome the negative identification between the families 
and the community. 

The importance of these conditions of absorption could be discerned in 
the unequal distribution of delinquent behaviour in various ecological settings 
of absorption as shown in the following table. 


Rural co-operative settlements, 150, 15 per cent (23). 
Semi-urban settlements, 100, 35 per cent (35). 
Urban centres, 205, 40 per cent (80). 


We find thus that in those settings, like agricultural co-operative settlements, 
in which the negative conditions of absorption were relatively unimportant, 


1. S. N. Eisenstadt in Human Relations, Vol. 5, No. 3. 
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the incidence of delinquent behaviour was much lower than in the other 
places, while the reverse holds in the urban settings. 


SUMMARY 


The researches which have been reported here show that the pattern of inter- 
generation tensions in Israeli society after the establishment of the state is 
rather different from the pattern that existed in the period of the Yishuv. The 
main differences lie in the following facts: (a) the importance of the organized 
youth movements has considerably diminished and they seem to play almost 
no significant part in the absorption of immigrant youth; (b) the extent of 
delinquent and semi-delinquent youth groups has considerably increased— 
groups which are not adjusted to either their old social pattern or to the new 
ones; (c) most of the patterns of youth culture no longer serve as channels 
through which different groups of immigrants are connected with old 
inhabitants, but are to a very large degree confined to each immigrant group 
or groups. 

The main causes of these changes were found in the decline of the collective 
values, in the changing pattern of absorption of immigrants and in the changed 
nature of the immigration. These trends clearly indicate that (a) in the present 
Israeli society the extent of smooth social continuity will probably be smaller 
than before and the extent of inter-generation tension greater, and (b) that 
in so far as these tensions will be overcome, this will be done mostly through 
formal and semi-formal channels and within the framework of a much more 
differentiated and heterogeneous society than existed before. 


PATTERNS OF INTER GROUP TENSION 
AND AFFINITY 


Jupirx T. SHuvar 


INTRODUCTION 


The present study deals with certain aspects of the sociology of tension and 
affinity between ethnic groups in Israel. It analyses a community of new 
immigrants there, and explores a number of problems of inter-group relations 
among these new settlers hailing from seventeen different countries of origin.! 

Although the community of immigrants chosen—Bet Mazmil in the suburbs 
of Jerusalem—is not entirely typical of immigrant settlements in Israel,? 


1. For a complete discussion of these problems see Judith T. Shuval, ‘Class and Ethnicity: A Study in Com- 
munity Structure and Interpersonal Relations’, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Radcliffe College, 1955. 

2. No one community can be considered ‘typical’ of immigrant settlements since there are several different types 
of such settlements. 
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certain of the facts observed may well have wider implications in terms of 
the Israeli situation and possibly in terms of a broader sociological context 
as well. The Israeli situation served as a highly fruitful background for a study 
of the role of ethnic and class membership in the structuring of hostility and 
affinity between groups. No doubt, the problems raised may in large measure 
be temporary ones, changing their character with the dynamics of a rapidly 
changing social situation—thus the Bet Mazmil of today is quite different 
from what it was in 1953 when the study was carried out. On the other hand, 
Israel itself is still in the process of absorbing new immigrants—and other 
countries may be faced with similar problems. Thus it is felt that the study 
carries more than momentary implications. 

The study is concerned with patterns of hostility and affinity of ethnic 
groups! toward each other. 

The two major independent variables are class and ethnic membership. 
The problem is one of locating the class and ethnic correlates of expressions 
of hostility or affinity, as well as the class and ethnic correlates of receiving 
such expressions. How do class and ethnic membership combine to structure 
the attitudes of groups toward each other? Both the source groups and the 
target groups of hostility and affinity are observed in terms of both ethnicity 
and class. 

Different group memberships become salient for the actor in different 
behavioural contexts. In any given context, action takes place in terms of 
certain of the individual’s group memberships, while the other memberships 
play a less active or an inactive role. For example, an individual’s clothing 
habits would be likely to be conditioned by his memberships of a given age, 
class, and sex group, but not particularly by his membership of a political 
party or his affiliation with a religious group (except in such unusual cases as 
the Amish). His voting behaviour, on the other hand, would probably be 
conditioned by his membership of most of these groups. 

Which of the individual’s many group memberships acts in a reference 
context in a specific behavioural situation? As we shall be concerned here 
with class and ethnic membership as determinants of inter-group attitudes. 
How does an individual’s membership of a given class group on the one hand, 
and of an ethnic group on the other, combine to condition behaviour in this 
area? It would seem reasonable to assume that in certain cases ethnic 
membership would recede in importance, leaving class as the principal 
conditioning factor, while in others class would recede—leaving ethnicity 
as the primary conditioner of action. On the other hand both group 
memberships may combine to play an active role in certain fields of behaviour. 

Class and ethnicity will also be considered from the point of view of the 
social object. Not only do group memberships condition the behaviour of 
the actor, but these memberships set the stage, so to speak, for the orientation 
of others toward ego. Group membership serves to categorize the object, to 
place him within a framework of recognizable objects of orientation, and 
thus to cue off the expected response to that class of objects. 

More often, in a real social situation, objects will be categorized in terms 
of more than one group membership, e.g. upper-class, Republican, Pro- 
testant—orientation must then take place in terms of several of these bases of 
categorization. In many social situations, one of the group memberships will 


1. ‘Ethnic’ in the present context will refer to the country of origin of the immigrants. All were Jews. 
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assume greater salience and the others will recede in significance. In other 
situations, more than one group membership of the object of orientation will 
be salient and action will be adjusted accordingly. Just how this adjustment 
is made for class and ethnic membership is cne of the subjects of this study. 

In sum then it may be said that we shall be concerned with the conditioning 
effect of class and ethnicity on both sides of the social relationship: how a 
person’s class and ethnic membership condition his behaviour toward others, 
and how his class and ethnic membership categorize him as an object of 
orientation for others. 

The locus of this study is the Bet Mazmil immigrants’ housing development 
in a suburb of Jerusalem, approximately 5 miles from the centre of the city. 
The larger Bet Mazmil community consists in fact of several different housing 
projects; among them a Histadrut (Labour Federation) project, a new low- 
cost government project, and the immigrants’ low-cost housing scheme. 
All the projects were constructed within the past four years. The specific 
section of the Bet Mazmil community that concerns us was the immigrants’ 
low-cost housing project, which at the time of the study accommodated some 
450 families. It was built with public funds to house new immigrants to Israel 
who arrived in the country after 1948. For convenience the project will be 
referred to throughout the study as the Bet Mazmil community, or housing 
project, even though there are several ‘projects at Bet Mazmil. 

The development which was studied consisted mostly of two-storey, four- 
unit houses, with two apartments (flats) on the ground storey and two on the 
second. There were also a few eight-unit houses, with four apartments on the 
ground floor and four on the second. Each family had a small plot of land in 
the yard (garden) adjacent to the house for cultivation or use as a chicken- 
run. In fact, however, the houses are arranged along the slope of a fairly 
steep incline and this, coupled with the extremely rocky terrain, makes 
cultivation of gardens rather difficult. There is a paved road running along 
one side of the project, a shopping centre for the everyday needs of residents, 
and a bus from the centre of Jerusalem which makes its last stop at the project 
and runs twice an hour or more. Each family has one and a half or two small 
rooms, a kitchen and sanitary facilities. The rent paid is extremely low, and 
unlike most other housing accommodations in Israel, this project requires no 
financial investment whatever on the part of the tenant. 

Even though it is jurisdictionally a part of the city of Jerusalem, the Bet 
Mazmil housing project is in many respects an independent and clearly 
defined residential unit. Physically speaking, the boundaries are unmistakable 
both to the outsider and to the residents. There is a clear separation of this 
development from the neighbouring housing developments both in a physical 
sense and because of the fact that its residents are new immigrants while the 
neighbours are, relatively speaking, ‘old-timers’, in Israel. The existence of 
a separate local tenants’ council further confirms the feeling of a clearly defined 
residential unit. 

The community is conveniently located for the city of Jerusalem and for the 
Israel Institute of Applied Social Research under the auspices of which the study 
was carried out. The bus trip took approximately fifteen to twenty minutes. 

A health and community centre was established by Hadassah! at the time 


1. Hadassah is a public medical organization which maintains hospitals, clinics, nurseries, medical and dental 
schools, and many other public medical services in Israel. 
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the study was started. The Hadassah team of social workers was interested 
in obtaining information concerning the social structure of the community 
and agreed to cooperate in carrying out the field work. Certain questions 
concerning health problems were therefore also included in the questionnaire. 
The Hadassah team co operated in the study by providing two of its members 
as interviewers during the field work stage. 

The population of Bet Mazmil consisted of Jewish immigrants to Israel 
who had arrived between 1949 and 1952. Ethnic membership being defined 
in terms of the country of emigration, the population consisted of seventeen 
ethnic groups which had immigrated to Israel from Algeria, Bulgaria, Cze- 
choslovakia, Egypt, Germany, Hungary, Iran, Iraq, Libya, Morocco, Poland, 
Rumania, Russia, Tunisia, Turkey, Yemen and Yugoslavia. The analysis 
was made in terms of each of these ethnic groups and in terms of an overall 
categorization dividing the seventeen groups into two general categories, 
Europeans and non-Europeans. 

Class is defined in terms of a modified Chapin scale based on the following 
items: flowers, books, pictures, curtains, and a rug. The interviewer checked 
the presence or absence of these items in the apartment. Despite the great 
ethnic heterogeneity of the population, it was found that these items formed a 
quasi-scale, in the sense used by Louis Guttman. It was therefore decided 
to rank the population in terms of this scale and then to divide it into three 
groups defined as ‘high’, ‘middle’ and ‘low’ socio-economic class groups. 
The analysis was carried out in terms of these three class groups. The popula- 
tion as a whole is a low income one, and these class groups must therefore be 
thought of in that context. 

The questionnaire was pre-tested in the housing development Mekor 
Haim, at the southern end of Jerusalem in February, 1953. 

The Bet Mazmil community consisted at the time of the study of 450 families: 
806 interviews were carried out with husbands and wives in almost all of the 
families. The field work took place between March and May, 1953. The 
questionnaire is primarily a closed one and all the attitudes are analysed as 
Guttman scales or quasi scales. Intensity components are used to 
determine zero points, dividing the population into positive and negative 
segments. 

The heterogeneous composition of the population made it necessary to 
interview in several different languages: many of the residents had been in 
Israel for far too short a period at the time of study to have had a chance to 
learn Hebrew fluently. Furthermore, even if they did know some Hebrew, 
it was decided to interview as much as possible in the respondent’s native 
tongue so as to assure maximum comprehensibility. Respondents were inter- 
viewed in Hebrew only if it was felt that they were completely fluent in that 
language. 

It was found that the following languages were necessary for interviewing 
at Bet Mazmil: Arabic, French, German, Ladino (a form of Spanish spoken 
by some Jews from Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, Egypt, Yugoslavia and several 
other countries) and Yiddish. Arabic differs so much in dialect from 
country to country that it may be considered almost a separate language 
for different areas. Thus it was found necessary to make use of Iraqi Arabic, 
Moroccan Arabic and Yemenite Arabic. In all, therefore, seven different 
languages were used for interviewing. 


The original questionnaire was formulated in Hebrew; but almost none of 
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the interviewing was done in that language. The entire questionnaire was 
translated into each of the seven languages and carefully checked for accuracy 
of translation. Interviewers were instructed to keep the printed questionnaire 
before them throughout the interview and work directly from it. They were 
further instructed not to change the wording or make excessive explanations. 
In this manner an attempt was made to maintain a relatively uniform situation 
from interview to interview. The interviewers kept with them several trans- 
lations of the questionnaire into the languages in which they worked and 
used the appropriate one for any specific interview. 

To ensure maximum fluency and comprehensibility as far as possible 
interviewers who were natives of the various countries of emigration were 
used; but the large number of countries represented in the community, 
coupled with the other necessary qualifications of an interviewer, made this 
impossible in all cases. In one case, for example, it was deemed more desirable 
to hire a student of psychology from the Hebrew University who possessed 
most of the other qualifications of a good interviewer, even though she was 
not a native of one of the countries of emigration and had only an academically 
acquired knowledge of several languages. This procedure proved feasible for 
interviewers who worked in the European languages, but not for interviewers 
working in the various Arabic dialects. These are only spoken languages and 
are neither taught nor acquired by formal methods. It was therefore necessary 
to hire an Iraqi, a Yemenite and two Moroccan interviewers to work in the 
respective Arabic dialects of those countries. 

The necessity of using non-native interviewers involved certain deficiencies 
in communication; however, in a situation with as many groups as resided in 
the Bet Mazmil community it would have been impossible for every resident 
to be interviewed by a person from his country of emigration. Furthermore, 
the technique of scale analysis provided a certain check on uniformity of 
meaning for all respondents, and differences in interpretation of the questions 
by individual respondents or by certain groups would be detected by observa- 
tion of the patterning of answers. 

The substantive material will be presented in two sections; the first deals 
with ethnic and class correlates of tension between groups; the second concerns 
ethnic and class correlates of affinity between groups. A final section will 
summarize the findings. 


PATTERNS OF TENSION 


TARGETS OF HOSTILITY 
Introduction of the Problem 


The type of tension to be considered in the present study is tension between 
ethnic groups. Needless to say this represents only one possible kind of tension. 
It is, however, one which we feel carries some significance in the broader 
context of inter-group relations. We shall attempt to relate this problem 
to the ethnic origin of groups which express or are the recipients of hostility, 
as well as to their class position in the community. 

Jessie Bernard has remarked with reference to the concept of tension that 
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‘its meaning remains amorphous, equivocal, and lacking in precision’.1 The 
problem may be thought of in terms of an analysis of prejudice on a group 
level. We shall be concerned to determine which ethnic groups dislike or 
express hostility toward which other ethnic groups, and what is the nature 
of their mutual relationship, particularly as it relates to their class position. 
The type of hostility to be considered is of an overt, verbalized type. It corres- 
ponds to what Allport has called verbal rejection or antilocution.? We shall 
not delve systematically into the realm of latent aggression or unverbalized 
feelings of hostility between ethnic groups; to do so would have involved the 
use of projective techniques and much more prolonged interviewing than was 
possible for this project. The type of hostility analysed may therefore be 
considered a relatively surface phenomenon and one likely to express itself 
with a minimum of provocation. The antilocution with which we are dealing 
is, however, significant from the point of view of inter-group relations. On this 
level we would expect the most open expression of feelings and the most 
uninhibited tension to display themselves between groups. Other types of 
hostility may be no less real and in certain cases more extreme; but from a 
certain point of view their suppression or inhibition would serve to make them 
relatively less significant on the behavioural level. From the point of view 
of personality structure, of course, this type of unverbalized hostility may 
assume great importance, especially in cases of systematic displacement of 
hostility to other social objects. But our analysis will confine itself to the group 
as the principal unit of observation, and more particularly to certain aspects 
of overt, verbalized, hostility between groups. 

The question of dislike or hostility may be considered a two-sided problem: 
there is the target toward which aggression is directed, and there is the source 
from which it emanates. It is important to consider both aspects. Every 
individual and every group under observation may act simultaneously the 
role of target and the role of source with respect to tension or hostility. It 
therefore becomes necessary to determine a framework for analysis that will 
consider these possible simultaneous dual roles in a systematic manner. 
The problem may be considered analogous to Parsons’ use of the term ‘ego’ 
and ‘alter’ to refer to the same individual in different role situations. Our 
analysis will attempt to take the problem into consideration, and to relate it 
to ethnic and class correlates. 

We shall consider the question of inter-ethnic hostility within the social 
context of free-floating frustration and latent aggression. The general theoret- 
ical frame of reference will be that of the frustration—aggression—displace- 
ment theory.® The object of displacement will be considered in terms of ethnic 
groups. The general problem may be stated as follows: In an ethnically hetero- 
geneous situation of generalized frustration, what role is played by the different 
ethnic and class groups in the structuring of hostility? Which ethnic groups 
will be chosen as targets of hostility and how is this choice related to their 
class position in the community? 

On the other hand, who expresses hostility and how is this expression related 
to class position and ethnic origin? Kluckhohn has pointed out that when 


1. Jessie Bernard, Current Research in the Sociology of Conflict, International Sociological Association, Liege 
Congress, 1953 ; Section II, Intergroup Conflicts and their Mediation, p. 15. 

2. Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice, Addison Wesley Co., 1954, Ch. 4. 

3. Gordon W. Allport, op. cit., p. 350. 
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many people are frustrated, there results a ‘free-floating’ anxiety which is 
waiting to fasten on to something. What it will fasten on depends on the culture 
patterns of the society and on the frustrating situation at hand.1 We are sug- 
gesting that what it will fasten on is closely related to two particular aspects 
of the social structure—class and ethnic groupings. 

A generalized frustration implies that certain structural elements in the 
social situation are operating in such a manner as to prevent the adequate 
fulfilment of significant needs of a large portion of the population. Just what 
sort of structural features of the social system represent a failure to satisfy 
basic needs will vary to a considerable extent from society to society. To the 
extent that different cultures provide different definitions of goals and values, 
the needs of members will of course vary. Certain minimal physical needs 
will, however, always exist, and their structuring will be socially defined. 
Thus the social system must allow all of its members access to food. But food 
of any sort will not do; it must be a certain type of food. The social system 
must allow its members access to shelter from the physical elements. Again, 
any shelter will not do; unless certain types of housing are provided, this 
important need may be fundamentally frustrated. On the social level, the 
social system must allow for a certain amount of communication among 
members for the purpose of carrying on the regular functions of the system and 
satisfying the need for interpersonal contact. If communication is blocked 
because of language differences or such extreme cultural differences that 
communication is not effective, we may expect this need to be basically frus- 
trated. Similarly there is a need for a certain realization of the aspirations 
institutionalized by the social system. A social system which fails systematically 
to make possible the realization of the aspirations which it institutionalizes 
will bring about a certain frustration of its members. The latter problem 
is analogous to Merton’s discussion of the American culture’s emphasis on 
certain success goals without equivalent emphasis on institutional means to 
the attainment of these goals.? 

Ethnic origin would, in such a situation, seem to be an element in hostility, 
largely because of the high degree of differentiation and identifiability which 
it provides. We are speaking of a social system in which identifications are still 
strong. Such differentiation and identifiability would seem to facilitate the 
location of clear-cut target groups for the focusing of hostility.This is what 
Allport has called ‘visibility’, around which feeling may be built. Ethnic 
groups are generally identifiable in terms of distinctive language, dress, food 
habits, child rearing practices, and sometimes skin colour. All these provide 
externally visible symbols of differentiation. At Bet Mazmil, where ethnic 
groupings were quite clear at the time the study was carried out, relatively 
little blurring in ethnic identification had occurred during the three to four 
years that most of the people had been in the country, and a generalized type 
of anxiety or aggression could with ease fasten itself on to an ethnic group. 

In considering the source groups of hostility, it would seem that ethnic 
origin might be equally relevant. There could, for example, be ethnic 
differentials in the relative receipt of overall social rewards, with the result 


1. Paraphrased in Otto Klineberg, Tensions affecting International Understanding. A Survey of Research, Social 
Science Research Council, New York, 1950, Bulletin 62, p. 208. 

2. Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, Free Press, 1949, Ch. IV, ‘Social Structure and 
Anornie’. 

. Gordon W. Allport, op. cit., pp. 129-41, 221-2. 
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that the needs of members of all ethnic groups might not be met equally. 
Such a situation would be likely to result in a differential level of frustration 
among ethnic groups, so that certain of them would be more likely to express 
hostility than others. Such a phenomenon could occur even in a situation of 
generalized frustration. 

In addition, ethnic groups are characterized by certain specific culturally 
determined needs which may not be equally satisfied by the social system. 
Indeed, in a situation of marked ethnic heterogeneity, it would be extremely 
difficult for the social system to satisfy the idiosyncratic needs of all the ethnic 
groups adequately: some will necessarily be less satisfied than others. An 
example would be the different kinship structures of the residence unit to 
which the various groups had been accustomed. The Yemenites were accus- 
tomed to living as an extended kinship group: in Yemen it was common for 
an extended kin group to occupy one large house with each nuclear family 
sleeping in one room, but often taking meals in common. The housing 
authorities, in building this low cost development, could not allow for 
much variation in the size of apartments. There were small differences between 
apartments in the number of rooms, but no differences that would accomodate 
widely different patterns of family living; it was necessary for the ethnic groups 
to accommodate themselves to a fairly standard living arrangment. Since 
the apartments were generally small, the unit of residence could only be the 
isolated nuclear family, and thus some groups suffered more than others. 

Food provides another example. In an austerity economy such as existed 
at the time of the study, certain foods which were basic staples to some 
of the ethnic groups were not available. Oil, rice and spices which are a 
sine qua non for the diet of a Moroccan, Tunisian, Iraqi or Yemenite family 
were not provided by the rationing system. Since the authorities apparently 
hadtomake a choice, and could not distribute both potatoes and rice, margarine 
and oil—they chose the former alternatives in most cases. This practice again 
would result in a differential level of frustration among the ethnic groups. 

Class position would likewise seem to be related to the structuring of hostility. 
In a general sense it may be said that the total set of need dispositions of lower- 
class groups are less likely to be met satisfactorily than the needs of higher- 
class groups. This generalization is related to the necesssary limitation of means 
and facilities in any social system which allocates more rewards to higher than 
to lower status groups. A differential distribution of rewards would be likely 
to be correlated with a corresponding differential distribution of frustration. 
This would be particularly true in an open-class, mobile, society. 

Class would seem to be related to the relative vulnerability of groups 
selected as legitimate targets of hostility. A group may be vulnerable if it 
does not command resources of power and authority, although an attack 
against it may not result in the exercise of sanctions that are meaningful to 
the attacker. One dimension in terms of which power and authority are 
distributed is the class dimension. Power and authority are distributed in such 
a way that the upper classes acquire more and the lower classes less, so that 
the corresponding sanctions that go with power are likely to be concentrated 
at the upper end of the class hierarchy. Relatively few sanctions could be 
exercised by lower-class groups in response to an expression of hostility, while 
upper-class groups would be in a position to exercise such sanctions. 

Sanctions may, of course, be of a formal or an informal type. Expression 
of hostility against a member of the upper classes might result, for example, 
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in loss of prestige, loss of a job, loss of the opportunity for upward mobility, 
getting an unfavourable reputation. In this sense lower-class groups are more 
vulnerable to hostility. Another sense in which individuals or groups may be 
vulnerable relates to their relative in-group out-group status. This is also 
connected with the problem of sanctions, in that members of the in-group 
will generally exert no sanctions against expressions of hostility toward members 
of an out-group. In many cases it may be considered entirely legitimate 
and even an affirmation of in-group solidarity to express hostility to an out- 
group. In the present analysis, however, we shall consider the problem of 
vulnerability from the point of view of class position. 

The Bet Mazmil immigrant community, during the first years of its existence 
immediately after the establishment of the State of Israel, when the young 
State was striving to absorb hundreds of thousands of immigrants, offered a 
particularly useful case study against a background of generalized frustration 
and latent aggression. The tremendous difficulties facing the authorities in 
settling the newcomers and integrating them into the economy resulted in 
certain elements of strain in the social system, most of which were largely a 
function of the great size of the immigration and the paucity of facilities at the 
disposal of the Israeli Government. Furthermore, the very status of immigrant 
is one involving a certain measure of strain in the process of adapting to a new 
social situation. This is not to suggest that the present strain is a structually 
permanent one; with the passage of time the newcomer passes from the status 
of oleh (immigrant) to that of vatik (old-timer), and the impact of adaptation 
becomes lessened. During the period under discussion, however, the situation 
was one of considerable strain. We shall first discuss the structural factors 
in the social system which seem to be crucial in generating this strain and the 
consequent generalized frustration. 


Elements of Strain in the Social Situation 


The period during which the study was carried out was one of considerable 
economic difficulty in Israel. The population had been approximately doubled: 
at the end of 1948 the Jewish population was 759,000, while at the end of 
1952 it had risen to 1,460,000. Thus for almost every person who had been 
living in the country at the time of the establishment of the State, there was 
one who had arrived after that date. The absorption of this large immigrant 
population, much of it unskilled and without capital resources, placed a 
tremendous burden on the economy. Jobs had to be found; food provided; 
housing constructed. And all this had to be done quickly. 

Considerable strain was the inevitable result. If the situation was difficult 
for the country as a whole, it had a particularly severe effect on this low-, 
income community of new immigrants. Old-timers were of course also affected 
by the austerity programme, which limited the food and consumer goods 
available; but they at least had had time in which to accumulate goods and 
savings of their own. The immigrant population, on the other hand, had not, 
as a general rule been able to bring many goods with them when they emi- 
grated, nor had they had time to accumulate savings in Israel. 


The housing provided at Bet Mazmil is of minimal standard. With the 
mass immigration it was necessary to put up thousands of dwelling units 
within a very short period of time, and with extremely limited means. This 
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resulted in a relatively low standard of housing. The rooms and kitchen are 
small; crowding is a serious problem; there is little storage space. The develop- 
ment is built on a rocky hillside and little landscaping had been done at the 
time the study was carried out, so that there were no paved pathways and 
few gardens. Certain groups which emigrated from backward countries might 
well find even this housing superior to that which operated as their reference 
yardstick. However, it was found that even such groups as Yemenites, Moroc- 
cans, Tunisians, Iraqis, Persians, and Turks, most of whom had formerly 
lived in housing of a relatively inferior quality, found the Bet Mazmil housing 
unsatisfactory. 


Food rationing was a major source of strain. The period was one of a severe 
austerity programme in Israel. Strict rationing was enforced in an attempt 
to ensure a minimum diet for all. 

The government’s intention was that the diet should be a minimal but a 
nutritionally adequate one. Proteins were to be supplied from the relatively 
abundant imported frozen fish fillet, from the highly subsidized milk products, 
and from the small but regular egg ration. The meat ration was so small that 
its place in the total protein balance was insignificant; it was kept, at consi- 
derable expenditure of foreign currency, mainly as a morale builder. Fats 
were to be supplied from the margarine ration. Carbohydrates were supplied 
by potatoes. Locally grown fresh vegetables were available in season. Citrus 
was abundant during the season. 

Such a food rationing programme was not very flexible and allowed for 
little adjustment to individual tastes and preferences. The shortage of meat 
was a specially severe blow to the entire population, old-timers as well as 
immigrants. The other foods, although available on ration, were limited in 
quantity and variety. 

Certain sections of the population, who were unfamiliar with many of 
the rationed foods and had not until then included them in their diet, were 
particularly hard hit. Immigrants from Oriental countries, for example, had 
had little if any experience of eating fish and did not include it as part of 
their regular diet. Furthermore, most Orientals were accustomed to rice as the 
principal carbohydrate rather than potatoes. Margarine was a completely 
unfamiliar substance; for cooking they were in the habit of using oil. They 
were also accustomed to consuming a good deal more sugar than was available 
on ration. Many of the spices and condiments with which certain groups 
were accustomed to cook and which gave their food its distinctive flavour, 
were difficult if not impossible to obtain. 


The entire population of the community of Bet Mazmil was composed of 
immigrants to Israel, most of whom had been in the country no longer than 
from three to four years. Inherent in an immigrant status is the need to 
make an adjustment to a radically new environment. For some individuals 
this adjustment may come easily; for others it may involve considerable 
strain. The extent of this strain will bear a relation to the degree of diffe- 
rence between the social environment in the country of emigration and 
the new one to which the immigrant must adapt himself. It also bears 
a direct relationship to the personality structure of the individual. Kluck- 
hohn has pointed out that a people forced to make readjustments are 
likely to display increased energies of hostilities in some direction, even when 
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their objective situation is more favourable than in the status quo ante period. 
This prediction is particularly indicated when the people have been deprived 
of habitual outlets for aggression.! Robin Williams has stated that ‘inter- 
group conflict is the more likely, the more rapid and far-reaching the social 
changes to which individuals have to adjust’.? 

The population with which we were dealing was going through a transition 
stage; each individual was coping with a multitude of new experiences and 
being confronted by a multiplicity of new demands. The strain engendered 
by such experiences may, in the case of some individuals, result in a certain 
frustration of basic needs and desires, while in the case of others it may be 
fairly well absorbed by a strong ego structure in such a manner as to cause no 
observable adverse effects. In a general sense, however, it may be said that the 
immigrant status implies certain elements of strain and certain inadequacies 
in fulfilling all the basic need dispositions of the individual. 


The extreme ethnic heterogeneity of the population made communication 
between its members difficult. Although in certain cases the cultural differences 
between the different groups may be relatively small, in others they are very 
great. The question of differences between ethnic groups must be considered 
not only from the point of view of the culture of the country of emigration, 
but also from the point of view of differences in the religious culture. For not 
only do the immigrants differ from each other with respect to the culture of 
their country of emigration, but they are also characterized by marked diffe- 
rences in their practice and understanding of Judaism. 

In addition to the extreme differences in values, reference concepts, and 
behavioural patterns which served to make communication between individuals 
in this community basically difficult, there was the related and more elemen- 
tary problem of language. Among the Europeans, Yiddish acts as a lingua 
franca for some of the groups. But many of the younger people speak only 
the language of the country of emigration. Young Hungarians may speak 
only Hungarian; Czechs only Czech; Rumanians may speak Rumanian and 
French. Among the non-Europeans the problem is more difficult. Many of 
these people, having emigrated from Arab countries, speak Arabic; but the 
differences between the Arab dialects in different countries are often so great 
as to make them incomprehensible to each other. The following major Arabic 
dialects are spoken in the community: North African Arabic (which includes 
Moroccan, Tunisian, Tripolitanian and Algerian Arabic—all of which differ 
somewhat from each other, although mutually understandable,) Iraqi, 
Yemenite and Egyptian Arabic. The Turkish immigrants speak Turkish 
or Ladino, the latter being a form of Spanish spoken by certain Jews from 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia, and often acting as a lingua franca 
for these groups. It should be noted, as in the case of Yiddish, that the younger 
members of these groups may not speak Ladino. Moroccans and Egyptians 


_ often speak French. However while this is the daily spoken language of many 


Egyptians, Moroccans are more likely to speak Arabic in their daily conversa- 
tion in the home and to reserve French for more formal occasions. Thus it 


~ 


. Clyde M. Kluckhohn, ‘Group Tensions: Analysis of a Case History’, in: Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein and 
Robert M. Maclver (eds.), Approaches to National Unity: Fifth Symposium of the Conference on Science, Philo- 
sophy and Religion, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1945, p. 22. 

. Robin M. Williams Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions. A Survey of Research on Problems of Ethnic 
Racial, and Religious Group Relations, 1947, Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 5, p. 56. 
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may be seen that a serious problem of communication exists, not only between 
the Europeans and non-Europeans, but within each of these over-all groups as 
well. 

At the time the study was carried out, relatively few of the members of the 
community had mastered enough Hebrew to express themselves entirely 
freely in that language. By and large the men knew more Hebrew than the 
women—the men were likelier to have had a preliminary knowledge of the 
language from the religious ritual. Furthermore, they were likelier than the 
women to find themselves in a work situation where it was necessary to pick 
up some speaking knowledge of the language in order to get along. Generally 
speaking, however, Hebrew was not well enough spoken in the community 
to afford very much communication among members. 


An additional problem of communication exists between the immigrant 
community and the rest of Israeli society. This difficulty of communication 
results in a certain absence of understanding and appreciation of these two 
segments of the population. The immigrant population is particularly hard 
hit by this problem. Frequently unable to read the Hebrew press, without 
access to a wireless set, and with no personal acquaintances among old-timers, 
bewildered by a new and strange social environment, the immigrant is often 
unable to comprehend government policies which affect him personally, 
or aspects of the social structure which seem oppressive to him. There was 
considerable misunderstanding, for example, of the government’s rationing 
plan. Such communication blocks resulted in the building up of feelings of 
resentment and hostility, which often could not be focused too clearly since 
they were associated with many general aspects of the Israeli social structure, 
rather than with any specific institution or authority. 


Among the newcomers certain feelings of resentment and jealousy against 
the old-timers developed. 

These feelings were rationalized with the observation that by and large the 
old-timers had better jobs as well as better housing than the immigrants 
and this observation was often verbalized in the form that all the good jobs 
and good housing were monopolized by the old-timers. As in the case of most 
stereotypes, there is some basic truth in this one: old-timers do in fact as a 
rule have more skilled and better paid jobs than the newer immigrants. 
Furthermore most of the old-timers lived in housing that was considerably 
superior to the low cost, subsidized, housing that was being put up in huge 
quantities by the government overnight for the immigrants. Inevitably the 
old-timers were already established in their jobs and their homes; in cases 
where there was competition for such scarce and valuable commodities, the 
old-timer had the inherent advantage of having been there first. 

Certain barriers between the immigrant and old-timer sectors of the popula- 
tion tend to reinforce this stereotype and these feelings of resentment. 
More often than not, immigrants and old-timers come into relatively little 
social contact. If the immigrant is an unskilled worker, the old-timer he 
might be in contact with on the job would be likely to be the foreman or 
manager, with whom social contact even within the job context is at a mini- 
mum. There are also old-timers of a low socio-economic status position, but 
the general image of the old-timer in Israel is one of a privileged member of 
society. 
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The term vatik, which is the name given to old-timers, carries a general 
aura of privilege and well-being. It is a distinctly value-ladened concept. 
In a society in which certain highly valued goods—jobs, housing, clothing—are 
extremely scarce, seniority can come to play a major role in their allocation. 
Seniority represents a relatively clear-cut criterion of allocation and one which 
is open to a minimum of dispute. Although certain important deviations from 
the general rule were followed in recognition of the special status of the new 
immigrant (such as in the building of special low cost immigrant housing 
and the provision of a large number of public works jobs), the more general 
rule in the allocation of goods in Israel has been in terms of seniority. Thus, 
for example, high quality co-operative housing built by the labour federation 
(Histadrut) is available to members of the federation in accordance with 
their seniority in the federation. Certain housing developments are built 
specifically for vatiket histadrui—the ranking members of the federation with 
greatest seniority. The labour unions have also secured fairly strong rights of 
seniority in the occupational sphere. Seniority implies automatic privileges 
of tenure, salary, bonuses, etc. In a highly mobile immigrant society a criterion 
of seniority serves as a natural self-protective mechanism for those who are 
in positions of greater power or who have access to scarce goods. Without 
such a criterion, they would be in a constant state of competition with newly 
arrived members of the group. 

The immigrant is therefore by definition in an unfavourable position for 
acquiring a portion of the scarce goods. He cannot attain a measure of seniority 
greater than that of the old-timer. The exceptions from the seniority rule 
which are made in recognition of his special status as a new immigrant do not 
mitigate the fact that the best housing and the best jobs go to those who 
arrived in the country some years before him. The public housing provided 
for immigrants and the types of jobs created for them were of a considerably 
lower grade. 

It can be seen that such a situation—built into the social system—while it 
accords a considerable measure of security to one segment of the population, 
is likely to breed a large measure of resentment and frustration in the other. 


Class as a Determinant of Target Groups of Hostility 


The question which will occupy us in this section concerns class position 
as a factor in the relative vulnerability to hostility of ethnic groups. What 
we are actually dealing with may be considered a form of ‘scapegoating’. 
In a situation of ethnic heterogeneity and generalized frustration, which 
groups will be singled out from the rest as legitimate targets for the focusing 
of hostility? Having posed the problem against a general background of 
generalized frustration and latent aggression, we are starting out with the 
assumption that the channelling of hostility is not related to intrinsic 
characteristics either of the source or of the target groups, but rather to certain 
features of the social system which ‘legitimize’ one particular target over 
another. 

We are therefore not concerned with hostility between groups which has 
its basis in actual maltreatment or real conflicts of interest, e.g. economic 
exploitation, competition for jobs or for scarce goods, etc.—in such cases 
hostility can be explained on fairly evident grounds. Our problem takes place 
in a situation with no real conflict between groups, but with a generalized 
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frustration which tends to become displaced on to certain groups. These 
groups act as targets, not because the attackers have anything in particular 
against them, but by virtue of the role they play in the social system. 

It will be our general hypothesis that the selection and legitimation of 
scapegoats may be closely associated with the class structure of the community. 
Such an hypothesis does not mean to imply that other factors may not also 
contribute but, in our view, class is a crucial factor. 

In a situation of ethnic heterogeneity, where group identifications are 
strong, one of the chief dimensions of class structuring is—quite naturally— 
ethnic membership. Ethnic groups acquire a certain symbolic status and are 
ranked relatively to each other in some sort of a class hierarchy. Members 
of a given ethnic group, having relatively similar educational, cultural and 
occupational backgrounds, would be likely for these reasons to cluster in a 
similar socio-economic position. Thus the group acquires a symbolic class 
position in the community, based on the general status position of its members. 

Such a structuring depends on a relative homogeneity of class position 
within the ethnic group. It assumes that there is greater homogeneity in this 
respect within than between groups. In an immigrant community such 
as the one we are considering, this problem is moreover related to the extent 
of class differentiation of members of each group in the country of emigration. 
The fact that the population studied consisted entirely of Jews served to focus 
this problem more acutely. For, by and large, Jews did not tend to spread over 
a very wide range of class positions in the countries from which they emigrated. 
In the Arab countries in particular, they were often ‘ghettoized’, and even in 
other countries their status was as a rule clearly delimited by the majority 
population. 

Any sort of hierarchical ranking requires as a prerequisite a differentiation 
among units. The more distinguishable the criteria of differentiation to the 
relevant ‘alters’ in the situation, the more likely would they be to be chosen 
as the criteria of stratification. Hence ethnic membership, acting as an evident 
basis of differentiation and having importance for a new immigrant population, 
would be likely to serve as a major factor in stratification. This proposition 
assumes heterogeneity, in the sense that ethnic groups are different from each 
other with respect to observable cultural characteristics. 

We are concerned with the vulnerability of groups to hostility as related to 
their rank in the class hierarchy. It will be proposed that one main criterion 
of vulnerability is class position in the community! more specifically that in a 
situation of generalized frustration the lowest groups in the class hierarchy 
may be the most vulnerable to expressions of hostility. As previously discussed, 
this hypothesis rests on the assumption concerning the distribution of power 
and authority and their concomitant sanctions among the class groups. Few 
sanctions are involved in expressing hostility against a lower-class group, 
while this is not generally the case for upper-class groups. 

The second general reason behind this hypothesis is the negative symbolism 
which is conveniently attached to lower-class groups, and which serves to 
rationalize, and to re-enforce, hostility toward a clearly defined target group. 
This is what has been called the ‘well deserved reputation’.? This negative 





1. Another criterion of vulnerability might be in-group out-group status. Additional criteria are also possible. 
See G. W. Allport, op. cit. 

2. G. W. Allport, op. cit., p. 87-8, and Bohdan Zawadski, ‘Limitations on the Scapegoat Theory of Prejudice’, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1948, No. 43, pp. 127-8. 
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symbolism is rationalized and re-enforced both by objective fact and by the 
‘self-fulfilling prophecy’. Thus some lower-class groups are dirty, loud, uncouth, 
dangerously excitable, ignorant, uneducated, etc. What is more, the objective 
situation being what it is, and the rationalizing mechanism operating to 
re-enforce it, the predisposition to perceive these negative symbols is increased 
with reference to these particular groups. Noise is perceived where it is no 
greater than anywhere else; dirt is perceived in a fairly average backyard. 
If somewhat more garbage is spilled in the yard, hostile persons grossly 
exaggerate it. In general, objective fact tends to corroborate one’s own 
hostility, and this serves as a powerful re-enforcing mechanism. 


The Empirical Evidence 


The symbolic status position of the ethnic groups may be inferred from 
Table 1 (Socio-economic status of ethnic groups). As a whole, the European 
groups tend to cluster more in the higher socio-economic status groups—see 
Table 2. However, there are rather marked differences within the Europeans 
and within the non-Europeans from ethnic group to ethnic group. 


TABLE 1. Socio-economic status of ethnic groups 





Percentage of ethnic groups 


Country of origin in the three classes 
oun 








High Middle Low Total 
Rumania, . .« s « « « « 31 28 100 (140) 
Poland .. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : 24 50 26 100 (70) 
Hungary . +) fee) ee. ge ane el 32 26 100 (38) 
Other European countries. . . . 54 28 18 100 (54) 
Morocco : ‘ aa P . ; 8 30 62 100 (192) 
Other North Africans . : : é : 12 32 56 100 (59) 
BYODE cs ss) es a ee 17 33 50 100 (40) 
| 21) 7 4 28 68 100 (25) 
eMC 7. «mn oa 2 » 16 45 39 100 (38) 
Other non-European countries. . . 35 39 26 100 (65) 
Average . ; : ‘ : : . 4 25 34 4! 100 (721) 





TABLE 2. Socio-economic status of European and non-European groups 





Percentage of ethnic groups 


— in the three classes 
Country of origin 








High Middle Low Total 
% % % % 
Europeans. : : ; . : F 40 35 25 100 (302) 
Non-Europeans . . . . .. . 14 33 53 100 (419) 


Average . ; F : ; i , : 25 34 41 100 (721) 
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The picture which emerges from Table 1 is only a rough one, but a certain 
inference as to a hierarchy of groups can be discerned.’ Clearly the Moroccans 
and Iraqis are at the bottom. The ‘Other North Africans’ occupy as a whole 
a rather similar position, but since there are too few cases in each of the groups 
making up this general category, it is difficult to draw any conclusions other 
than that this group seems to be close to the bottom. 

The Egyptians and Yemenites occupy the next over-all rank position. 
Next would come the Poles. At the top are the Rumanians and Hungarians. 
Needless to say, this represents an extremely rough ranking. It is difficult to 
say just where the smaller ethnic groups which are represented by few cases 
fall in the hierarchy, other than to place them on one side or the other of the 
European/non-European division line. 

In a general sense it may be said that—in line with our previous remarks 
concerning the class and occupational position of the ethnic groups in their 
respective countries of emigration—there seems to be greater homogeneity in 
class position among those groups that emigrated from Arab countries than 
among those that emigrated from European countries. The former seem to 
be concentrated more clearly in or around one class position than do the 
latter. 

The empirical tocl used to investigate the problem of hostility consisted of 
a question which required the respondent to name the ethnic group he disliked 
most in the community. Only one answer was requested, so that there was 
some confidence that we should ascertain the strongest felt hostility on the 
part of the individual toward ethnic groups in the community.? 

Table 3 (Targets and sources of ethnic tension) presents the empirical 
answers to this question. In this analysis we shall be concerned only with 
the column totals. These indicate the over-all frequency with which each 
ethnic group was chosen as a target of dislike. The expression of dislike for a 
group will be taken as the starting point for our analysis of hostility. 

Table 3 indicates that the proportion of ‘no answers’ on this question was 
quite large. It is always difficult to interpret the meaning of such abstaining 
and any inferences drawn can be only hypothetical. A certain proportion of 
the ‘no answers’ might imply genuine absence of hostility towards any of 
the ethnic groups in the community. These people might have internalized 
the Israeli ethic of ethnic equality in such a manner as not to direct their 
hostility—if they felt any—toward an ethnic target. 

Again, a large group of abstainers is naturally to be expected on a question 
of this nature, where the respondent is requested to express overt dislike of 
one of his neighbour groups. Not only does such an expression run counter 
to possible feelings of neighbourly affinity, but it represents a fundamental 
challenge to Israeli ideology, which is likely to have made itself felt even in 
this new immigrant community. 

Two particular elements of the Israeli ideology are challenged by this 
question. The first, and in the present situation most important, is the value 
placed on the ‘in-gathering of the exiles’.This is a highly value-ladened concept 


1. Although a fairly clear patterning exists, this very ‘roughness’ is what enables us to carry out an analysis of 
the two fundamental variables: ethnic origin and class. 

. The subsequent discussion concerning the large proportion of ‘no answers’ makes it clear why it was 
impossible to ask the respondent to name an additional group, in order to obtain a graduation of attitudes 
toward ethnic groups. Pretesting revealed that the proportion of ‘no answers’ was too great to warrant the 
inclusion of such additional questions. 
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in Israel. Israeli ideology views the state of Israel as the fulfilment of the 
historic striving of the Jewish people to return to their original homeland, 
and considers the gathering of Jews from all parts of the world to Israel as 
part of its historic mission. In effect this is the very raison d’étre of the State. 
The more religious adherents of this ideology quote the prophecy of Ezekiel 
with reference to this in-gathering, but the non-religious elements in the 
population e.g. former Primer Minister Ben Gurion and members of his 
secular Moderate Socialist party, Mapai, take this element of the ideology 
no less seriously. (The name that was given to the airlift of the Yemenite 
Jewish community to Israel represents a telling example of the affective 
attitude involved in bringing over each of the ethnic groups: it was called 
Operation Magic Carpet.) From this point of view, therefore, each of the 
ethnic groups is welcome, and any expression of hostility against it represents 
an implied rejection of the ‘in-gathering of the exiles’. 

Secondly, there is a strong equalitarian ethic in the Israeli ideology which 
makes itself felt with respect to ethnic differentiation as well as in other aspects 
such as class, the occupational structure, dress, housing, etc. This ethic operates 
fairly strongly, possibly because of the generally high level of the collective 
consciousness on which the ideology functions. The relatively narrow range 
of over-all class differentials in wages, housing, clothing, etc., has also 
tended to re-enforce the equalitarian ethic. It is somewhat taboo to 
imply the inferiority of a given group by openly stating that one dislikes 
its members. 

Another point is that many do not in fact distinguish clearly enough between 
the ethnic groups to respond to the type of classification we were requiring. 
This problem would seem to be one of specificity or diffuseness of orientation. 
In effect the empirical material would suggest that this factor is not operating 
very strongly: the two categories ‘Sephardim’ and ‘Ashkenazim’ represent 
diffuse categories for Oriental and European groups respectively (see Table 3). 

What is important for the systematic analysis is the fact that Table 3 does 
not show any ethnic clustering in the ‘no answer’ category, so that there is no 
reason to assume an ethnic bias among those who did reply. It will be noted 
that about half the respondents in all the ethnic groups refused to answer 
this question. This suggest that ‘no answer’ is more a function of different 
personalities reacting to the elements of the Israeli ideology discussed above 
than of structural features of the social system. It may also represent a genuine 
internalization of the Israeli ethic and absence of hostility. Our data do not 
permit a separating out of these elements among the ‘no answers’. 

Table 4 presents the percentage distribution of groups chosen as targets 
of dislike. This simply represents the percentage distribution of each column 
total out of the total number of responses of Table 3 (without ‘no answer’). 
It will be noted that the two groups which stand out in Table 4 are the Moroc- 
cans and the Iragis—3g per cent chose the Moroccans and 26 per cent chose 
the Iraqis as the group liked least in the community. The 10 per cent who 
chose the diffuse category ‘Sephardim’ represents too few cases (37) to allow 
for any useful analysis. The remaining frequencies are too small to be considered 
significant. 

Not only were the Moroccans and the Iraqis chosen clearly out of all the 
ethnic groups available for choice, but the other groups were just as clearly 
not selected. The percentages of persons indicating a dislike of a group other 
than the Moroccans and the Iraqis are very small or absent altogether, and 
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TABLE 4. Percentage of repondents! who selected a given ethnic group as most 
disliked 








Country of origin Percentage Country of origin Percentage 
Rumania. se 3 Morocco. . . .. . 39 
Poland = «© «© « -; 4 BUMS. Ss : 2 
Hungary . ; ; 4 Algeria . , - : : — 
Czechoslovakia. , ‘ Tripolitania . ; : , I 
Germany and Austria . ‘ — Eygpt. . ; 5 : : ao 
Yugoslavia . . . . — Lc. ee 26 
Bulgaria . : : : ; — Turkey . : , , : — 
Russia. : : ‘ ; — Yemen 2 
Other European countries . — Persia : 2 
Ashkenzim? i , 2 3 Other countries ; 4 
Sephardim® . - : : 10 


1. Percentage calculated out of a total of 367 cases which answered this question. 
2. A generalized term for Jews of European origin. 
3. A generalized term for Jews of non-European origin. 





this despite the fact that 19 per cent of the population are Rumanians and 
10 per cent Poles (see Table 5). Generally speaking, in consideration of the 
number of Europeans in the community, the number mentioned as disliked 
by others can be considered small. Thus not only is there a focusing of dislike 
on the Moroccan and Iraqi groups, but there is a focussing away from the 
European groups by all members of the community, non-Europeans as well 
as Europeans. 


TaBLe 5. Distribution of ethnic groups at Bet Mazmil housing project 








Country of origin" Number Percentage Country of origin Number Percentage 
t 
Rumania. ... 140 19 Morocco. . . 195 27 
Poland . ... 72 10 Tunisia .  .. 27 4 
Hungary... : 38 5 Algeria. F : 20 3 
Czechoslovakia. 17 2 Tripolitania . : 13 2 
Germany 
and Austria : 15 2 Egypt. : , 40 5 
Yugoslavia 5 I Tra. - . , : 25 3 
Bulgaria . ‘ : 4 I Turkey . ; ‘ 15 2 
U.S.S. R, 9 I Yemen . ; : 38 5 
Other European Persia. : ; 12 I 
countries .. 4 I Other countries . 45 6 
BOFAE. © <<. 734 100 


1. Seventy-two additional cases were of unindicated origin. 





It will be recalled that the Moroccans and Iraqis were the two groups 
occupying the lowest socio-economic status positions in the community. 
Fully 62 per cent of the Moroccans and 68 per cent of the Iraqis cluster in the 
lowest socio-economic status group; only 8 per cent of the Moroccans and 
4 per cent of the Iraquis are in the highest socio-economic class. (The only 
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possible exception is the general group termed ‘Other North Africans’ which 
is composed of Tunisians, Algerians and Tripolitanians, none of which 
appeared in sufficiently large numbers to warrant any systematic conclusions.) 
We would therefore seem to be justified in stating that the two groups occupy- 
ing the lowest socio-economic status have been singled out in the community 
as targets of hostility by the rest of the population. 

The wording of the question deliberately required the naming of a group 
rather than an individual as an answer. In naming a group, the respondent 
is likely to be referring not so much to those members who deviate from the 
general status position, as to the ‘representative’ member who has the same 
status as the largest number. We are not here testing for the specific effects 
of class or ethnic position, as we would for example if we observed whether 
high status Moroccans or Iraqis are disliked as much as low status ones. Our 
focus was on groups rather than individuals. 

Before accepting the hypothesis as proven, it should however be considered 
whether Moroccans and Iraqis might be distinguished from the other ethnic 
groups by some factor other than class in such a way as to invalidate the 
present conclusion. 

It is of interest to note in Table 3, that the group termed ‘Sephardim’ 
received only 37 or about 10 per cent of the responses. Sephardim commonly 
refers to the general category of Jews of non-European countries.! 

If aggression were directed toward the generally low-status non-Europeans, 
we would expect this category to appear with greater frequency. It is the 
writer’s impression from observations both inside and outside the community 
that a certain hostility does in fact exist toward the Sephardim on the part 
of the rest of the population. It might be suggested then that the Moroccans, 
as the largest and most conspicuous of the non-European groups, were named 
in a symbolic sense to represent a certain hostility against the non-Europeans 
as a whole. 

If so, why were the Iraqis mentioned? They are one of the smallest non- 
European groups in the community and were not likely to be particularly 
conspicuous. Nor does there seem to be any evidence that some or all of the 
Iraqis behaved in a manner to attract such a marked expression of hostility. 
The answer would seem to be in terms of the socio-economic status and 
concomitant vulnerability of this group. It may be that a more general hostility 
toward Sephardim (who occupy a generally lower status position than the 
Europeans, see Table 4) focuses specifically on the two lowest class groups 
among the non-Europeans in the community as legitimate targets against 
which to express aggression. In this regard is should be noted that hostility 
is likely to be more satisfactorily expressed when focused on specific rather 
than on general targets—for the location of specific targets permits the rein- 
forcement of stereotypes and prejudices. 

The Moroccans and Iraqis are not distinguished from other groups by 
skin colour. Although they are generally darker than most Europeans, they 
are not darker than the Yemenite, Persian, Egyptian, or Turkish immigrants. 
In any case, if ‘this were the crucial variable, why were other dark-skinned 
groups not chosen? 


1. Sephardim, from a technical point of view, does not refer to all Jews of non-European origin, but only to 
those practicing the ritual in a certain prescribed manner. In common usage, however, the term has often 
come to be used by Europeans to refer to all Jews of non-European origin. 
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Nor do the Moroccans or Iraqis speak a particular common language. 
They both speak Arabic, but quite different dialects. If it were to be argued 
that Arabic per se is the common and distinctive variable, it may be answered 
that the Yemenites and Egyptians also speak Arabic dialects. 

Several other variables were examined, none of which seemed to show a 
meaningful relationship, distinguishing these two groups from the rest. We 
are therefore led to accept the hypothesis that groups occupying the lowest 
socio-economic status position are those most vulnerable to hostility. 


Conclusion 


In considering the picture emerging from these data in terms of the ‘scape- 
goat’ theory, certain limitations should be borne in mind. The type of 
target group of hostility being considered is neither of the nature of an 
institutionalized ‘all-duty’ scapegoat, nor entirely of the ‘ad hoc’ variety. 
The extreme newness of the community as well as the unfamiliarity of the 
different immigrant groups with each other would prevent the former. There 
does not seem to be a long-standing, institutionalized, scapegoat in Israel in 
general, and this is particularly true among the new immigrants. On the 
other hand, to consider the structuring of the situation as it emerged as a 
purely ad hoc one would too definitely imply the impermanence of the pheno- 
menon, and we are not in a position to predict with any validity as to the 
permanence or impermanence of the present situation at Bet Mazmil—for 
the social structure is a highly dynamic one. At the same time, it is our feeling 
that the singling out of the Moroccans and Iraqis represents more than a 
local response to an immediate situation. We therefore consider the type of 
scapegoat involved here as falling somewhere between the institutionalized 
‘all duty’ type and the ‘ad hoc’ variety. 

What makes our situation particularly interesting for the study of the 
scapegoat phenomenon is the fact that major prejudgements or historical 
antagonisms are relatively absent. Most of the different groups had had 
relatively little experience of each other. At most they had lived together 
briefly in the transit camps. The type of historical predisposition which makes 
the Jews themselves appropriate scapegoats in so many societies did not exist 
in our situation. On the contrary it might be said that there was, despite 
great variability of origin, a certain homogeneity in the population: all were 
Jews, all were immigrants, all were of a relatively low socio-economic status 
position. The process of locating scapegoats may, in a certain sense, therefore 
be said to be operating in an ‘uncontaminated’ situation. 

The question as posed is: In a situation relatively uncontaminated by 
previous prejudices and predispositions with respect to ethnic membership, 
which groups will be selected as scapegoats? Needless to say such a ‘pure’ 
situation does not occur frequently in real life. The Israeli community 
represents a relatively rare historical experiment in this sense, and one which 
may possibly serve to point up the processes involved in ‘scapegoating’ all 
the more clearly. On the other hand, the reader should bear in mind the 
exceptional social situation which is being considered, so as to avoid applyng 
our findings to situations in which they may not be appropriate. 

The problem before us was one of locating the most vulnerable groups in 


1G. W. Allport, op. cit., pp. 243-59. 
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the community—groups which could be attacked without incurring sanctions 
on the attacker. In a general sense it may be said that a group is vulnerable 
when the attacker incurs few or no sanctions. ‘Although anybody would do, 
some persons are preferable: those who cannot strike back, who are weak, 
defenceless, or dependent on the aggressor. These are predestined to become 
innocent victims of aggression when the cause of frustration is impersonal, 
or its author too dangerous to be attacked.”! 

A group is likely to be vulnerable to the extent that it is or is not in a position 
of control or authority in order to exercise formal or informal sanctions against 
its attackers. In a general sense a lower-class group is in an inferior position 
in this respect. We are not suggesting that other factors of vulnerability may 
not exist (e.g. out-group status may make a group vulnerable to an in-group), 
or that other historical or social conditions may not operate in the selection of 
scapegoats. As Allport has pointed out, no single factor is adequate to explain 
prejudice in general and scapegoating in particular.? What we are suggesting 
is that one crucial dimension of vulnerability is class position, and that this 
is particularly true in a situation characterized by an absense of major 
prejudgements or historical antagonism. 

The target of hostility will not necessarily be a defenceless minority group 
This is in line with criticism of traditional scapegoat theory proposed by 
Allport and Zawadski.* In effect our data demonstrate that a group occupying 
a plurality, if not a majority, position in the community may be singled out as 
a legitimate target of displaced aggression—the Moroccans were in fact the 
largest ethnic group in the Bet Mazmil community. The crucial point is class 
position rather than minority status. A minority is not necessarily defenceless. 

The question may be raised at this point: What actual sanctions could be 
exercised by the upper class groups at Bet Mazmil against persons who 
expressed hostility against them? This question is particularly pointed since 
we know that the class system has relatively little ‘spread’ in this public 
housing community. The whole population is a relatively lower class one; the 
different classesthat have been defined are simply higher or lower socio-economic 
status groups within an over-all lower-class community. What sanctions 
then could be wielded by the uppar status segment of a low class population? 
In what sense may it be said to control aspects or power or authority? 

The answer may be given in terms of a certain symbolic and _ potential 
power which the upper-class groups at Bet Mazmil may be said to wield. It 
will be recalled that the Europeans taken as a whole occupy a higher class 
position than the non-Europeans. They hold more positions of power and 
authority than do non-Europeans. Europeans occupy more high government 
positions, they are more frequently the employers, the more affluent business 
men, they control the free professions. Furthermore they are likely to be the 
foremen, the officials at the labour exchange, the doctors, teachers, middle- 
level government officials—all with whom the new immigrant will come in 
contact in the course of his attempts to establish his household in a new country. 
The non-Europeans occupy far fewer of these positions than do the Europeans, 
and thus the European comes to symbolize for the new immigrant a figure of 
power and authority in the Israel social system. Even though the European 


t. Bohdan Zawadski, op. cit., p. 128. 
2. G. W. Allport, op. cit. 
3. G. W. Allport, op. cit., p. 351, and Bohdan Zawadski, op. cit. 
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living at Bet Mazmil may occupy a low socio-economic position relative to the 
total society as well as a comparatively impotent power position, the symbolic 
image of the European in the total society imputes power and authority 
to him, although in fact he does not possess it. 

On a concrete level it may be noted that a feeling seems to exist in the 
community that this symbolic power of the Europeans might in certain cases 
be realized in fact. Whether in practice it really could be is less important than 
the perceived potentiality. Everyone seems to knows ‘someone’ and this 
‘someone’ is frequently a person of power and authority. In an immigrant 
society such as the one we are dealing with, these lines of communication 
are particularly highly developed within the ethnic groups. 

An additional factor to consider in the choice of the lowest class groups as 
targets of hostility in a situation of generalized frustration, is the generally 
negative symbolism—already alluded to—that can be conveniently asso- 
ciated with such groups. Whether because of the ‘self-fufilling prophecy’ 
or because of their economically underprivileged position per se, these people 
do very often conform in large measure to a negative and undesirable 
stereotype, thus re-enforcing the attitude toward them. 


Sources of Hostility 


Who choses the Moroccans and the Iraqis as ‘scapegoats’, and what may be 
said concerning the ethnic and class correlates of this behaviour? 

We have so far principally considered what makes a group vulnerable to 
the hostility of others in a situation of generalized frustration. This is the 
opposite angle: How do the different class and ethnic groups behave with 
respect to the focusing of hostility on the two groups chosen? 

The analysis will be carried out in terms of attitudes expressed toward 
these two specific groups: Moroccans and Iraqis. The behaviour of the 
members of these two groups themselves represents a rather special configura- 
tion, which will be discussed in the last part of this section. In considering 
the structure of attitudes towards the Moroccans and Iraqis, we shall be 
concerned with the attitude of persons who are not members of either of 
these two ethnic groups. (It was certainly not the Moroccans and Iraqis 
themselves who defined themselves as ‘scapegoats’ in the community, but 
rather the remaining groups.! It will be seen later that the behaviour of the 
Moroccans and Iraqis vis-d-vis each other seems to represent, in large measure, 
a reaction to this status.) 

In addition to the question requesting the respondent to name the ethnic 
group liked least, four questions were asked aimed at obtaining a meaningful 
qualification of the respondent’s choice. These questions, all referring to the 
respondent’s choice of the group liked least, were as follows: How do you feel 
about these people as neighbours? Would you be disturbed if neighbours 
from this ethnic group moved into the next door apartment? Do you think 
these people disturb other neighbours in the community? Do you think these 


1. It will be noted that over half of those choosing the Iraqis were Moroccans. To include the latter in the analysis 
of attitudes toward the Iraqis would have been to overweight the relatively small group of other respondents 
who chose Iraqis with a special group, whose behaviour was essentially different as being themselves one of 
the scapegoat groups in the community. Furthermore, it will be noted that most of the Iraqis responding 
also chose Moroccans—although this number (9) is much less than the 51 Moroccans who chose Iraqis, because 
of the generally small size of the Iraqi group in the community. 
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people are dirty? These four questions defined a quasi scale in the sense 
used by Guttman, and the population was ranked from those with the most 
negative attitude toward the group selected, to those with a less negative, 
apathetic or possibly even somewhat favourable attitude toward the group 
they liked least in the community.! 

A ranking on intensity was obtained on these questions by means of the 
‘foldover’ technique. Table 6 presents the cross-tabulation of the content 
and intensity of the quality of attitude toward the ethnic group liked least. 
The italic figures represent the median of each column. It will be noted that 
there is a slight aberration from the expected intensity U curve in content 
scores 4.and 5. In content score 5 the median is toward the bottom of intensity 
score I, while in content score 4 it is in the middle of intensity score 2. This 
would lead us to assume that the higher median of content score 5 represents 
more of an aberration than does the median of content score 4. We have 
therefore assumed that in effect the curve moves upward from content score 6, 
reaching the lowest intensity in content scores 2 and 3. On this basis the 
bending point of the curve was determined to lie between scores 2 and 3. 
Thus people with content score 0, 1, and 2 were defined as extremely negative 
toward the group they chose, and those with scores 3-6 as moderately negative 
—with some possibly bordering on a positive attitude. This zero point 
divided the population into two approximately equal groups. 


TABLE 6. Cross-tabulation of content and foldover scores of quality of attitude toward 
group liked least }. 





Content rank degree of disliking ethnic group mentioned * 














Foldover rank Extremely negative Moderately negative 
Total 
° I 2 3 4 5 
oO — _ 23 23 5 10 — 61 
I — II 30 30 3 14 3 «gi 
2 I 18 30 9 10 8 10 =: 86 
3 6 39 6 4 4 10 m= 80 
4 . w, & 26 4 I _ I 3 6 4! 
Tora. 33 72 go 66 23 45 30 359 


1. Figures in italic represent the median of each column. 
2. ‘No answer’ is omitted. 





The analysis of the ethnic and class correlates of the source groups of hostility 
will be considered in terms of these two variables: the question requiring the 
naming of the group liked least, and the scale position of the respondent on 
the quality of attitude expressed. 


Ethnic Origin 
As to the ethnic origin of those expressing hostility to Moroccans and Iraqis, 


since the breakdown by specific ethnic groups would result in too few cases 


1. The possibility of a respondent being somewhat favourable toward the group liked least is brought about by 
the fact that some persons who do not really dislike any group would nevertheless respond to the probing of 
the interviewer by mentioning the group they liked least. 
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to permit a useful analysis, we shall consider the problem in terms of the 
overall dichotomy: European/non-European. Table 7 (Choice of scapegoats 
as related to ethnic origin) indicates that there are no significant differences in 
ethnic origin between the choosers of the two scapegoat groups. Those who 
chose Moroccans are no more likely to be Europeans than are those who 
chose Iraqis (the difference between 58 per cent and 47 per cent is not signifi- 
cant. Sigma equals 0.08). 

Furthermore, Table 8 shows that those expressing dislike of Moroccans 
and Iraqis split approximately equally in indicating extreme hostility and 
moderate dislike toward these scapegoat groups. This proportion remains the 
same when ethnic origin is held constant: about half of the Europeans expressing 
dislike for Moroccans and about half of those expressing dislike for Iraqis 
indicate extreme hostility toward these groups. The same configuration holds 
for the non-Europeans (Table 9). 


TABLE 7. Choice of scapegoats as related to ethnic origin 





Ethnic origin of repondents indicating 


Group disliked dislike of a given group 








Europeans Non-Europeans 
% % % 
Moroccans . . . . . . 58 42 100 (130) 
ERAGIS’ = 5 ss = Se = 47 53 100 (45) 





TABLE 8. Quality of attitude among those disliking a given group 








Group disliked Extremely negative Moderately negative 

% % % 
Moroccans . . . . . . 48 52 100 (118) 
RAGS! fo i oe 52 48 100 (46) 
Others disliked . . . . . 48 52 100 (139) 





TABLE g. Quality of attitude toward scapegoat group as related to ethnic origin 





Percentage expressing extreme hostility 








Group disliked 
Europeans Non-Europeans 
% % 
Moroccans. . ne aes ; - 47 (75) 5t (55) 
Iraqis. = hs : : A ae ; 2 52 (21) 46 (24) 





Thus it would seem that the two scapegoat groups play essentially the same 
role in the community. Both are disliked by approximately the same configura- 
tion of ethnic groups. Both are disliked with an equal intensity.1 There is 
no evidence that feelings against one scapegoat group run higher than feelings 
against the other. 


1. Our use of the term ‘intensity’ here refers to the quality of the attitude as determined by the scale position 
and not to the intensity function as determined by the foldover technique. 
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Class Position 


Are there any differences among the different class groups with respect to the 
attitude expressed toward the two scapegoat groups? It might be suggested 
that lower-class position, carrying greater frustrations and deprivations, 
would result in more hostility toward the scapegoat groups. On the other hand 
upper-class position, which involves greater relative deprivation, might cause 
greater hostility. Table 10 shows that both these suggestions are untrue. 
Those choosing Moroccans and Iraqis as targets of hostility split approximately 
equally in their class position. The choosers of each of these two groups are 
divided among the three class groups without any apparent clustering in any 
socio-economic status group. 


TABLE 10. Choice of scapegoat as related to class position 





Class position of those expressing 
Group disliked dislike of a given group 








Upper Middle Lower 
Moroccans. ; : ‘ : ‘ 31 34 35 100 (114) 
i ee ae er 31 37 32 100 (45) 
Others disliked . . . . . 24 38 38 100 (144) 





This configuration is confirmed when the quality of the attitude expressed 
is examined with respect to class position. Table 11 indicates that the choosers 
of Moroccans and Iraqis split about equally in all class groups between a 
feeling of extreme hostility and one of moderate dislike. No class group seems 
to stand out with a conspicuously higher or a conspicuously lower intensity 
of attitude toward the scapegoat group chosen. 

This implies that few, if any, class differentials in the level of generalized 
frustration exist in the community. At least, if such differentials do exist, 
they are not expressed in the form of different levels of hostility against the 
scapegoat groups. The relative uniformity in the quality of hostility expressed 
suggests that frustration is ‘spread’ more or less equally among all ethnic and 
class segments of the population. 


TABLE 11. Quality of attitude toward scapegoat group as related to class position 





Percentage expressing extreme hostility 





Group disliked 





Upper class Middle class Lower class 
Moroccans - . - + + + 43 (35) 54 (39) .45 (40) 
Iraqis .. ‘ a a 57 (14) 47 (15) 56 (16) 





This situation seems to be associated with the fact that the Bet Mazmil commu- 
nity is a generally lower-class one. The differential level of deprivation suffered 
by the upper- and lower-class groups is apparently not sufficient to make itself 
felt in different levels of frustration and in different behaviour patterns with 
respect to the scapegoat groups.! Furthermore, most of the structural factors 


1. It should be recalled that the present analysis was done without the Iraqi and Moroccan groups. This serves 
to eliminate two essentially lower-class groups. 
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bringing about a generalized frustration operate fairly equally on all classes, 
possibly overshadowing the differential effects of relative deprivation. It may 
be assumed, for example, that the upper-class groups in Bet Mazmil occupied 
a relatively upper-class position in the country of emigration as well, and 
similarly for the lower-class groups. We should therefore expect the upper- 
class groups to be relatively more deprived on a material level than the 
lower-class groups, and to be more frustrated and to express greater 
hostility. 

However, such is not the case owing to the role of the structural factors 
previously discussed: as deprivation of food needs during a period of austerity, 
immigrant status of the respondent, difficulties of communication within the 
community because of the extreme ethnic heterogeneity as well as of communi- 
cation outside the community and resentment against the relatively privileged 
status of old-timers. But there is apparently no noticeable differential in the 
effect of these factors on the different class groups: in this regard all suffered 
approximately the same deprivation. This would not be likely to be true 
concerning the minimal housing standards at Bet Mazmil and the economic 
strain to which immigrants were subjected; here class differences would be 
likely to occur with respect to the amount of deprivation suffered. It is the 
writer’s view, however, that the large number of factors affecting all classes 
fairly equally operated in such a manner as to overshadow the effects of the 
relatively small number of specific factors which exerted a differential affect 
on the class groups. Thus we find an approximately equal level of frustration 
and expression of hostility on the part of all classes in the community. Different 
results might have occurred in a community with a greater spread of class 
groups than existed at Bet Mazmil. 


Behaviour of the Moroccans and Iraqis as Source Groups of Hostility 


The Moroccans and Iraqis express a mutual hostility toward each other. 
This hostility is clear among the Moroccans and, although there are relatively 
few cases among the Iraqis, a complementary attitude may be discerned among 
them as well. Looking back at Table 3, it may be seen that 51, or 55 per cent, 
of the Moroccans who responded to this question expressed dislike of Iraqis. 
Similarly among the Iraqis, 9, or 75 per cent, of those who responded to 
this question expressed hostility to the Moroccans. A pattern of mutual hosti- 
lity may therefore be said to exist between these two groups. 

The quality of that hostility seems to be of a more extreme variety than that 
expressed by the non-Moroccan and non-Iraqi members of the community 
toward these two groups. Fully 88 per cent of the Moroccans who disliked the 
Iraqis and 78 per cent of the Iraqis who disliked the Moroccans expressed that 
hostility in extreme terms (Table 12). Looking back at Table 8, it can be seen 
that this represents quite a difference from the attitude of the remainder of the 
population, only about half of which expressed extreme hostility toward either 
of these two groups. 

Though the Moroccans and Iraqis are the two lowest-status ethnic groups 
in the community, low-class position in itself cannot account for the extreme 
hostility expressed. For it has just been demonstrated that lower-class position 
is not associated with the quality of hostility: there is no evidence that lower- 
class people in this community express greater hostility than uper-class people 
against the scapegoat groups (see Table 11). Nevertheless, it may be assumed 
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TABLE 12. Quality of hostility of the Moroccans and Iraqis toward each other 





Percentage 





Extremely negative Moderately negative 





Attitude of the Moroccans toward 
thelivaqis . 6 2 sll 88 12 100 (49) 


Attitude of the Iraqis toward 
the Moroccans . . . . : 78 22 100 (9) 





that the expression of such extreme hostility does indicate a higher level of 
frustration among these two groups. 

What structural factors in the social system account for exaggerated hostility 
of these groups toward each other? One possible explanation is that this 
frustration represents a response to the scapegoat status in which the Moroccans 
and Iraqis have been placed by the remainder of the population. Having been 
singled out as legitimate targets against which hostility could be expressed 
by the rest of the population, the Moroccans and Iraqis were in an extremely 
ego-damaging position, and the widespread expression of hostility against 
them could not but result in feelings of deprivation and frustration—a frustra- 
tion over and above the frustration brought about by the structural factors 
in the social system affecting the entire population. To be singled out as a 
scapegoat implies not only non-acceptance by the remainder of the population 
but serving as a target of active hostility as well. 

In selecting an ethnic group against which to express hostility, each of 
the two scapegoat groups follows the pattern set by the remainder of the 
population. Not only does such behaviour represent conformity to the 
community norm; it also indicates an attempt on the part of the Moroccans 
and Iraqis at identification with the higher prestige groups and their patterns 
of hostility. In order to achieve these ends—conformity and identification— 
each of the scapegoat groups choses the other as a target of hostility. 

An alternative explanation for the mutual focusing of hostility of the 
two lowest class groups on each other is the desire of each of them to enhance its 
own status and self-image by asserting its superiority over another group, to 
establish a somewhat higher position in the ‘pecking order’ by expressing 
hostility toward another group viewed as occupying a lower status. In this 
way one denies that one is at the bottom, because another group is placed 
yet lower; one differentiates oneself from the lowest position by placing 
another group in it and oneself in a superior position. A strong need for status 
maintenance on the part of these two lowest-class groups, which, by virtue 
of their scapegoat position, have probably been deprived of adequate ego 
support, leads to strong expressions of hostility. Occupying the position that 
they do in the system of stratification, such behaviour represents one of the 
few status maintaining acts available to the Moroccans and Iraqis. 


1. G. W. Allport, op. cit., p. 154. 
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Conclusion 


The generalized frustration, with its concomitant—aggression—is distributed 
fairly evenly over the entire population. To the extent that class position is 
likely to cause differential levels of deprivation, these overall structural 
factors seem however to exercise a more pervasive and far-reaching effect. 
There is no clear-cut evidence, judging from manifestations of aggression, to 
suggest that some class or ethnic groups are more deprived than others. 
Differences in access to means and facilities do indeed exist, but the generalized 
level of frustration is brought about principally by factors which operate on 
the entire population rather than on specific class or ethnic groups. 

The Moroccans and Iraqis serve as scapegoats for all members of the 
community, regardless of ethnic or class position. The principal generalization 
which has emerged from our analysis of source groups of hostility concerns the 
behaviour of these two scapegoat groups. It appears that, in a social situation 
in which more than one group has been defined as a scapegoat in terms of 
the same dimension of categorization (e.g. ethni coriginc, o- lour, religion, 
politics, etc.), one pattern of behaviour likely to emerge is one of mutual 
hostility between these groups. 

This is not to imply that other types of relationship might not also occur 
between two or more scapegoat groups. For example, scapegoat groups might 
develop feelings of affinity toward each other, as in cases where victims of 
prejudice join forces against the aggressor. The data at our disposal do not 
permit us to lay down under what circumstances each of these—or possibly 
other—patterns of relationship between scapegoat groups will occur. The 
present finding of mutual hostility would, however, seem to be in line with 


findings of Allport and Kramer, who state that there is ‘. . . a marked 
tendency for victims of prejudice to turn on other groups . . . with feelings 
of hostility and hate . . .’.! The reasons behind such a structuring of hostility 


would seem to lie in the frustrations and deprivations inherent in the scapegoat 
role, as well as in elements of the social system which ‘legitimized’ the selection 
of these specific scapegoat groups. 

In other words, the role of scapegoat imposes certain increased deprivations, 
and in seeking targets for displacement of aggression, a desire for conformity 
and identification with the community norms leads the scapegoat groups to 
chose each other as targets. It may further be suggested that in cases where 
the scapegoat groups are the lowest-class groups in the community, an attempt 
to maintain status and group ego defences will be likely to cause a mutual 
channelling of hostility between the scapegoat groups. 

Our data did not provide any evidence for the other—so to speak opposite— 
Allport-Kramer finding, namely that victims of prejudice to some extent grow 
sympathetic with other underdogs.? 


1. G. W. Allport and B. Kramer, ‘Some Roots of Prejudice’, Journal of Psychology, 1946, No 22, pp. 30-r. 
2, ibid and G. W. Allport, op. cit., pp. 154-5. 
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PATTERNS OF AFFINITY 


This chapter will deal with patterns of affinity between ethnic groups. We 
shall be concerned both with in-group relations and with certain aspects of 
solidarity between ethnic groups. These problems will be considered in terms 
of the general social structure and with particular attention to their relationship 
to the class system. 

Two aspects of affinity will be considered. The first, ethnocentrism, will 
discuss in-group solidarity within ethnic groups; the second will deal with 
problems of positive relationship between groups. 


ETHNOCENTRISM 


The term ‘ethnocentrism’ refers here to ego’s relationship to specific alters 
who are members of his own ethnic group, and will be used to describe the 
cohesion of the ethnic in-group with respect to the focusing of friendly relation- 
ships. Empirically an indication of individual ethnocentrism will be the 
choice by an individual of a member of his own ethnic group as his best 
friend. This behaviour is what Merton would call ‘ethnic homiphily’—simil- 
arity in ethnic membership of friends. The degree of ethnocentrism of a 
group will be defined as the proportion of members of that group who are 
(report themselves) to be ethnocentric in their choice of a best friend in the 
community. 

Viewed in this light, ethnocentrism serves as an indication of the cohesion 
of the ethnic in-group. Every individual in this community was living in an 
ethnically mixed environment, and the possibility of a non-ethnocentric 
choice was always open to him. It should be noted that there was no particular 
ecological segregation of ethnic groups in the community. Apartments were 
assigned in order of arrival and there is no evidence that ethnic groups arrived 
at the community together. 

It may therefore be assumed that persons who chose members of their own 
group were more closely identified with that group than were persons whose 
choice is non-ethnocentric, particularly since we are limiting the discussion 
to the respondents’ best friend. The cohesion of a group may, in this sense, 
be measured by the extent to which members chose to identify with it in 
preference to other groups. 

Certain artificial limitations are set to the possible ethnocentric patterns 
of any group by the ethnic distribution of the population. An ethnic group 
which is represented by a small number of residents would of necessity be 
more limited in its choice of ethnocentric friends than would a group that was 
heavily represented in the community. Thus the number of choices open to 
an individual from an under-represented group are considerably smaller 
than those which are open to an individual from a heavily represented group. 

Furthermore, contact with members of other ethnic groups opens up the 
possibility of non-ethnocentric behaviour. Groups having no outside contacts 


1. Paul Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, ‘Friendship as Social Process; A Substantive and Methodological 
Analysis’, in: Freedom and Control in Modern Society, by Morroe Berger, Theodore Abel and Charles H. Page, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1954, p. 24. 
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are of necessity highly ethnocentric; groups having some contact may or may 
not be ethnocentric, but they at least have the opportunity to behave in a 
non-ethnocentric manner. To the extent that contact is greater, that possibility 
becomes greater as well. Thus in a situation where ethnic groups are not 
spatially isolated, groups which are represented by a small number of residents 
in the community of necessity come in greater contact with members of other 
ethnic groups than do individuals belonging to ethnic groups heavily 
represented in the community. The former will therefore, by virtue of their 
demographic position, have a greater opportunity to behave in a non- 
ethnocentric manner. 

Table 13 (Probability of choosing ethnic group members as friends) presents 
these considerations in schematic form. 

The probabilities entered are simply the percentages of the frequency with 
which each ethnic group appears in the community, calculated out of the 
total population. Thus, by chance alone, without considering ethnic origin as 
a factor in choosing a friend, a Rumanian would be chosen as a friend 19 per 
cent of the time, a Pole 10 per cent, a Moroccan 27 per cent, etc. The larger 
the size of the group in the population, the greater the probability of its being 
choosen—regardless of ethnic origin as a factor in that choice. The degree of 
ethnocentrism may then be estimated by the degree of departure from this 
model. 


TABLE 13. Probability of choosing ethnic group members as friends as estimated by 
size of group in the community 





Country Country 





of origin Probability 66 origin Probability 

% % 
Rumania . . ... 19 Tripolitania 2 
Poland . , : zie ee 10 Egypt. 5 
Hungary. . . : : 5 Iraq : ; , ‘ : 3 
Czechoslovakia p 2 "BUSEEY se ss 2 
Other European countries. 5 Yemen sae aes 5 
Morocco. . , : ; 27 Other non-European 
Tunisia . 4 countries. 8 
Algeria . 3 

100 





It will be assumed that the community of immigrants with which we are 
dealing consisted initially of a set of ethnic in-groups. At the time they moved 
into the development, residents had little in common other than a common 
ethnic background with some of their neighbours. Before becoming acquainted, 
it was probably a common ethnic origin that served as the most important 
unifying factor among the different groups of immigrants. In terms of language, 
cultural background and value systems, individuals of a common ethnic 
background were more like each other initially than like any other individual 
in the community. With prolonged residence in the community, it is possible, 
indeed probable, that other bonds between different groups of individuals 
would develop, so that in-groups on a non-ethnic basis might well be formed. 
Indeed it is this very problem of shifting away from the original ethnic in-group 
formation toward other types of identification that we shall examine. 
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The process of acculturation will bring about a reduction of ethnic in-group 
identifications. This is principally a matter of time. There is, in fact, 
considerable evidence in Israel that this occurs; after a number of years, it 
becomes difficult at first glance to identify the country of origin of an Israeli. 
In the present case, however, we are dealing with a situation in which 
individuals have been in Israel for only three or four years, so that the process 
of acculturation is only just beginning to operate. It becomes possible in such 
a situation to determine which individuals and which groups maintain their 
ethnic identifications with the greatest tenacity and which loosen their in-group 
ties most rapidly. 

The specific hypothesis that will be examined may be stated as follows: 
In an ethnically heterogeneous situation of rapid acculturation, those groups 
will be most ethnocentric which (a) have marked hostility expressed toward 
them by other groups, and/or (b) have stronger initial ties of ethnic in-group 
solidarity than the rest of the groups. We are not suggesting that these two 
conditions necessarily go together. They may, of course, and this would 
further strengthen ethnocentrism. What we are suggesting is that either of 
these conditions taken alone would seem to be sufficient to result in a marked 
degree of ethnocentric behaviour. 

The first hypothesis is that groups toward which hostility is expressed are 
likely to withdraw into themselves as a response to that hostility. Such 
behaviour is based on the assumption that the needs of members will be more 
adequately met in an accepting than in a hostile environment. It is therefore 
suggested that ethnocentrism might act as a defence mechanism, as an attempt 
to reinforce the collective ego in a situation where it has been attacked through 
expressions of hostility. An ethnocentric response allows the individual to 
retreat into a situation in which he is accepted on ascriptive grounds and can 
therefore enjoy a maximum of security.! 

It will be noted, in the light of our previous hypothesis concerning the 
focusing of hostility on the lowest status groups, that we are in effect expanding 
that hypothesis to suggest that the same groups toward which hostility is 
expressed may be those showing marked ethnocentric behaviour. In other 
words, we are suggesting that class position is related both to the targets of 
hostility and to ethnocentrism. Although all three variables are interdependent, 
the logic as we see it would place the order of them as follows: low status 
position serves to increase the vulnerability to hostility; vulnerability to 
hostility is likely to result in ethnocentric behaviour. Allport has stated that 
‘withdrawal’ may represent one possible response to prejudice.? Although 
we have no systematic proof of this ordering, it would seem to be the reasonable 
one in the light of what is generally known of the workings of a social system. 

The second hypothesis is that groups which have strong initial ties of ethnic 
in-group solidarity are likely to display relatively high ethnocentrism. This 
is equivalent to saying that groups which are characterized initially by a 
higher level of ethnocentrism will maintain that pattern longer (or will lose 
it more slowly) in a situation of rapid acculturation. Such groups will resist 
more strongly the identification of individual members with other groups. 
Furthermore they will hold the individual by a multitude of conscious and 


1. Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, Harper Brothers, New York, 1948, Ch. 12, ‘Self Hatred Among 
Jews’, especially p. 193. 
2. G. W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice, pp. 146-7. 
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unconscious affective ties in such a manner that a shift in loyalty is relatively 
difficult. 


The Empirical Data 


Table 14 presents the cross-tabulation of the ethnic group of the respondent’s 
best friend and the ethnic group of the respondent. The italic figures in the 
principal diagonal represent the ethnocentric choices. Table 15 (Ethnocentric 
responses by country of origin) presents the number and percentages of 
ethnocentric replies out of the total number of replies given by each ethnic 
group. 


TABLE 15. Ethnocentric responses by country of origin 











Responses ! 
Country of origin 
Ethnocentric Non-ethnocentric Total 
% % % 

Rumania . Re pet ee ee) 68 32 100 (123) 
ROI ee 66 34 100 (59) 
RRIDGAEY sw 74 26 100 (35) 
Czechoslovakia te ee eee 25 75 100 (16) 
Other European countries. ; : 25 75 100 (28) 
MIOYOCEOY | es Ss 85 15 100 (184) 
Tunisia. 1K ein Senna 52 48 100 (23) 
Algeria. , : : ; ; F 28 72 100 (18) 
Tripolitania . . . . . . 62 38 100 (13) 
Egypt : : : ‘ ‘ : : 57 43 100 (35) 
Iraq GD eka ee See ar 82 18 100 (22) 
Turkey . ; ‘ ‘ : , F 46 54 100 (11) 
Yemen. 3 , P See he ‘ 84 16 100 (32) 
Other countries. . : : , 45 55 100 (49) 

Torau en OTe es 67 33 100 (648) 


1. ‘No answer’ is omitted. 





It is of interest to note that on the average some 67 per cent of the respondents 
chose friends from the same country of origin as their own (Table 15). In an 
immigrant community this is to be expected. Furthermore, even though there 
are significant differences in the degree of ethnocentrism between specific 
ethnic groups, if we consider an overall division of the population into those 
from a European country of origin and those from a non-European country, 
we see that there is very little crossing of this boundary. Table 16 (Choice of 
friends among Europeans and non-Europeans) shows the extent of European 
—or non-European—orientation to be approximately the same. Only some 
8-g per cent cross the general boundary between these two overall groups. 
In other words although they may vary in the extent of identification with 
their own specific group, over 90 per cent remain within the general context 
of their own culture. 

The actual degree of ethnocentrism will be considered in terms of the differ- 
ences between Table 15 and Table 13: the percentage choosing members of 
their own group as compared to the random chance of choosing such a person. 
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TABLE 16. Choice of friends among Europeans and non-Europeans 








Percentage Percentage 
Ethnic group who chose who chose Total 
Europeans non-Europeans 
Puroneane) ss 92 8 100 (259) 
Non-Europeans . . . . . 9 gI 100 (387) 





The problem of estimating such differences is similar to the problem of measur- 
ing the difference between an experimental and a control group: the difference 
is an artifact of the percentage shown in the control group in our case in the 
percentage indicated by random chance.' Thus the probability of choosing a 
Moroccan by chance was 27 per cent, which means that the maximum 
possible increase in choosing a Moroccan could be 73 per cent. On the other 
hand the probability of choosing a Hungarian by chance was 5 per cent, which 
means that the maximum possible increase in choosing a Hungarian is 95 per 
cent. This represents a considerable difference and one which sets artificial 
limitations to the analysis. To overcome this difficulty the procedure devised 
by Hovland, et. al, was followed.” To avoid statistical ceiling effects, an effec- 
P2—P1 
100—P1 
between the observed percentage frequency of choosing a member of one’s 
own group and the expected chance frequency of so doing, was divided by the 
difference between 100 and the expected chance frequency (the maximum 
possible change that could occur). The calculation of the Effectiveness Index 
for Ethnocentrism is given in Table 17. 


tiveness index was computed as follows: - In other words the difference 


TABLE 17. Effectiveness index for ethnocentrism 





Effectiveness index 








Ethnic group 100-Pr P2-Pr fae etiinccantinn 
Rumania . ; ‘ ; ‘ ; : 81 49 60 
Polis =. 0; Ut lC tl COCO 56 62 
Hungary . : ‘ : : : » 95 69 72 
Czechoslovakia . . . . . 8 2 23 
Other European countries . ; ‘ 95 25 26 
Morocco . : é ; : ‘ : 73 58 80 
RUNSIAR ee eel 166) 48 50 
Algeria. : ‘ ; : F ; 97 25 26 
Teipolitania «. . «© « «+ «+ 60 61 
Egypt . 95 52 55 
Iraq 97 79 82 
Turkey 98 44 45 
Yemen é : : 95 79 78 
Other non-European countries 92 37 40 





All groups respond in an ethnocentric manner. The effectiveness index is never 
negative, which shows that all groups are more ethnocentric than would be 


1. C. I. Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine and F. D, Sheffield, Experiments in Mass Communication, Princeton University 
Press, 1950, Appendix A, ‘The Baseline for Measurement of Percentage Changes’. 
2. C. I. Hovland, et. al., ibid. 
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warranted by chance alone. This is to be expected in a new immigrant society. 
Friends are chosen to a large extent in terms of an ethnic frame of reference. 

The problem which concerns us is: Within a context of generally ethno- 
centric behaviour, which groups stand out as markedly more ethnocentric? 
Observation of the effectiveness index of ethnocentrism in Table 17 indicates 
that three groups stand out: the Moroccans, the Iraqis and the Yemenites. 
All three are approximately 80 per cent more ethnocentric than would be 
warranted by chance alone. 

This difference is particularly striking for the Yemenites and Iraqis, who 
are represented by relatively few members in the community. There are, 
comparatively speaking, few Iraqis and few Yemenites from among whom the 
individual Iraqi or Yemenite is able to chose a friend. What is more, the possi- 
bility of contact with others is relatively great for members of these groups. 
If there were not strong in-group feelings operating within these groups, we 
should expect them to ‘assimilate’ with the other ethnic groups. In fact, 
however, quite the opposite has occurred. Despite the demographic factors 
operating against an ethnocentric response, both of these groups have shown 
markedly ethnocentric behaviour. This suggests that the in-group identific- 
ations in these groups are very strong. 

The Moroccans are represented by a larger number of members in the 
community; the size of this group would lead us to expect a greater degree 
of ethnocentrism by chance alone. In fact, however, the effectiveness index 
for ethnocentrism indicates that, proportionately speaking, they show the 
same degree of ethnocentrism as do the two smaller groups. In other words, 
they choose members from their own country of origin as friends with as great 
a proportional excess over the random expectation as do the smaller 
groups. 

These three groups which show high ethnocentric behaviour would tend to 
confirm our general hypotheses. The Moroccans and Iraqis are the two major 
targets of hostility in the community, largely as a result of occupying the lowest 
socio-economic status position among all the ethnic groups. The Yemenites, 
on the other hand, are distinguished from the other groups by their high level 
of in-group solidarity; they are highly endogamous; they maintain their dis- 
tinctive dress and speech; they practise their distinctive variation of the 
religious ritual, and the old-timers in Israel among them have developed a 
certain local and distinctive culture pattern. For all these reasons, the Yemen- 
ites may be considered a relatively more solidary in-group than most of the 
other ethnic groups. 

With the data available we are unable to determine completely whether 
the two conditions hypothesized for the occurrence of ethnocentrism appeared 
jointly. We do know that no marked hostility was expressed against the 
Yemenites, so in this case we may assume that it was principally the second 
condition, higher in-group solidarity which operated. With respect to the 
Moroccans and Iraqis, we know that hostility was expressed toward them by 
the other groups, though we are unable to say anything too definite concerning 
the degree of their in-group solidarity. We suspect that it is likely to be less 
than that of the Yemenites. But it is not entirely clear just how the in-group 
solidarity of the Moroccans and Iraqis compares to that of other groups in 
the community. 

To the best of our knowledge there is no outside variable causing these 
three ethnic groups to take an extreme position on ethnocentrism. It may 
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therefore be concluded that ethnocentrism appears to be associated with at 
least one of the two conditions proposed. 


AFFINITY BETWEEN GROUPS 


This section will deal with patterns of affinity between ethnic groups, and 
specifically with class position as a possible correlate of those patterns. The 
analysis of ethnocentrism focused on relations within ethnic groups; the 
present section will discuss positive relations between them. In other words, 
we shall be concerned to determine which ethnic groups like which other 
ethnic groups, and what structural factors appear to account for this—the 
opposite pole of the tensions problem, where we inquired into which ethnic 
groups dislike which other ethnic groups. The specific question put was: 
‘Aside from your own group, which of all the ethnic groups living in the 
community would you say you like the best?’ 

The group ‘liked best’ may mean several different things to the respondent. 
It may represent the group with which he identifies most in the community. 
In such a case ‘liking’ would imply identification with the values, material 
culture, mode of life, behaviour patterns of the group specified. The individual 
perceives this group to be similar in these respects to himself; he likes it because 
of its perceived similarity to his own values and behaviour patterns. It serves 
to reinforce his attitudes and predispositions. He feels most ‘at home’ with 
members of this group. 

On the other hand the group ‘liked best’ may represent one with which 
the individual aspires to identify. In this case the values, mode of life, and 
behaviour patterns of this group represent goals, desirable ends which he 
himself would like to approach. In such a case the individual’s own values 
may be considerably different from those of the group chosen as ‘liked best’, 
but because of the status or authority of the latter, the respondent may prefer 
its values and mode of life to his own. This desire may be accompanied by a 
recognition of the unlikelihood of its realization; this does not however neces- 
sarily reduce the desire for identification. The group chosen in such a situation 
will be likely to be one occupying a superior position of status, power, prestige, 
or authority in the community. 

This response may carry a further implication: not only the desire to identify 
with the group chosen, but to be close to it. This would seem, in certain cases, 
to be a corollary of desired identification. For such people the question ‘Which 
group . . . do you like the best?’ carries an implication of ‘Which group in 
the community would you like to be closest to?’ In this case an aspired-for 
identification involves an active desire to come into close contact with the 
group chosen. Here again the desire may or may not be realized in fact. 

The realization of this desire is associated in large measure with the reci- 
procity of the relationship. One may like the other but if the other does not 
reciprocate that liking, the former’s attitude may be basically frustrated. The 
motivation bringing about this attitude may be so strong that the failure to 
reciprocate may not extinguish the desire for identification, but it would 
certainly block its realization in large measure and act as a source of strain. 
In other words individuals may actually enter into a system of relationships 
with a group in the community which they like or, for a wide variety of 
reasons, they may be unable, to do so—owing, for example, to differences in 
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status which might act to prevent the desired relationship, or to the active 
rejection of the aspirant by the members of the group with which he desires 
to attain affinity. In sum, it may be said that to ‘like’ does not necessarily 
mean to ‘be liked’ by the object or objects of liking, and the presence or 
absence of reciprocity serves to condition the entire structure of the relationship. 


The Empirical Data 


In the attempt to shed light on the structure of affinity between ethnic groups, 
the question mentioned above—‘Aside from members of your own group, 
which of all the ethnic groups living in the community would you say you 
like the best?’—was followed by a list of all the ethnic groups presented by the 
interviewer to the respondent, who was requested to chose one; and as a fur- 
ther qualification of the choice, the respondent was asked a series of questions 
concerning the quality of his attitude toward this group as neighbors: How 
much does he like this group, does he think they are quiet, does he think they 
help others in the community if the need arises, does he think they are gene- 
rally clean? Did he hold the members of this group high in his esteem and like 
them very much? Or was his attitude more of a neutral one, which indicated 
a more moderate liking for the group chosen but not an extreme one? These 
questions defined a quasi-scale in the Guttman sense, and by means of the 
‘image technique’ the population was ranked from those liking the group 
chosen most to those liking the group chosen only moderately. 

Table 18 (Content and intensity of ‘How much do you like your favourite 
Ethnic Group’) indicates the distribution of scores on these variables. The 
intensity function was determined by the foldover technique. The italic 
entry represents the median value of each column. The turning point of the 
intensity curve was located, on the basis of the median content score of the 
lowest foldover score, between scores 5 and 6. Thus respondents with scores 
of 5 or lower were defined as liking the group of their choice more, and having 
a more consistently positive attitude toward it, while respondents with scores 
of 6 and above were defined as having a more moderate attitude toward their 
favourite group, which in certain cases might even border on dislike.! In this 
manner it was possible to provide a certain qualitative distinction between the 
different meanings implied by the respondent in his choice. 


TABLE 18. Content and intensity of ‘How much do you like your favourite ethnic group? 











Foldover Positive Negative 
scores s ‘ 5 " 4 . : “ : Total 
Low o —- —- — 5 18 43 24 44 12 146 
I 2 2 39 34 19 12 17 @ 135 
. Z 2 ; Be 9 5 9 12 94 
: 7. = & Pm A te & 2 SB 
High 4 eo = 3; —-— — 2 25 
TOTAL 20 122 2 72 & 78 46 75 41 461 


1. The italic figures represent the median of each column. ‘No answer’ is not included. 





1. The latter possibility exists when respondents are pressed to name their one most favourite group, those who 
don’t like any group may mention the group they dislike least. 
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status which might act to prevent the desired relationship, or to the active 
rejection of the aspirant by the members of the group with which he desires 
to attain affinity. In sum, it may be said that to ‘like’ does not necessarily 
mean to ‘be liked’ by the object or objects of liking, and the presence or 
absence of reciprocity serves to condition the entire structure of the relationship. 


The Empirical Data 


In the attempt to shed light on the structure of affinity between ethnic groups, 
the question mentioned above—‘Aside from members of your own group, 
which of all the ethnic groups living in the community would you say you 
like the best?’—was followed by a list of all the ethnic groups presented by the 
interviewer to the respondent, who was requested to chose one; and as a fur- 
ther qualification of the choice, the respondent was asked a series of questions 
concerning the quality of his attitude toward this group as neighbors: How 
much does he like this group, does he think they are quiet, does he think they 
help others in the community if the need arises, does he think they are gene- 
rally clean? Did he hold the members of this group high in his esteem and like 
them very much? Or was his attitude more of a neutral one, which indicated 
a more moderate liking for the group chosen but not an extreme one? These 
questions defined a quasi-scale in the Guttman sense, and by means of the 
‘image technique’ the population was ranked from those liking the group 
chosen most to those liking the group chosen only moderately. 

Table 18 (Content and intensity of ‘How much do you like your favourite 
Ethnic Group’) indicates the distribution of scores on these variables. The 
intensity function was determined by the foldover technique. The italic 
entry represents the median value of each column. The turning point of the 
intensity curve was located, on the basis of the median content score of the 
lowest foldover score, between scores 5 and 6. Thus respondents with scores 
of 5 or lower were defined as liking the group of their choice more, and having 
a more consistently positive attitude toward it, while respondents with scores 
of 6 and above were defined as having a more moderate attitude toward their 
favourite group, which in certain cases might even border on dislike.1 In this 
manner it was possible to provide a certain qualitative distinction between the 
different meanings implied by the respondent in his choice. 


TABLE 18. Content and intensity of ‘How much do you like your favourite ethnic group? 











Foldover Positive Negative wins 
scores o I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Low o - —- — 5 18 43° "2g 4g 12 146 

I ae 2 39 34 %19 12 17 22 135 

2 = 2 9 5 33 9 5 9 12 94 

3 3 io a7 10 4 7 2 3 5 61 

High 4 17 ch ees 3 = Se 3 2 — 25 

Tora. 20 12 28 72 89 78 46 75 4! 461 


1. The italic figures represent the median of each column. ‘No answer’ is not included. 





1. The latter possibility exists when respondents are pressed to name their one most favourite group, those who 
don’t like any group may mention the group they dislike least. 
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In Table 19 (Ethnic group liked best as related to country of origin of the 
respondent) the column totals show the total frequency with which each ethnic 
group was chosen: 464 people responded to this question. The fairly propor- 
tional distribution of ‘no answer’s among the, ethnic groups, would lead us to 
assume that not answering is more a function of idiosyncratic personality 
factors than of structural factors in the social system. With the exception of 
the category Ashkenazim, the column totals are all extremely small, with 
none exceeding 10 per cent of the respondents and most of them considerably 
smaller. It is hardly necessary to consider a formal probability model to con- 
clude that, with the exception of Ashkenazim, no one specific ethnic group is 
chosen with really high significant frequency proportional to its size in the 
community. The larger groups are significantly under-chosen (e.g. the Moroc- 
cans are chosen by 4 per cent of the respondents, although they represent 
24 per cent of the population), while the smaller groups are either under- 
chosen or chosen in no greater frequency than their proportional size in the 
population would warrant. 

In effect it is the relatively high frequency with which the group ‘Ashke- 
nazim’ (a diffuse category referring to Jews of European origin in general) 
is chosen that gives us the major clue to the analysis. They are the only group 
in which the replies cluster at all, with 30 per cent of the respondents choosing 
this over-all group as the one they like best. Despite the fact that, when 
compared to the total proportion of Europeans in the community, this fre- 
quency is not outstanding (38 per cent of the population is European), its 
comparatively high frequency compared with any of the specific groups 
makes this phenomenon an important one from a structural point of view. 
Qualitative observations in the community confirm the fact that the Europeans 
as a whole, without regard to specific ethnic origin within this over-all catego- 
rization, are the most liked group in the community. In the light of this, 
and in the light of the large clustering at ‘Ashkenazim’ as well as the absence 
of any specific ethnic clustering, it was decided to structure the analysis in 
terms of the over-all categories Europeans and non-Europeans. 

Table 20 (Choice of Europeans and non-Europeans as related to their 
proportional size in the population) shows that Europeans, when considered 
as a whole, are in fact chosen with considerably greater frequency than their 
proportional size in the population would warrant. Conversely, non-Europeans 
are chosen with considerably less frequency than chance would warrant. 
The category ‘Europeans’ was made up of 137 persons choosing the diffuse 
category ‘Ashkenazim’, a total of 170 persons choosing specific European 
groups (including for the present purposes the U.S.A. and United Kingdom), 
and 35 persons choosing ‘other European groups’. It may be seen in Table 20 
that, although they represent only 43 per cent of the population in the com- 
munity, Europeans are chosen by 74 per cent of the respondents; while they 
represent fully 57 per cent of the population, the non-Europeans are chosen by 
only 26 per cent of the respondents. The choice of Europeans as the best 
liked group would therefore seem to carry certain implications for the social 
structure of the community. We shall examine this phenomenon in terms of 
its ethnic and class correlates. 

Table 21 (Ethnic origin of choosers of Europeans and non-Europeans) 
represents a condensed version of Table 19, using the over-all ethnic categori- 
zation instead of the specific ones. In this table it may be seen that 88 per cent 
of the Europeans chose Europeans as the best liked ethnic group, while 
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TABLE 20. Choice of Europeans and non-Europeans as related to their proportional 
size in the population 





Percentage of 





Ethnic category respondents choosing Percentage of a given 
chosen as best a given ethnic group ethnic group in the 
liked as their favourite population 

group 
Europeans. mm? ee Fae rae Cae 74. (342) 43 (313) 
Non-Europeans. ‘ , . , : : 26 (122) 57 (421) 





64 per cent, of the non-Europeans chose Europeans. Although fewer of the 
non-Europeans than of the Europeans chose Europeans, these high percentages 
indicate that this pattern represents the dominant one for both over-all 
ethnic groups. The Europeans focus almost entirely within their own ethnic 
group. The non-Europeans, despite the fact that they are a majority in the 
community and have a wide choice of their own groups available, deliberately 
choose to focus their affinity outside their own over-all ethnic group. 


TABLE 21. Ethnic origin of choosers of Europeans and non-Europeans 








Ethni a Percentage who Percentage who 
ea one chose Europeans chose non-Europeans 
a a a a 88 (164) 12 (23) 
Non-Europeans. Ps tt a a 64 (174) 36 (98) 





The division of the population into Europeans and non-Europeans carries 
cultural implications over and above the differences characterizing each of 
the specific groups within the over-all categories. However much the latter 
may vary from each other—and there are highly significant differences among 
them—there remains a gross cleavage in the population separating Europeans 
from non-Europeans. 

It will be recalled that the question was worded in such a way that 
respondents could not mention their own ethnic group as the one liked best 
in the community. It would therefore seem plausible to expect that in a new, 
ethnically heterogeneous immigrant community, individuals would express 
liking for people who resemble them in over-all ethnic origin. In this regard 
the Europeans conform to expectations but the behaviour of thenon-Europeans, 
however, suggest a certain pattern, of what Kurt Lewin has called ‘self hatred’. 
Such a pattern involves a measure of rejection of self, a non-acceptance of 
one’s own status and role, and often an esteem for other groups which occupy 
a more favourable position in the social system. For the non-European, a 
choice of European as the group liked best suggests a certain rejection of his 
own over-all cultural frame of reference. 

There is a further difference which these patterns of choice imply. This 
concerns the question of reciprocity in the relationship. As mentioned 
previously, reciprocity in liking is a sine qua non for a stable relationship; where 


1. Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, op. cit. 
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reciprocity does not exist, there is a source of strain. Since 88 per cent of the 
Europeans chose each other as the group best liked in the community, a 
large measure of reciprocity may be said to exist among them. With the non- 
Europeans the situation is very different: the 64 per cent who stated that 
Europeans were their favourite group in the community could expect 
reciprocity from only 12 per cent of the Europeans. Logically speaking, of 
course, the remaining Europeans could also like the non-Europeans—not 
however as their first choice in the community. This difference—if it exists 
at all and the data at our disposal do not permit us to state that it does— 
would in itself set up a certain strain: the non-Europeans would consider the 
Europeans as their favourite group in the community, while the Europeans 
would consider the non-Europeans as a second or third choice in degree of 
liking. 

It is the writer’s feeling that basically the liking of the non-Europeans for 
the Europeans is, in most cases, not reciprocated on a level that would allow 
of stable relationship. The non-Europeans who select other non-Europeans 
as their best liked group are also subject to a certain strain with respect to 
reciprocity. Most non-Europeans (64 per cent) will not want to reciprocate a 
relationship of favourite choice, since they prefer Europeans as their first 
choice. In this case a greater measure of reciprocity is certainly likely to 
exist than in the cross-ethnic lines, but it is significant to note the strain 
that may be set up when one considers the other his favourite choice, but 
without reciprocity. 

Let us consider the class position of the choosers of Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans. These data are presented in Table 22. It would appear that class does 
not play a role in the choice of one’s favourite group in the community. The 
table indicates that all class groups behave similarly. 


TABLE 22. Class position of choosers of Europeans and non-Europeans 





Percentage who 


Class position chose Europeans 





High i i. » si el an, wm Selig’ eee SO 2o tee Sena) 
Middle . : ; ‘ : ae ; me : ‘ ; . 72 (111) 
Low. a US. gD) \ MG wees en re eae -—bnis bn a cle 2 Gael, sore eege) 
Average... a ee eae ee ee ee ee ee ee OY 





The class and ethnic position of the choosers of Europeans and non-Europeans 
is shown in Table 23. The relationships previously noted persist when we 
control on these variables. The Europeans continue to choose Europeans 
as their favourite group with greater frequency than do the non-Europeans, 
and the latter maintain a consistent frequency in all class groups. In general, 
class continues to exercise no observable effect on the choice of the best liked 
group. 

When we consider the quality of the attitude toward the Europeans, as shown 
in Table 24, it will be seen that certain of the previously mentioned 
generalizations seem to hold. The Europeans, who select the best liked group 
overwhelmingly from among their own over-all ethnic group, display a mark- 
edly stronger and more positive liking for that group than do the non-Euro- 
peans who select their favourite group outside their own ethnic boundaries. 
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TABLE 23. Ethnic and class position of choosers of Europeans and non-Europeans 





Percentage choosing Europeans 





Class position 





Among Europeans Among non-Europeans 
ee ee eG 86 (66) 64. (23) 
Middle .  ... See ee Os ‘ 85 (49) 65 (62) 
Low. . . . . : : : 95 (49) 63 (89) 
NCNAPEs os Yor 2) «eh cee @ 88 (164) 64 (174) 





This difference in the quality of attitude expressed by the two groups seems 
to relate to the problem of reciprocity in the relationship: the Europeans 
who have reason to expect reciprocity in ‘liking’ have a more positive attitude 
than the non-European, for whom the likelihood of reciprocity is considerably 
less. The non-European does not entertain very high expectations of reciprocity 
from the Europeans whom he regards as his favourite group, and as a result 
of this somewhat ambiguous attitude, he expresses only a moderate form of 
liking. 

It is our interpretation that this moderation may be considered a sort of 
protective mechanism by means of which the non-European attempts to 
lessen the strain inherent in the situation. He selects the Europeans as the 
group he likes best, while sensing that his attitude will not be reciprocated in 
full, if at all. In order to mitigate the strain which this failure to reciprocate 
induces, he keeps his attitude toward this group rather moderate. It is as 
though he were saying: This is the group I like best, but in effect I don’t 
really like it too much. Such an analysis of the non-Europeans’ position implies 
that this defensive attitude represents a manifest expression of a more intense, 
latent attitude. This problem will be explored more fully in the subsequent 
pre entation. 


TABLE 24. Quality of attitude toward Europeans as related to the ethnic and class 
position 





Percentage indicating a positive, strong liking 








Class position 

Europeans Non-Europeans 
High oe a ee a. Re ee pee 5 (12) 
Midler) 55 (34) 
OWES ve fly Ve eee om = 49 (44) 
Average. : : : ‘ : : . 72 (118) 52 (go) 





The effects of sex in the analysis may be seen in Table 25. Although among the 
Europeans no differences appear between men and women in their choice 
of Europeans as their favourite group, among the non-Europeans there is a 
certain difference: men are more likely to choose Europeans than are women. 
Table 26 shows that the attitude of the men is more positive, indicating a 
stronger liking of the Europeans, than is the attitude of the women—67 per cent 
of the men indicate a positive, strong, liking for the Europeans while only 
45 per cent of the women do. 
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TaBLE 25. Choice of best-liked group as related to sex and ethnic roles 





Percentage choosing Europeans 








Sex 

Among Europeans Among non-Europeans 
Ryomene s) 3 «& S te at 2 OE go (102) 59 (151) 
Rien s2At. -tse %) | oh ey keys 85 (86) 70 (125) 





TABLE 26. Quality of attitude toward Europeans as related to ethnic and sex 





Percentage indicating a positive, strong, liking 





Sex 





Among Europeans Among non-Europeans 
Women. . ‘ ; 2 ‘ ; , . 71 (102) 45 (15!) 
Tc Mei. side eater — ene pula tisinn Asti meds 73 (86) 67 (125) 





The differential patterning by sex among the non-Europeans is further 
clarified if we consider the class correlates of this behaviour pattern. With 
regard to their choice of the best-liked group, no differences with respect to 
class were found in either the non-Europeans or the Europeans as a whole, 
but certain class differences do appear when we consider sex roles separately. 
These differences may be seen in Table 27. While on an over-all basis, 64 per 
cent of the non-Europeans chose Europeans (Table 25), fewer of the women 
among them and more of the men did. Among the women, the differences by 
class are not significant since based on too few cases, but among the men 
the proportion choosing Europeans as their favourite group decreases as 
class position decreases. Upper-class non-European men choose Europeans as 
the best-liked group somewhat more often than do lower-class non-European 
men. 


TABLE 27. Choice of Europeans by non-Europeans as related to class and sex 





Percentage choosing Europeans as favourite group 





Class position 





Women Men 
High * -« «& &® w « -& «© ‘ws ~s§0n@o) 81 (16) 
Middle . . . . . 2)... 59 (49) 73 (45) 
OW se lll! eR Oe ee SOR) 65 (64) 





It is suggested that this patterning is associated with the generally upper-class 
position of Europeans in the community and with the greater potential 
mobility of males as a result of their far more frequent contacts in the occu- 
pational sphere. 

Although, as already said, Israeli society is not permeated with the type 
of intense achievement striving that characterizes certain other cultures, a 
strain toward upward mobility does naturally exist, especially among the 
lowest class groups—witness the extreme desire expressed constantly by the 
residents of Bet Mazmil, almost without distinction as to class position, to 
move out of that community and into better housing. The apathy as regards 
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local affairs, such as the tenants’ council, provides additional evidence that 
residents are anxious to get out of this relatively poor housing development 
as quickly as possible. The group most sensitive to mobility is the upper- 
class group, which identifies most heavily with the Europeans. Sensitivity 
to the importance of social mobility decreases with class position, as indicated 
by the lower proportion of males in the lower-class groups who choose Euro- 
peans as a favourite group. . 

The role of the non-European woman is often a restricted one. Inmany of the 
countries of emigration, women were confined to the home and to domestic 
tasks within the household. In terms of strict orthodox Judaism also, unmarried 
women are not permitted to interact freely with males in the community, 
and even after marriage are limited in large measure to the home. There is 
little achievement or mobility striving so far as women were concerned in the 
original culture. By and large these cultural patterns have persisted in large 
measure at Bet Mazmil. Even though a number of non-European women were 
employed outside the home, it is the writer’s feeling that this role configuration 
is so strong as to have been relatively little affected by the outside contacts. 

Pressures from the occupational system toward social mobility would not 
be likely to exert as strong an effect on women as on men, principally because 
the former seemed still to be highly committed to their traditional female 
role pattern, which precludes a realistic concept of social mobility. 

We are not suggesting that such a configuration of behaviour is permanent: 
the desire for social mobility on the part of non-European females would seem 
to be principally a matter of time and acculturation. Certain signs of strain 
are evident already, as in the case of girls in the army or in jobs, and this 
strain is likely to increase. What may be said in general, however, is that 
the role of the non-European woman is still such as to operate against an 
active desire for social mobility, and this is probably what has brought about 
the lower level of identification with the Europeans on the part of these women. 


Conclusion 


The general choice of the Europeans as the over-all group in the community 
with which affinity is desired seems to be associated with the class position 
of this ethnic group—they act as local symbols of the upper class in the wider 
social system. This upper-class position is the chief factor in attracting other 
groups to identify with the Europeans. By seeking affinity with this group 
individuals attempt to identify with the values, mode of life, and generally 
superior status position of the Europeans. 

Lower-class individuals or groups often find it difficult to accept themselves 
as occupying an inferior status position, this being particularly true in a 
socially mobile society. It has been seen that the generally lower-class non- 
Europeans display a certain self-hatred, which may well be associated with 
this situation. On the other hand a higher position exercises an opposite 
effect, in reinforcing self-acceptance or identification with one’s own mem- 
bership group. The European, in identifying with his own over-all ethnic 
group, is expressing certain in-group feelings, reinforced by the wider social 
class system which has recognized the superior status position and general 
desirability of membership of his group. 

The non-Europeans seem to be conditioned by class position in a somewhat 
different manner. Their frequent choice of the Europeans as the best-liked 
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group in the community seems to represent a certain rejection of self—probably 
caused to a large extent by their relatively lower class position—and an 
attempt to identify with an upper-class group. The somewhat ambivalent 
attitude of choosing the Europeans as the best-liked group and at the same 
time expressing only a mild degree of liking for them, suggests a certain strain 
in the position of the non-Europeans. They would like to identify with the 
values and way of life of the upper-class Europeans, feeling that such identific- 
ation will bring them closer to an upper-class position as well as to the dominant 
Israeli pattern of living, which is set in large measure by Europeans; but at 
the same time they are aware of the fact that their liking for the Europeans is 
not generally reciprocated and that in many cases there may even be hostility! 

It is our impression that this behaviour represents an attempt to resolve 
the strain, and that the non-Europeans are in effect considerably more positive 
in their desire to identify with the Europeans than this moderate attitude 
would suggest. This moderateness may be considered a defensive reaction 
against the failure of the Europeans to reciprocate their ‘liking’. The present 
study did not provide data on the deeper levels of attitude underlying such 
manifest defensive behaviour. 

The first over-all finding which has emerged from this analysis may, at 
this point, be stated as follows: In a socially mobile society, a certain premium 
is placed on upper-class position. The tendency to seek affinity with upper- 
class groups was found to be generally of a diffuse type. Why?—why should 
affinity be focused on a diffuse ethnic category such as ‘Europeans’ rather than 
on a specific ethnic group in the community? In line with the previous 
generalization, why should affinity not be focused on a specific ethnic group 
occupying a high class position, rather than ona generalized category of ethnic 
groups occupying such a status? Sufficient class differences certainly exist 
among the European groups to permit a cognitive distinction between them 
being made. 

This behaviour contrasts sharply with that observed with respect to the 
focusing of hostility. Hostility focused clearly and specifically on two distinctly 
defined groups: the Moroccans and the Iraqis. Even if these two groups are 
considered as, in a sense, symbolic of the Sephardim as' generalized categories, 
the focusing was nevertheless quite clearly on specific target groups. Nor 
was this merely a matter of the Moroccans being an outstandingly large group, 
for by the same token the Rumanians are an outstandingly large group among 
the Europeans, and there is no evidence that affinity focused specifically 
on them. 

It may be suggested that the hostility, especially of the generalized variety, 
existing in this community may be more likely to require clearly defined and 
specific targets on which to focus. This requirement would probably stem 
from the stronger and more intense feelings that are bound up with generalized 
hostility, in contrast to the need for affinity, as defined here—which is likely 
to be a more passive matter. A specific target serves more adequately for the 
focusing of relatively intense feelings, providing a more clearly defined scape- 
goat to which stereotypes and aggression can be applied. Behaviour of a 
specifically defined group can be more easily perceived to conform with the 
needs of the perceiver than can the behaviour of a diffuse aggregation of 


1. It is of some interest in looking back at Table 19 to note that both the Moroccans and the Iraqis, toward whom 
hostility was expressed, display no less liking for Europeans than any other group. 
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groups in which considerably more variation is likely to occur. In a general 
sense it may be said that the stronger the need to focus hostility, the more 
specific the target is likely to be. 

The need for affinity represents a much less pressing need of the individual 
or group. The need to identify, even in a situation of social mobility, represents 
much less of an urgent demand than the need to focus hostility in a situation 
of generalized frustration. 

The diffuse nature of affinity as observed in this study may perhaps be 
inherent in the specific Bet Mazmil situation, no upper-class group being 
sufficiently outstanding to attract this sort of affinity. Nevertheless certain 
class differences did exist among the Europeans, and there is no reason to 
believe that these were any less than those existing among the non-European 
groups. Our finding should in any case be stated tentatively and subjected 
to further research in differently structured situations. It may be provisionally 
formulated as follows: Affinity of ethnic groups for each other in an ethnically 
heterogeneous situation is more likely to express itself in terms of diffuse than 
in terms of specific categories of identification. Taken together with the 
previous generalization, concerning the desire for affinity with upper-class 
groups, it may be suggested that affinity will be sought with diffuse upper- 
class groups. 

Additional research, designed specifically for the testing of this general- 
ization, might determine whether it would apply in a wider social context 
than the one we have studied here. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


What may be said, in conclusion, concerning the conditioning effect of class 
and ethnic membership on patterns of inter-group relations among immigrants 
in this community? How do these affect the individual in his role as actor 
and object of social interaction? We shall here recapitulate the major findings 
of our study in an attempt to present them in terms of a more general frame 
of reference. 

The data show first that tension and affinity between groups are largely 
structured in terms of socio-economic class position—more precisely, the objects 
of hostility (scapegoats) or of affinity are largely chosen in terms of their class 
status. If hostility and affinity are viewed as opposite poles of a social- 
economic continuum, the former is likely to focus on the lower end, the latter 
on the upper end of that continuum. Ethnic membership appears to act more 
as a factor structuring the ‘visibility’ of groups than as a determinant of the 
focusing of hostility or affinity. The crucial factor conditioning the choice of 
targets of hostility or affinity appears to be the predominant class membership 
of the ethnic group. (This is not to imply that other factors may not condition 
the structuring of hostility and affinity as well.) 

The basic reasons for this structuring would seem to be different in the 
cases of hostility and affinity. It will be recalled that hostility was considered 
in terms of scapegoatism—the choice of a group or groups as the targets of 
hostility in a situation where no real manifest or latent basis for such hostility 
exists. The expression of such hostility is viewed more from the point of view 
of expressing certain needs of the actor than as reflecting actual characteristics 
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of the object. The choice of lower-class groups as scapegoats is explained by the 
relative vulnerability inherent in their class position. As compared to upper- 
class groups, lower-class groups have fewer means and facilities at their 
disposal and less access to resources of power and authority. This makes them 
vulnerable in that they cannot exercise sanctions against aggressors, whereas 
expressions of hostility against upper-class groups are likely to be met with 
retaliatory sanctions. The power to exercise sanctions possessed by European 
members of the upper classes at Bet Mazmil was no doubt more symbolic 
than real, yet it apparently served to inhibit possible expressions of hostility 
on the part of non-Europeans and to direct that hostility downward to the 
lower-class groups. 

We are not suggesting that low socio-economic status is the only factor 
determining choice of scapegoat groups, but that such status may often be 
conducive to such choice, especially in situations in which major prejudgements 
or historical antagonisms are absent. In the community studied the most 
crucial dimension of vulnerability is class position. 

Although a ‘defenceless’ group is likely to be chosen as a scapegoat, it need 
not necessarily be a ‘minority’ group. Two scapegoat groups were chosen in 
Bet Mazmil: one, the Iraqis, did represent a rather small minority in the 
population; but the second group chosen, the Moroccans, were the largest 
ethnic group in the community. The choice of the large Moroccan group as 
a scapegoat is particularly interesting in view of the fact that there were other 
smaller fairly lower-class groups in the community, e.g. Turks and the 
Yemenites, none of which were chosen as scapegoats. However, none of these 
ranked as low on the socio-economic scale as did the Moroccans. The crucial 
factor thus seems to be low socio-economic position rather than minority 
status; the former appears to be what makes a group vulnerable rather than 
the latter. Additional research is however needed to shed further light on this 
question. 

As to the relationship of the scapegoat groups toward each other, the data 
show that the Iraqis and Moroccans exhibited a pattern of mutual hostility. 
This would seem to be associated with an attempt on the part of each of these 
lower-class, scapegoat, groups to maintain a certain status position for itself 
by imputing a lower status to the other: defining a lower group in the pecking 
order. Such behaviour enhances the self-image of the group by implying that 
it does not occupy the lowest status position in the community, even though 
it has been so defined by the remainder of the population. It was also suggested 
that this behaviour represents an attempt on the part of each of these groups 
to identify with the community norm by directing aggression toward the group 
defined by the population as an appropriate scapegoat. Needless to say, this 
is not the only pattern of relationship that may be exhibited between scapegoat 
groups, but it does seem to be an important one. 

The opposite pole of the continuum, relating to affinity between groups, 
was also seen to be associated with the class structure. As a whole the upper- 
class groups are chosen as objects of affinity and desired identification. This 
behaviour was particularly marked on the part of the non-Europeans, who 
chose the upper-class Europeans as objects of affinity in preference to members 
of their own, more familiar ethnic groups. This behaviour seems to be an 
indication of a certain desire for upward mobility on the part of the non- 
Europeans through identification with the norms and values of upper-class 


groups. 
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The data suggest an additional element in the patterning of hostility and 
affinity. We refer to the diffuseness and specificity pattern which seemed to 
characterize the focusing of affinity and hostility respectively. It will be 
recalled that affinity in this community focused on the diffuse group of 
Europeans as a whole, without specifying any particular group, while hostility 
focused rather clearly on two specific ethnic groups, the Moroccans and Iraqis. 
It was suggested that this phenomenon might be due to the stronger and more 
intense feelings likely to be bound up with generalized hostility as contrasted to 
the more passive needs associated with the type of affinity between groups 
as defined here. Thus intense feelings will be likely to seek out more clearly 
defined scapegoats on which stereotypes and aggression can be focused. The 
desire for affinity between groups represents a less urgent need disposition of 
the individual and would therefore be less likely to seek out a specific group 
on which to focus. This structuring may be an artifact of the specific com- 
munity structure and the problem is undoubtedly one which requires more 
research; our study has only been able to suggest a possible patterning of 
behaviour. 

Finally, it should be noted on the level of social engineering, that the crucial 
role of class in structuring hostility and affinity cannot be eliminated by 
fiat—by creating ‘classless’ communities. Social research has demonstrated 
again and again the essential meaninglessness of such an attempt. For every 
society is characterized by a certain degree of stratification; this necessity 
stems from the differential distribution of facilities and rewards which is a 
sine qua non for any social system. While the criteria of stratification may well 
vary from society to society, a basic ranking of units will always occur in a 
society of any complexity. What would appear to be crucial in an immigrant 
society such as Israel is a systematic mixing of different ethnic groups in 
different communities, so as to prevent any one group from falling consistently 
in the lowest or in the highest position.This might prevent the institution- 
alization of any one scapegoat or high prestige ethnic group. For as long as 
ethnic membership provides a highly visible criterion of differentiation, 
stratification is likely to occur in terms of this criterion. 
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I. ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE RESEARCH CENTRE FOR SOUTH ASIA 
ON SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF INDUSTRIALIZATION (UNESCO) ? 


POB No. 241, Calcutta 


A meeting of Member States was held from 12 to 16 September 1955 at the Unesco 
Scientific Co-operation Centre in New Delhi. The aim was to collect the most authori- 
tative opinions on the establishment of a Research Centre for South Asia on the Social 
Implications of Industrialization. This meeting was a follow-up of negotiations carried 
out during 1955 and of an examination (27 to 29 June 1955) by the Second General 

Assembly of the International Social Science Council, whereby a very favourable 

recommendation was given. 

It was decided to create the centre in 1956, on the territory of the Indian Union. 
As to the activities of this new research institution, the following lines have been 
decided upon: 

1. The main purpose of the centre will be to help participating countries to enrich 
their social sciences resources so far as the study of social consequences of economic 
change is concerned. The centre will also undertake, on its own initiative, research 
in this field. 

2, Though we are fully aware that technical progress is concerned with agriculture 
and industry, country and town at the same time, the centre will nevertheless 
concentrate its attention on the field of industry rather than that of agriculture. 

Furthermore, it is thought that the centre should devote an important part of its 

task to documentary activities. It must act both as a department for the exchange of 

information and for documentation. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN CENTRE 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES 2 


Instituto Balmes, Medinaceli 4, Madrid 


Under the sponsorship of the Instituto Balmes de Sociologia, which is an organization 
attached to the Scientific Research Council of the Supreme Board of Spain, a new 
social studies centre has been set up. The personal of this centre will be divided into 
eight research groups entrusted with the following problems: political and social 
structures, educational problems, economic structures, agrarian situation, religious 
sociology, demographic problems, problems of ethnical relations, social pathology and, 
in particular, the problem of delinquency. 


1. From Information, a publication of the International Research Office on Social Implications of Technological 
Change, Vol. VI, October 1955. 
2. From Information, loc. cit. 
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THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


Malleswaram, Bangalore 3 


The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore (India) owes its inception tothe munificence 
of J. N. Tata, one of the foremost industrial leaders of modern India. Its principal 
object is to provide ‘for advanced instruction and conduct original investigations in all 
branches of knowledge and particularly in such branches as are likely to promote the 
material and industrial welfare of India’. 

The Institute started work in 1911, and has acquired a name as one of the chief 
institutes of advanced scientific research in the country. 

Until the end of the second world war its work was concentrated on a few of the 
physical sciences and on engineering, but in the post-war era attention has also been 
paid to other sciences that could contribute to ‘the material and industrial welfare 
of India’. The Section of Economics and Social Sciences, dealing with economics and 
industrial psychology, started work in 1948, primarily with a view to imparting 
background instruction in these subjects to post-graduate diploma students of the 
institute and to conduct research. Besides lectures in economics and psychology to 
post-graduate students, the section also (until recently) ran a Bureau of Statistical and 
Industrial Information, primarily for assisting the other growing departments of the 
institute. Since 1950 it has been publishing a monthly Economics Bulletin dealing with 
(a) cost of scientific research and scientific management; (b) scientific research; (c) 
science and industry; (d) economic miscellany; and (e) obiter dicta or current topics. 


RESEARCH IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


This section was perhaps the first in the country to undertake and emphasize training 
in industrial management, and in recent years a great impetus has been given to such 
training in industrial administration and business management under the All-India 
Council of Technical Education. Besides the spadework that was done for this type of 
training, the section has organized residential and other seminars where representatives 
of industrial organizations and academic experts have jointly deliberated. At these 
seminars, besides Indian experts, foreign experts have also on several occasions taken 
part. 

A member of the section, Dr. M. C. Munshi, has been co-opted on the All-India 
Board of Technical Studies in Business Management. 

As compared with the older departments of the institute, the scope of research in 
the section was limited. But it has taken up the following research work and has 
published two books and 15 papers in economics and 17 in psychology. 

Measurement of Industrial Efficiency: The Four criteria—besides productivity—evolved 
in this research are now being studied and tested in the case of industrial units to start 
with. The general and theoretical findings have been published in the book Industrial 
Efficiency. A special report of the achievements and limitations of productivity analysis 
and on the other criteria was submitted to the School of Commerce, Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, Madison, U.S.A., by Dr. Munschi, early this year. 

Comparative Wage Levels: The results of this investigation were published in the book 
Comparative Wage Levels. 

Wage Incentives: The wage incentive scheme has been recommended after inquiry 
to three industrial plants and is now being tested there. 

Studies in the Interaction of Environment and Personality: The first deals with social 
perception and the second to reactions to environmental stress. 

Studies in Group Relations: Two studies have been undertaken, one dealing with the 
structure and functions of the informal group-formations and the other regarding 
the inter-group attitudes. ; 
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Studies in Perceptional Approach to Personality: A hypothetico-mathematical approach 
to the problem of the study of personality through perceptional media. 


Deputation: Last year Dr. M. C. Munshi was deputed to the United States under 
the Sisterhood Relationship Programme of the Technical Co-operation with America. 
His assignment included lectures, visits to industrial establishments and reports on 
research programmes. 


Faculty: Professor K. Sreenivasan, B.Sc. (Mys.) A.I.I.Sc., M.I.E.E., Mem. A.I.E.E., 
§.M.I.R.E., F.A.Sc., M.I.T.E.; Ag. Director of the Institute and Head of the Section. 
Dr. M. C. Munshi, M. A., D. Litt. (Bombay), in charge of the routine administration 
work of the section. 


SECTION OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
List of Publications 
Books 


1. Comparative Wage Levels. Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay, 1950. (M. C. Munschi.) 
2. Industrial Efficiency, Vora & Co., Bombay, 1953. (M. C. Munshi.) 


Papers 
1, ‘Freedom Under Planning’, Commerce, Bombay, 6 August 1949, 15 August 1949. 
(M. C. Munshi.) 
2. ‘Position and Prospects of Industrialization in India’, Politique Etrangére, Paris, 
October-November 1949. (M. C. Munshi.) 
3. ‘Devaluation: What Next?’ Commerce, Bombay, 6 November 1949. 
4. ‘Management and Industrial Efficiency’, annual number of Commerce, Bombay, 
1949, (M. C. Munshi.) 
. ‘Some Lessons of Devaluation’, annual number of Indian Exporter, 1949. (M. C. 
Munshi.) 
6. ‘Post-war Profits in the Cotton Textile Industry’, centenary volume of Indian 
Cotton Textile Annual, 1950. 
. ‘Economic Incentives’, Indian Journal of Economics, January 1951. (M. C. Munshi.) 
. ‘Ueber das Messen des Industriellen Wirkungsgrades’ (Measurement of industrial 
efficiency methodology), Textil Praxis. Heidelberg, international number, 1952. 
(M. C. Munshi.) 
g. ‘Some Sore Spots in Cotton Textile Industry’, Indian Textile Journal, August 1951. 
(M. C. Munshi.) 
10. Limitations of Productivity Analysis. Indian Economic Conference, 1952. (M. C. 
Munshi.) 
11. Incidence of Estate Duty. Indian Economic Conference, 1952. (M. C. Munshi.) 
12, ‘Development Councils’, annual number of Commerce, 1952. (M. C. Munshi.) 
13. ‘Labour Management Cooperation’, Output. Bombay, Jan.-April 1952. (M. C. 
Munshi.) 
14. ‘Limitations of Productivity Analysis’, Econometrica, Chicago, April 1953, 27 (2). 
(M. C. Munshi.) 
15. “Training for Management: A Proper Perception’, annual number of Commerce. 
Bombay, December 1953. (M. C. Munshi.) 
16. ‘Honesty Index’, Proc. Ind. Sci. Cong., 1950. (N. S. N. Sastry.) 
17. ‘Injury to Mind’, ibid., 1950. (N. S. N. Sastry.) 
18. ‘Role of Value in Social Relations’, ibid., 1950. (N. S. N. Sastry and S. K. Rama- 
chandra Rao.) 
19. ‘Measurement of Attitudes in Social Relations’, ibid., 1950. (N. S. N. Sastry and 
S. K. Ramachandra Rao.) 
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20. ‘Measurement of Security Index’, ibid., 1950. (N. S. N. Sastry and M. C. Satya- 
narayana.) 

21. ‘Testing Imagination by Projection Technique’, Current Sci., 1951, 20 (2), 36-37. 
(N. S. N. Sastry and S. K. Ramachandra Rao.) 

22. ‘Investigation into Personality Values’, 7. Ind. Inst. Sci., 1951, 339A, II, 31-80. 
(N. S. N. Sastry and S. K. Ramachandra Rao.) 

23. ‘Why Social Sciences?’, Current Sci., 1952, 21, 1, 1-2. (N.S. N. Sastry and S. K. 
R. Rao.) 

24. ‘Measurement of Security Index’, 7. Ind. Inst. Sci., 1952, 34, 1, 33-50. (N.S. N. 
Sastry and S. K. R. Rao.) 

25. ‘Security Index’, Ind. 7. Psychol., 1950, 25, I-IV, 33-38. (N. S. N. Sastry, M. C. 
Satyanaryana and S. K. R. Rao.) 

26. “Testing Imagination by Projective Technique, ibid., 43-47. (N. S. N. Sastry, 
C. N. Anantasubba Rao and S. K. R. Rao.) 

27. ‘Towards Measuring Social Distances’, Ind. 7. Psychol., 1952, 27, 109. (N. S. N. 

f Sastry and S. K. R. Rao.) 

28. ‘The Tension in Perception’, Ind. Sci. Cong., 1954. (N. S. N. Sastry.) 

2g. ‘Survey of Psychological Research in India’, ibid., 1954. (N. S. N. Sastry.) 

30. ‘Industrial Tension’, ibid., 1954. (N. S. N. Sastry.) 

31. ‘Analysis of Personality Values with Special Reference to Mother-situation, ibid., 
1954. (N. S. N. Sastry.) 

32. ‘Psychology in the Service of Industry. Official Bulletin of the Second All-India Con- 
ference of Labour and Welfare Officers, 1954. 


THE ESCOLA DE SOCIOLOGIA 
E POLITICA DE SAO PAULO 


Instituigao Complementar da Universidade de Sado Paulo, Rua General Jardim 522, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Founded: 27 May 1933, for teaching, research and publication in the social sciences. 

Governing Body: Board of Trustees composed of a President: Professor Dr. Jorge Americano, 
Vice-President:(vacant) and Secretary: Dr. Antonio Carlos Couto de Barros, and 18 
members. The school is administered by a Director: Dr. Cyro Berlinck, a Vice- 
Director: Dr. Carlos Pinto Alves, a Secretary- Treasurer: Professor Antonio Miiller, and 
a committee of five staff members. Eleven administrative officers. 

Staff: 27 professors. At least one visiting professor each year from abroad. Three 
research assistants. 

Language of Instruction: Portuguese, also on occasion English and/or French, and/or 
Italian, and/or Spanish. 

Calendar: 1 March to 30 November. Winter vacation in July. Summer vacation: 
December-January-February. Entrance examination: February. 

Enrolment: 601 during the academic year of 1955. 22 foreign students. 

Finances: Supported by the Government of the United States of Brazil, by the State of 
Sao Paulo and non-governmental bodies. Also a modest income from student fees. 

Buildings and grounds: Two buildings in an area of 1,070 square metres in the centre of 
the city. The main building has three floors. A separate building houses the 
library. 

Students aids: At least 10 per cent of the students receive scholarships in each course. 

Research facilities: The school finances researches in the social sciences in Brazil. Library 
and field work. 
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COURSES 


Undergraduate Course in Sociology and Political Science—a four-year course with the 
following lecture programme: sociology (seven semester courses) ; political science (seven 
semester courses), economics (eight semester courses); anthropology and ethnology 
(six semester courses) ; statistics (two semester courses) ; semester courses in: methods in 
social research; human ecology; human geography; general administration; public 
administration; philosophy and public health. 

Admission: Entrance examination for 40 vacancies each year. Acceptance of students 
with full secondary education or equivalent. Degree: Bachelor in Political and Social 
Sciences (B.Sc.). 


Postgraduate Courses: (a) in Sociology and Anthropology; and (b) in Economics. 
Admission: University B.A. or B.Sc. degree. Final Degree: M.Sc. 


Extension Courses: Initiation jin Social Sciences; 'Sequence in Sociology; in Political 
Science; in Economics; in Psychology. 
Admission: Full secondary education or equivalent. Final certificate. 


Institute of Municipal Studies. 
Admission: Full secondary education or equivalent or civil servant’s final certificate. 


Course in Library Science—two years. 
Admission: Entrance examination for 40 vacancies each year. Acceptance of students 
with full secondary education. Diploma: Librarian. 


Library: 7,522 books in social sciences and 405 series of scientific journals of which 
143 in Portuguese and 262 foreign (English, Spanish, French and German). Administra- 
tion: Director: Prof. Francisco José de Azevedo. Three librarians and two assistants. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Publications: Sociologia, a quarterly now ‘in its ‘17th year; Estudos de Economia Teérica « 
Aplicada (Studies in Theoretical and Applied Economics—monograph series) ; Estudos 
de Psicologia Teérica e Aplicada (Studies in Theoretical and Applied Psychology—mono- 
graph series); Estudos de Antropologia Teérica e Aplicada (Studies in Theoretical and 
Applied Anthropology—monograph series); Anudrio (Catalogue); Prospecto Geral 
(General Prospect) e Prospecto de Biblioteconomia (Prospect of the Course in Library 
Science); E.SP-Boletim—a two-monthly information bulletin. 
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II. TERMINOLOGY 


The International Social Science Bulletin, which began in Vol. VII, No. 3 the publication 
of this section devoted to the efforts now being made to improve the terminology used in the social 
sciences, presents in this issue six new trial definitions. These have been drafted by groups already 
known to the reader—the committees created by the British Sociological Association, the Fondation 
Nationale de Science Politique in Paris and the Centre Interuniversitaire de Recherches Sociolo- 
giques in Brussels—and by three new groups which have been formed recently and which the editor 
takes great pleasure in introducing: the committees on terminology established at the University of 
Tulane (Louisiana) and Berkeley (California) headed respectively by Messrs W. L. Kolb and 
H. Blumer, and the German-Swiss group on terminology created by Mr. A. von Schelting. 

The editor invites comments and criticisms which the definitions published may call for. In view 
of the tentative nature of the results achieved at this stage, he would appreciate an appraisal of the 
general lines along which action is being taken‘ and of the framework of the definitions themselves. 
Points of detail can, however, be more usefully raised when the project has assumed a more definite 
character. 


More rarely kins either definitely 
prescribe, or at least prefer, marriage 
among the members, the practice known 
as ‘endogamy’. (Robert H. Lowie, Social 
Organization, New York, Rinehart and 


Co., 1948, p. 9.) 


ENDOGAMY (Berkeley University group) 
A, ETYMOLOGY. Greek, endon, within; 
gamos, Marriage. 


B. COMMON USAGE. The custom, rule, or 
practice of marrying only within the 


limits of a specified social group such as _D, HISTORICAL usAGE. The terms endogamy 


a clan, village or caste. It is contrasted 
with exogamy, a marriage custom or rule 
prohibiting marriage between persons of 
the same social group. Both terms come 
from anthropology and are used most 
frequently in that field. 


C. SCIENTIFIC USAGE. The term is used in 
the sense described above under common 
usage. The following quotations illustrate 
the scientific usage: [Endogamy is] the 
rule restricting marriage to members of 
the same tribe, village, caste, or other 
social group. (George P. Murdock, in: 
Dictionary of Sociology, Henry Pratt 
Fairchild (ed.), New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1944, p. 106.) 





and its opposite exogamy seem to have 
originated among anthropologists in the 
nineteenth century. In the Oxford English 
Dictionary (Vol. III, p. 162) it is indicated 
that °. 1865, McLennan, Primitive 
Marriage, notes that the words endogamy 
and exogamy are new’. 


ENDOGAMIE (German Swiss group) 
Erymotociz. Zusammengesetzt aus den 
griechischen Wortern endon ,,innerhalb“ 
und gamos ,,Hochzeit, Heirat, Ehe‘“‘; 
ubersetzt durch ,,Binnenheirat*. 


ALLGEMEINER SPRACHGEBRAUCH. Heirats- 


1. For a description of the pilot survey which Unesco is now conducting in this matter see Bulletin, Vol. VI, 


No. 4. See also Vol. VII, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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ordnung, welche die Wahi des Ehepart- 
ners innerhalb der eigenen Gruppe zur 
Pflicht macht oder wenigstens bevorzugt. 
Zuweilen wird auch das rein tatsachliche 
(ausschliessliche oder tiberwiegende) Vor- 
kommen von Heiraten innerhalb der 
eigenen Gruppe, oder sogar die blosse 
MoOglichkeit dazu, als Endogamie 
bezeichnet (manspricht von,,fakultativer“ 
und ,,obligatorischer‘‘ Endogamie); ein 
solcher Sprachgebrauch stellt aber eine 
allzu starke Abschwachung des Begriffes 
dar, und ist nicht zu empfehlen. 


WISSENSCHAFTLICHER SPRACHGEBRAUCH. 
Heiratsordnung, die, im Gegensatz zur 
Exogamie (s.d. Artikel), zur Wahl des 
Ehepartners innerhalb der eigenen Gruppe 
verpflichtet. Wenn eine solche Wahl nicht 
obligatorisch, aber bevorzugt ist, kann 
man von einer Tendenz zur Endogamie 
sprechen. 

Die Gruppe, um die es sich handelt, 
kann sein: Familie, Blutsverwandtschaft 
(Sippe, Clan), soziale Schicht (Adel, 
Kaste), Lokalgruppe, Stammesabtei- 
lung, Stamm, Volk, Rasse, Religions- 
gemeinschaft. Exogamie zwischen klei- 
neren Gruppen (z. B. Sippen oder 
Clans) kann mit Endogamie innerhalb 
einer grésseren Gruppe (Kaste, Dorf, 
Stamm) verbunden sein. Bei den primi- 
tivsten Naturvélkern. scheint keine 
eigentliche Endogamie zu bestehen, son- 
dern entweder rein faktische Binnenheirat 
(aus Mangel an Kontakt mit anderen 
Gruppen) oder eine einfache Form von 
Blutsverwandtschafts- bzw. Lokalexoga- 
mie (was praktisch manchmal zusammen- 
fallt, wenn die Lagergruppe nur aus 
Verwandten besteht). Bei héherer Kultur- 
entwicklung, mit sozialer Schichtung, 
wird die Wahl des Ehepartners haufig auf 
die eigene Standesgruppe beschrankt. 
(Das bekannteste Beispiel ist das indische 
Kastenwesen.) Auch Religionsgemein- 
schaften verbieten haufig die Heirat mit 
Andersglaubigen. Wo dem _ Herrscher 
gottliche Natur zugeschrieben wird, 
kann die Betonung der Ebenbiirtig- 
keit bis zur obligatorischen Bruder- 
Schwester-Heirat in der Herrscherfamilie 
fihren. Auch wirtschaftliche Griinde 
kénnen die Endogamie férdern. 


HisroriscHE ENTWICKLUNG. Der Ter- 
minus endogamy mit seinem Korrelat 


TERMINOLOGY 


exogamy wurde zuerst gebraucht von 
J. F. McLennan in seinem Werk Primi- 
tive Marriage (London, 1865). Seitdem 
ist er in der ethnologischen und soziolo- 
gischen Literatur tiblich geworden und 
auch in die Enzyklopadien eingegangen. 


ILLusTRATIONEN. Robert H. Lowie, Primitive 
Society (New York, 1920), S.i6f. : ,,Die 
Regel, die es fiir einen Mann _ pflicht- 
miassig macht, innerhalb seiner eigenen 
Gruppe zu heiraten, wird Endogamie 
genannt. Die Endogamie steht dort in 
Bliite, wo soziale Unterschiede hervor- 
ragende Bedeutung gewonnen haben... 
Nur der Begriff der pflichtmassigen 
Heirat innerhalb der sozialen Einheit, 
nicht das faktische Vorkommen von 
Verbindungen innerhalb der Gruppe, 
berechtigt dazu, von Endogamie zu 
sprechen... Nur wo die Idee eines Verbotes 
(von Heiraten mit Aussenstehenden) 
verborgen liegt, kann man von einer 
Tendenz zur Endogamie _ sprechen... 
Exogamie und Endogamie schliessen sich 
nur hinsichtlich derselben sozialen Ein- 
heit aus‘ (nicht hinsichtlich sozialer 
Einheiten verschiedener Ordnung). 
Der Grosse Brockhaus, 16. Auflage, Band 3 
(Leipzig, 1953), s.v. Endogamie : ,,Heirats- 
ordnung, nach der nur innerhalb einer 
bestimmten Gruppe (Kaste, Adels- oder 
anderen Schicht) eines Stammes oder 
Volkes geheiratet werden darf. Sie dussert 
sich bei hochentwickelten Naturvélkern 
zuweilen in der Vorschrift, dass innerhalb 
der Herrscher- oder Hauptlingsfamilie, 
um das géttliche Blut rein zu erhalten, 
der Bruder, die Schwester oder nachste 
Blutsverwandte heiraten muss.“ 
(Prof. J. Henninger.) 


ENDOGAMIE groupe frangais) 
1. Erymorocie. Vient du grec endon, en 
dedans; gamos, mariage. 


2. SENS COMMUNEMENT ADMIS. Systéme 
en vigueur 4 l’intérieur d’une tribu ou 
d’un groupe, et ne permettant le mariage 
qu’entre les membres de cette tribu ou 
de ce groupe, et excluant les alliances entre 
membres de groupements différents ou de 
races distinctes. 


3. Evotution uistorigue. Néologisme 
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tiré du grec, ce terme n’apparait que 
vers la moitié du x1x° siécle, et d’abord 
chez les Anglo-Saxons, ot: l’auteur semble 
en étre McLennan, qui écrit en 1865 : 
«]Endogamie et exogamie sont des 
mots nouveaux » (McLennan, Primitive 
Marriage, III, p. 48, note). 

Exception faite du Larousse du XX¢ 
siecle. aucun des grands dictionnaires 
francais ne le mentionne, et Académie 
refuse en 1935 de le faire figurer dans son 
dictionnaire. 

Pour le Larousse du XX siécle, ’'endo- 
gamie est |’ « obligation pour les mem- 
bres d’une tribu de contracter mariage 
dans leur propre tribu ». 

« A pour résultat de conserver les 
caractéres ethniques d’un groupe : cer- 
tains clans malgaches pratiquent l’endo- 
gamie. » 


4. EMPLOI DU TERME. D’aprés I|’Eneyelo- 
pédie britannique : «La loi de Vendo- 
gamie défend le mariage d’un individu 
hors de son groupe social. Elle concerne 
le mariage seulement et non les relations 
extra-maritales. » 

Selon cet ouvrage, l’exemple le plus 
fameux est celui des Hindous, qui inter- 
disent le mariage aux hommes et aux 
femmes de castes différentes. 

{1 ajoute qu’endogamie n’exclut nulle- 
ment exogamie, et que, dans une commu- 
nauté, il peut y avoir un type de groupe 
social, le clan, qui est exogamique, et un 
autre type, la classe dominante, qui est 
endogamique : c’est ce qui se passe 
actuellement aux Indes, ot les castes 
endogamiques sont composées de clans 
exogamiques. « Ainsi, écrit auteur, exo- 
gamie et endogamie sont souvent trou- 
vées ensemble, l’une compleétant l’autre. » 
‘Encycl. brit., « Endogamy » by CG. H. 
Wedgwood, vol. III, p. 436.) 


5. ANTONYME : exogamie (voir ce mot). 


EXOGAMIE ! (groupe belge) 
(du grec exé, en dehors, et gamos, 
mariage). 

ENDOGAMIE 

(du grec endon, en dedans, et gamos, 
mariage). 


r. Larousse du X X° siécle, en six volumes, Paris, 1933. 
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1. ACCEPTION GOURANTE. C’est dans le 
langage technique de l’ethnologie que 
sont apparus les mots « exogamie » et 
« endogamie ». C’est McLennan qui, 
ayant découvert la « régle commune 
chez les peuples primitifs de ne jamais 
épouser une femme appartenant a leur 
propre subdivision de groupe ou de 
tribu», inventa en 1865 le terme « exo- 
gamie » afin de qualifier cette régle 
(McLennan, Primitive Marriage, Edim- 
bourg, 1865). 

E. Littré signale que le terme « exo- 
gamie » a été employé dans la Revue des 
deux mondes dés 1874. Lui-méme deéfinit 
ce mot dans le Supplément au Dictionnaire 
de la langue frangaise paru en 1877. 

Notons cependant que le Dictionnaire 
de lV’ Académie frangaise, huitiéme édition, 
1935, ne cite aucune des deux expressions 
« endogamie » et « exogamie ». 


2. Erunowocie. L’ouvrage de H. Spencer, 
Principes de sociologie, traduit en 1879, a 
certainement contribué a répandre les 
termes « endogamie» et « exogamie » 
dans le vocabulaire ethnologique fran- 
cais (H. Spencer, Principes de sociologie, 
traduction par E. Cazelles et J. Gerschel, 
Paris, 1879, t. II, p. 225). 

Ces deux notions devenues courantes 
dans le domaine de l’ethnologie n’ont 
guére changé de signification depuis prés 
d’un siécle qu’elles sont utilisées. L’endo- 
gamie est la régle qui impose « aux mem- 
bres d’un groupe social déterminé de 
choisir parmi eux leur conjoint ». L’exo- 
gamie est la régle qui « interdit pareilles 
conjugaisons et oblige les intéressés a se 
marier dans des groupes auxquels ils 
n’appartiennent pas». (J. Haesaert, Essai 
de sociologie et notes doctrinales conjointes, 
P- 134-135, s.d.) 

Endogamie et exogamie, ne pouvant se 
définir que par rapport 4 un systéme 
de groupe déterminé, peuvent donc étre 
pratiquées simultanément par un méme 
individu, suivant la nature du groupe 
considéré. 





IMPERIALISM (Berkeley University group) 


A. ETYMOLOGY. From Latin imperialis, 
from imperium : command, sovereignty, 
empire. 








B. COMMON USAGE 


1. The power of government of an 
emperor; imperial authority or system. 


2. The policy, practice, or advocacy of 
seeking, or acquiescing in, the extension 
of the control, dominion, or empire of a 
nation, as: (a) by the acquirement of new 
territory or dependencies, especially when 
lying outside the nation’s natural bound- 
aries, or by the extension of its rule over 
other races of mankind, as_ where 
commerce demands the protection of the 
flag; (b) by the closer union of more or 
less independent parts for war, copy- 
right, internal commerce, etc. (Webster’s 
New International Dictionary of the English 
Language, 2nd ed., Springfield, Mass., 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 1954, p. 1247.) 


C, SCIENTIFIC USAGE. The term is used in 
social science with different meanings, 
chiefly as a result of the many theoretical 
efforts to explain different historical 
instances of political expansion and 
economic infiltration. This mass of 
theoretical, even speculative, writing has 
blurred and confused the meanings 
assigned to the term. It is only in the 
most general sense that an approximate 
agreement of meaning is achieved. A 
suitable definition of such generality has 
been given by Langer: [Imperialism] 
may be taken to mean simply the rule or 
control, political or economic, direct or 
indirect, of one state, nation or people 
over similar groups, or perhaps one might 
better say the disposition, urge or 
striving to establish such rule or control. 
(William L. Langer, The Diplomacy of 
Imperialism, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1951, 2nd ed., p. 67.) 

An acceptable set of definitions in line 
with the most frequently assigned mean- 
ings of the term in contemporary social 
science is presented below. It should be 
noted, however, that the various shades 
of meaning assigned to the term arise 
because of differences in the assumptions 
which the various writers make as to the 
causes of motivations behind, or conse- 
quences of, ‘imperialism’. There is little 
controversy over what kinds of phenomena 
may properly be included within the 
scope of the term. 


TERMINOLOGY 


1. A national policy or practice of 
aggressive expansion, of economic or 
political interference with or domination 
of other peoples and countries, as: (a) 
by the forcible annexation of territory 
beyond its natural borders; (b) by 
gaining possession of alien colonies, 
dependencies, and protectorates; (c) by 
any other similar practices. (At present, 
‘colonialism’ is sometimes used as a 
synonym.) 

above 


2. (Occasionally) the policy 


considered as an ideology. 


3. (In some communist writings), the 
above practice or condition considered 
as the last, the monopoly, phase of 
(finance) capitalism. 


The following quotations are represen- 
tative of the varied usage of the term in 
social science: 

‘The national policy and practice of 
expansion either by the forcible annexation 
of adjoining territory or by gaining posses- 
sion of alien colonies, dependencies and 
protectorates... the modern form... is.. 
primarily econonhic rather than political. 
It includes the struggle for concessions, 
for the control of colonial markets, for 
monopolies of raw materials, and 
sometimes of cheap native labor... etc.’ 
(M. Parmelee in Dictionary of Sociology, 
ed. Henry P. Fairchild, New York, The 
Philosophical Library, 1949, p. 150. Cf. 
Kirby Page, Imperialism and Nationalism, 
New York, George H. Doran Co., 1925, 
P- 7:) 

‘Imperialism is the objectless [for its 
own sake] disposition on the part of a 
state to unlimited forcible expansion . . . 
whenever the word. . . is used there 
is always the implication... of an 
aggressiveness the true reasons for which 
do not lie in the aims which are 
temporarily being pursued... ete.’ 
(Joseph Schumpeter, Imperialism and 
Social Classes, Two Essays, H. Norden 
(trans.), New York, Meridian Books, 1955, 
pp. 5-6.) 

‘If it were necessary to give the briefess 
possible definition of imperialism, it 
would be defined as the monopoly stage 
of capitalism. . . . Imperialism is capi- 
talism in that phase of its development in 
which the domination of monopolies 
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and finance-capital has established itself; 
in which the export of capital has 
acquired a very great importance; in 
which the division of the world among 
the big international trusts has begun; in 
which the partition of all the territories 
of the earth amongst the great capitalist 
powers has been completed.’ (V. I. 
Lenin, Imperialism: The Last Stage of 
Capitalism, New York, The Vanguard 
Press, 1929, pp. 71-2.) 

‘We speak of imperialism mainly as a 
policy of financial capital. However, 
one may also speak of imperialism as an 
ideology. In a similar way, liberalism is on 
the one hand a policy of industrial 
capitalism (free trade, etc.), on the 
other hand it denotes a whole ideology 
(personal liberty, etc.).? (N. Bukharin, 
Imperialism and World Economy, London, 
Martin Lawrence Ltd., n.d. [1915?], 


p. I10.) 


IMPERIALISME (groupe francais) 
1. Erymotocie. Bas latin imperialis, tiré 
de imperium : empire. 


2. EvoLUTION HISTORIQUE. a) Le mot ne 
figure pas dans les dictionnaires du xvure 
siécle et notamment dans 1’Encyclopédie. 

6) Le mot d’impérialisme apparait 
sous le Second Empire au sens d’ « opi- 
nion favorable au régime impérial » [cf. 
la bréve définition du Littré : « Opinion 
des impérialistes (au sens des partisans 
de l’Empire) » ; cf. aussi un texte de 
Marx: « L’impérialisme est en méme 
temps la plus prostituée et la derniére 
forme de ce pouvoir d’Etat que la société 
bourgeoise naissante avait entrepris de 
faconner comme un moyen de sa propre 
émancipation du féodalisme, et que la 
société bourgeoise développée avait finale- 
ment transformée en instrument pour 
l’asservissement du travail au capital. » 
(K. Marx, La guerre civile en France, Paris, 
1946, p. 51)]. Marx n’emploie pas le mot 
d’impérialisme au sens moderne, et ce 
sens « Second Empire » a aujourd’hui 
disparu de l’usage. 

c) Le mot d’impérialisme prend un sens 
particulier et spécifiquement britannique 
dans les deux derniéres décades du x1x® 
siécle, sous l’influence du mot anglais 
imperialism. I] est employé en ce sens par 
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le Figaro du 4 février 1880 et par le Temps 
du 22 septembre 1893. 

L’impérialisme désigne la doctrine politique 
tendant a l’expansion de l’Empire britannique. 


Exemples. 

« Aux yeux de ses compatriotes comme 
aux yeux du reste du monde, Joseph 
Chamberlain a été, de 1895 a 1906, le 
personnage le plus représentatif de l’impé- 
rialisme britannique. » (Maurice Crouzet, 
chapitre consacré 4 Chamberlain dans Les 
politiques d’expansion impérialiste: Jules 
Ferry, Léopold II, Fr. Crispi, 7. Chamberlain, 
Th. Roosevelt, par Ch.-A. Julien, J. Bruhat, 
C. Bourgin, M. Crouzet et P. Renouvin, 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 
1949, Pp. 157-) 

« L’impérialisme gouvernemental n’au- 
rait pas un instant soulevé l’enthousiasme 
des foules s’il n’avait été qu’une explo- 
sion de la cupidité des hommes d’affaires, 
s'il n’avait comporté une large part 
d’idéalisme. » (Elie Halévy, Histoire du 
peuple anglais au XIX siécle, épilogue I, 
p. 16.) 

« L’impérialisme anglais est une théorie 
aristocratique qui fait de la race anglo- 
saxonne |’état-major intellectuel et phy- 
sique de l’humanité. » (E. Seilliére, La 
philosophie de Vimpérialisme, II, p. vu.) 

d) Par extension, on parle d’impéria- 
lisme pour désigner : la politique coloniale 
de la France avant 1914 : « C’est l’ardeur 
patriotique qui porte Ferry vers l’impé- 
rialisme » (Renouvin, op. cit., p. 4); 
la politique d’expansion américaine, notam- 
ment a propos de l’affaire de Cuba 
en 1898 dont parle G. Ferrero dans Le 
militarisme et la société moderne ; et aussi 
la politique allemande. Les Allemands eux- 
mémes parlent de Weltpolitik et non 
d’impérialisme, mais le mot est employé 
par Henri Lichtenberger dans son livre 
sur Allemagne : « L’impérialisme est 
en un mot le programme du régime de 
lentreprise appliqué a la politique. » 
(Henri Lichtenberger, L’Allemagne mo- 
derne, son évolution, Paris, 1907, pp. 148, 
149.) 

e) Au début du xx® siécle, s’introduit 
une notion nouvelle, notamment aprés 
le livre de Hobson, Imperialism (1902), 
qui souligne les origines économiques de 
Vimpérialisme et sa liaison avec le capi- 
talisme et les programmes d’armement. 

On ne parle plus seulement d’impéria- 
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lisme britannique, mais d’ « impéria- 
lisme capitaliste ». 

L’impérialisme capitaliste est condamné 
par une résolution prise en IgI2 au 
Congrés de Bale de 1’Internationale. 
C’est en ce sens que Lénine emploie le 
mot en 1916 dans son ceuvre célébre : 
L’impérialisme, stade supréme du capitalisme. 

Aprés avoir analysé le capitalisme 
moderne « monopolisateur a _ l’échelle 
mondiale », Lénine montre « que les 
guerres impérialistes sont absolument 
inévitables sur cette base économique 
aussi longtemps qu’il existe la propriété 
privée des moyens de production ». 

Critiquant les théses de Lénine, Jacques 
Freymond conclut ainsi son livre inti- 
tulé Lénine et Vimpérialisme (Librairie 
Payot, Lausanne, 1951) : « En définitive, 
Vimpérialisme est de tous les temps. » 
Lénine, d’ailleurs, n’en disconvient pas 
qui, dans l’étude que nous avons analysée, 
déclare : «La politique coloniale et 
Vimpérialisme ont existé déja avant la 
phase contemporaine du capitalisme et 
méme avant le capitalisme. » Or recon- 
naitre que l’impérialisme est antérieur 
au capitalisme, c’est admettre du méme 
coup qu’il tient 4 la nature méme de 
homme et pas a tel régime politique ou 
a tel systéme économique. 


3. SENS ACTUELS. 

1. On peut admettre comme défini- 
tion courante celle du Dr? Szczerba- 
Likiernik : « Volonté nationale d’expan- 
sion se réalisant par une _ politique 
d’annexions plus ou moins violentes de 
territoires voisins, colonies, protecto- 
rats, etc.» Mais l’impérialisme ne pro- 
céde pas toujours par annexion de terri- 
toire. 

2. Il peut s’agir, en effet, de domination 
politique sans annexion. C’est en ce sens 
qu’on parle d’impérialisme soviétique. 

3. Il peut s’agir aussi d’impérialisme 
économique visant a la conquéte des 
marchés étrangers et au monopole des 
matiéres premiéres. C’est en ce sens qu’on 
parle parfois d’impérialisme américain. 

Pour un économiste, M. Francois 
Perroux, l’impérialisme est « une dispo- 
sition, sans objet précis, d’un Etat a 
Pexpansion  violente, sans qu’aucune 
limite puisse lui étre assignée [...]. Un 
atavisme des peuples en relation directe 
avec la structure sociale, historique du 
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groupement national considéré et avec 
les intéréts, en matiére de politique inté- 
rieure, des membres qui la composent ». 
(F. Perroux, La pensée économique de 
Schumpeter, p. 16.) 

Pour Albert Girard, « l’impérialisme 
désigne un mouvement d’expansion indé- 
finie, de portée mondiale, d’un caractére 
a la fois économique et politique, accom- 
pagné de la croyance mystique a une 
supériorité nationale qui confére des 
devoirs et des droits vis-a-vis des autres 
peuples ». (Albert Girard, Revue de syn- 
thése historique, nouvelle série, t. XVII. 
Appendice : « Bulletin du Centre inter- 
national de synthése », p. 40, Paris, 1927.) 


4. SENS POLEMIQUE ET SENS INTEMPOREL. 
A Vheure actuelle, le mot d’impérialisme est 
presque toujours employé dans un sens péjoratif 
ou méme nettement polémique. Il est lié aux 
notions de colonialisme, de militarisme, 


de capitalisme — ou de totalitarisme 
(cf. la formule « l’impérialisme totali- 
taire »). 


Ce sens polémique est relativement 
récent : si le livre d’Henri Claude Ox va 
Vimpérialisme américain? (Paris, Editions 
sociales, 1950) procéde d’une _hostilité 
peu dissimulée 4 l’égard des Etats-Unis, 
le livre de Pierre Laurent L’impérialisme 
économique américain (Paris, Sirey, . 1931) 
présente des conclusions ouvertement 
favorables aux Etats-Unis. 

C’est seulement pour deésigner les 
siécles passés que le mot d’impérialistne 
est employé aujourd’hui sans contenu 
passionnel : « M. Carcopino a défini 
V’impérialisme : « cette maniére de penser 
» et d’agir d’un peuple qui prétend se 
» subordonner les autres». Excellente 
définition, mais 4 laquelle je voudrais 
ajouter une nuance. Qui dit impérialisme, 
dit Etat. Il n’y a impérialisme, me semble- 
t-il, que si le peuple dominateur forme 
lui-méme un Etat organisé, monarchie 
autoritaire le plus souvent, mais aussi 
république aristocratique, voire démocra- 
tique. C’est en somme un Etat qui cherche 
a en absorber d’autres ou a s’étendre sur 
des territoires inorganisés. » (Jean-Rémy 
Palanque, Les impérialismes antiques, Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1948, 
coll. Que sais-je?, p. 7.) 

Aussi l’auteur écarte-t-il l’impéria- 
lisme étrusque et limpérialisme celte 
et se contente-t-il d’étudier les impéria- 
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lismes babylonien (xxvue-xx® siécle), 
pharaonique (xvi®-xm® siécle), hittite 
(xrve-xe siécle), assyrien (1x°®-vur® siécle), 
achéménide (vie-tve siécle), hellénique 
(ve-rve siécle), macédonien (iv® siécle), 
helléniques (m® siécle), carthaginois (v®- 
me siécle), romain (1° siécle av. J.-C.- 
mr siécle apr. J.-C.). 


5. SynonyMEs. Le mot ne figure pas 
dans le dictionnaire des synonymes. 
Expansionnisme a un sens plus restreint 
qu’impérialisme. 


IMPERIALISME (groupe belge) 


(du latin imperium pouvoir) 


1. HisroriguE. Le mot « impérialisme » 
manque aussi bien dans 1’Encyclopédie 
(1751-1766) que dans le Dictionnaire poli- 
tique (1842). Pour Littré (1866), le mot 
désigne seulement le systéme des parti- 
sans soit’de l’ancien empire d’Allemagne, 
soit de Napoléon Ie et de sa dynastie. 
Hatzfeld et Darmersteter (7° édition, 
1924) ne le définit pas. 


2. Le mot « impérialisme » pris dans 
l’acception britannique d’expansionnisme 
apparait vers 1880 (d’aprés Dauzat, dans 
le Figaro du 4 février 1880) et fait rapide- 
ment fortune. 

« Jadis synonyme, en France, de 
bonapartisme, ce mot a pris depuis 
vingt ans environ une tout autre signi- 
fication [...] On ne l’emploie plus guére 
que dans son acception anglaise [...]. 
L’impérialisme est le souci de leur 
empire colonial. » (E. Seilliére, La philo- 
sophie de Vimpérialisme, t. I, p. 1, 1953.) 

L’ceuvre d’E. Seilliére (1903-1908) 
contribue a élargir le sens du mot en 
Videntifiant 4 la volonté de puissance 
nietzschéenne (« impérialisme _ indivi- 
duel»), et en l’étendant a toutes les 
formes de volonté d’expansion, écono- 
mique, sociale (« impérialisme démocra- 
tique »), raciale (« impérialisme aryen ») 
et méme morale (Le mal romantique. Essai 
sur Vimpérialisme irrationnel, 1908). 


3. Dans le sens commun « d’esprit de domi- 
nation chez un peuple » (Dictionnaire de 
V’ Académie frangaise, 1935) le mot sert 
aujourd’hui a définir : a) toute volonté 
de puissance qui se manifeste par un désir 
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d’expansion violente, et, le plus souvent, 
le recours a la violence; 6) la doctrine 
qui exalte cette volonté de puissance. 

Selon les motifs invoqués par cette 
volonté de puissance, la nature des 
mobiles fondamentaux ou le plan sur 
lequel elle exerce ses effets, on est amené 
a parler non seulement d’impérialisme 
économique (par exemple, le capita- 
lisme du xrx® siécle, caractérisé essen- 
tiellement par la conquéte des marchés 
coloniaux; la recherche des matiéres 
premiéres, de la main-d’ceuvre a bon 
marché, des débouchés pour les capi- 
taux; l’établissement d’un monopole; 
ou le mercantilisme du xvie siécle, etc.), 
mais encore d’impérialisme religieux 
(islamisme), idéologique (la Révolu- 
tion frangaise), racial (le panslavisme, le 
pangermanisme), dynastique (l’impéria- 
lisme des Habsbourg), national (Rome), 
culturel (par exemple, lhellénisation, 
Vhispanisation, la russification), etc. 

« Entre Pimpérialisme romain et l’im- 
périalisme carthaginois, l’impérialisme 
d’un peuple de soldats et l’impérialisme 
d’un peuple de marchands, il y a oppo- 
sition compléte. Cause a Carthage, le 
point de vue économique, 4 Rome, appa- 
rait surtout comme une conséquence et 
un résultat. » (L. Homo, L’Jtalie primitive 
et les débuts de V'impérialisme romain, 1925, 


Pp. 311-312.) 


4. L’acception scientifique ne différe guére 
de l’acception commune. 

Schumpeter atténue toutefois le carac- 
tére spécifiquement économique de I|’im- 
périalisme en le définissant comme la 
« disposition, sans objet précis, d’un Etat 
a lexpansion violente [...] en relation 
directe avec la structure sociale histo- 
rique du groupement national considéré 
et avec les intéréts, en matiére de poli- 
tique intérieure, des membres qui la 
composent ». (Fr. Perroux, La pensée 
économique de F. Schumpeter, 1935, p. 16.) 


5. Le mot repris au Fabien anglais 
J. A. Hobson (Imperialism, 1902) dans un 
sens particulier par Lénine dans sa bro- 
chure L’impérialisme, derniére étape du capi- 
talisme, publié en Russie en 1916, traduit 
en francais en 1925. 

L’originalité de Lénine qui, selon ses 
propres termes, a emprunté a l’ouvrage 
de Hobson « une excellente description 
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des caractéristiques principales, écono- 
miques et politiques, de l’impérialisme », 
comprenant notamment «la substitu- 
tion des monopoles capitalistes a la libre 
concurrence » et la course aux arme- 
ments, est d’avoir ajouté a ces traits 
celui d’étre essentiellement « un capi- 
talisme parasitaire en pleine décompo- 
sition », « un capitalisme moribond en 
voie de transition vers le socialisme ». 
(L’internationale et la scission du socialisme, 


déc. 1916.) 


Cf. : capitalisme, expansion, individua- 
lisme, irrédentisme, Lebensraum, nationa- 
lisme, pangermanisme, panslavisme, pro- 
sélytisme. 





INDUSTRIALIZATION (Tulane Univ. g.) 


A, ETYMOLOGY. From the Latin, industria; 
indu, in + struere, to arrange, build. 


B. USAGE IN DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIAS. A New English Dictionary (1888) 
defines the term as: ‘The process of 
industrializing or fact of being industrial- 
ized; also, the conversion of an organiz- 
ation into an industry.’ 

Webster’s New International Dictionary 
(1952) defines ‘industrialism’ as: ‘Social 
organization in which _ industries, 
especially large-scale industries, are dom- 
inant.’ 

Fairchild’s Dictionary of Sociology (1955) 
defines ‘industrialization’ as: “The process 
of technological development by the use 
of applied science characterized by the 
expansion of large-scale production with 
the use of power machinery, for a wide 
market for both producer’s and con- 
sumer’s goods, by means of a specialized 
working force with division of labour, the 
whole accompanied by accelerated urban- 
ization.’ 


C. USAGE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE FIELDS. One 
approach to definition is in terms of the 
economic factors of production. From 
this viewpoint ‘industrialization’ consists 
in an increasing number of units of 
capital per units of labour in the produc- 
tion of commodities (see for example, 
Pei-Kang Chang, Agriculture and Industria- 
lization, Harvard University Press, 1949). 


TERMINOLOGY 


Another and older viewpoint is to 
equate industrialization with the use of 
power machinery. G. D. H. Cole in his 
article on ‘Industrialism’ in The Encyclope- 
dia of the Social Sciences (Vol. 8, 1930), 
states: ‘At the basis of industrialism is the 
machine . . . industrialism can be said to 
have begun when machinery driven by 
a central supply of mechanical power 
became the typical method of manu- 
facturing production.’ 

Still another approach is to describe 
‘industrialization’ not only in terms of 
technology but in terms of the end 
products—vast quantities of standardized 
goods. Broek (Economic Development of 
the Netherlands Indies, New York, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1942) uses the phrases 
‘mass production’ and ‘mass consumption’ 
in describing industrialization. 

Industrialization is also intended to 
mean a switch from a predominantly 
agrarian economy to one based upon 
manufacturing (ibid., 1942). 

Somewhat broader and more com- 
prehensive definitions are given by those 
scholars who view ‘industrialization’ as 
a cultural pattern and/or socio-economic 
system. Max Weber’s analysis is probably 
the classic statement of this approach. 
While focusing primarily on ‘capitalism’ 
Weber also considers industrialization. 
Weber (General Economic History, Frank 
H. Knight, translator, New York, Green- 
berg, Publisher, 1927) says: ‘The real 
distinguishing characteristic of the modern 
factory is in general, however, not the 
implements of work applied, but the 
concentration of ownership of work-place, 
means of work, source of power and raw 
material in one and the same hand as 
that of the entrepreneur.’ In describing 
the general pattern of industrialism rather 
than the structure of a particular factory, 
Weber uses the key notions of ‘mechan- 
ization’ and ‘rationalization’. Presumably, 
then, ‘industrialization’ as a process 
might be applicable to areas other than 
that of manufacturing. 

Stuart Jamieson (Labor Unionism in 
American Agriculture, Bulletin No. 836, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945) describes such a process in 
the field of agriculture. He says : ‘Certain 
land areas were found particularly well 
adaptable to “industrialized” methods of 
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production. Large-scale enterprises were 
able to produce some crops more cheaply 
than could small family farms, by 
subdividing productive processes and 
simplifying each job, by mechanizing 
operations, and hiring labor in groups 
rather than as individuals, in brief, by 
functioning on a “mass production” 
basis.’ 

Though they never offer a formal 
definition of the term, Kerr, et al., “The 
Labour Problem in Economic Develop- 
ment’, International Labour Review, March 
1955, consider the term applicable to 
agriculture in certain cases. They state: 
‘The term “‘industrialization” generally 
connotes factory organization and urban 
employment. The concept, however, 
must be broad enough to encompass 
some types of large-scale agricultural 
production and rural industry.’ 

Most discussions of industrialization 
also describe such system as impersonal, 
bureaucratic, highly differentiated, cen- 
tralized, large scale, non-family, and 
non-local. 


D. SYNTHESIS OF DEFINITIONS. The term 
‘industrialization’ has at least two related 
meanings. In the simplest terms it refers 
to manufacturing in contrast to agricul- 
ture. Such manufacturing, on the produc- 
tion side, is carried out with the use of 
extensive capital in the form of power 
applied to machines. 

The term also applies to a type of 
socio-economic system that can occur 
not only in manufacturing but in other 
economic spheres as well. Fairchild’s 
definition (op. cit., 1955) is illustrative 
of current usage. ‘The process of techno- 
logical development by the use of applied 
science, characterized by the expansion 
of large-scale production with the use of 
power machinery, for a wide market for 
both producer’s and consumer’s goods, 
by means of a specialized working force 
with division of labour’. 


INDUSTRIALISIERUNG (German Swiss g.) 


WortTBEDEUTUNG. Das Wort ,,Industrie‘ 
wurde zuerst in der deutschen Sprache 
als Lehnwort aus dem Franzésischen in 
der staatswissenschaftlichen Terminologie 
des 18. Jahrhunderts im Sinne von 
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Erwerbstatigkeit tberhaupi und von 
Gewerbefleiss verwendet. So schreibt 
Ph. D. Guden, Polizey der Industrie, 1768, 
p. 3 (cit. nach Hans Schulz, Deutsches 
Fremdwirterbuch, Bd. I, Strassburg, 
1913): ,,Die Franzosen nehmen zwar 
das Wort Industrie auch in einem 
weitlaufigeren Verstande, so wie wir 
Deutschen den Fleiss oder die Befleis- 
sigung. Jedoch die Industrie wird in den 
mehrsten Fallen und gewéhnlicher Weise 
von den besten franzésischen Schrift- 
stellern nur in einem engeren Verstande 
genommen, da es den kiinstlichen Fleiss 
oder den Fleiss in den Manufacturen und 
Fabriken bedeutet... (Die Franzosen 
unterscheiden dadurch die Industrie sehr 
genau von dem Ackerbau.‘‘ 

Den Sinn von Grossgewerbe iiberhaupt 
erhielt das Wort  ,,Industrie‘‘ wahr- 
scheinlich gegen Ende des, 18. Jahr- 
hunderts durch den Einfluss von Adam 
Smith. 

Synonyma in dem 4hnlichen umfas- 
senden Sinn, wie heute ,,Industriali- 
sierung‘*’ verstanden wird, die Aus- 
wirkung der Aenderung des Produktions- 
prozesses auf samtliche Lebensbereiche, 
gelangten durch den Einfluss des Saint- 
Simonismus auf das ,, Junge Deutschland“ 
und die linken Junghegelianer in die 
deutsche Sprache. Aus _,,industrialism* 
(vgl. Saint-Simon,! Catéchisme, 1923, 
p. 113) wurde ,,Industrialismus‘‘ (vgl. 
Gutzkow, Skizzenbuch, 1839, p. 317: 
Huber, <weifel und Bemerkungen, 1834, 
p. 113; Karl Marx, Die biirgerliche 
Gesellschaft, 1845, MEGA _ Bd. V., 
Pp. 532), worunter allerdings auch die 
Erwartung verstanden wurde, dass mit 
der Ausweitung der Industrie ein goldenes 
Zeitalter eintreten wirde (vgl. Heine. 
Werke, ed. Elster, Bd. VI, p. 341). Aus 
industriel‘ (vgl. Saint-Simon, Du 
systéme industriel, 1821) wurde ,,indus- 
triell‘* (so spricht Pickler, 1831, vom 
,industriellen Zeitalter des Geschafts- 
lebens‘‘ (Briefe, Bd. I, p. 21); ebenso 
aus ,,industriel‘* ,,Industrieller‘‘ (Heine. 
Bd. VI, p. 181; Borne, Briefe aus Paris. 
I, p. 92 und p. tor). 

»,Industrialisierung‘* erhielt im deut- 
schen Sprachbereich eigentlich erst in 
der zweiten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts 
weite Verbreitung als Uebersetzung des 
Terminus ,,industrialization” der anglo- 
amerikanischen Fachliteratur. 














WO6RTERBUCHER. Der grosse Brockhaus 
(1931, Bd. 9, p. 101): ,,das Anwachsen 
der Industrie in einem Land, das sich 
bisher im wesentlichen vom Ackerbau 
seiner Bevélkerung ernahrte...‘‘ Davon 
wird unterschieden : Industrialismus = 
.Inbegriff aller privat- und volkswirt- 
schaftlichen, wirtschaftspolitischen, sozial- 
ethischen und weltanschaulichen Fragen, 
die sich aus der wachsenden Industriali- 
sierung eines Landes ergeben’’. 

Handwiérterbuch der Sozial-Wissenschaften 
(1954, 7. Lieferung, p. 224 ff. Art. ,,In- 
dustrialisierung‘‘ von Walther G. Hoff- 
mann). Hoffmann weist darauf hin, dass 
dem Wort Industrialisierung im Sprach- 
gebrauch sehr verschiedenartige Begriffe 
zugrunde liegen. Zum _  allgemeinsten 
Sprachgebrauch fiihrt er aus: ,,Ankniip- 
fend an den Durchbruch der Industrie 
(englisch: manufacturing industry) gegen 
Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts in England 
hat man seitdem mit diesem Wort eine 
Reihe von Tatsachen bezeichnet, die sich 
auf die Form der Entwicklung dieser 
Industrie, ihre regionale Ausbreitung 
iiber die ganze Erde, ihren Einfluss 
auf die ubrigen Wirtschaftszweige, ihre 
Wirkung auf die soziale Struktur 
der Bevélkerung, auf das Verhalten 
der Individuen und _gesellschaftlichen 
Gruppen zueinander und _schliesslich 
auf die geistige Verfassung der Menschen 
schlechthin beziehen.*‘‘ 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG. Langere Ausfiihrungen 
iber Industrialisierung eriibrigen sich, 
weil Industrialisierung zu verstehen ist als 
der Prozess der Ausbreitung der Industrie, 
der Uebergang zum Industrialismus. Von 
Industrialisierung eines Landes ist dann 
die Rede, wenn im Verhialtnis zu Hand- 
werk und Landwirtschaft die Industrie 
eine immer starkere Stellung gewinnt. 
Das Land tritt in die industrielle Phase 
oder die Aera des Industrialismus ein, 
wenn die Industrie die beherrschende 
Position errungen hat (vgl. ,,[ndustrie‘‘ 
und ,,Industrialismus‘‘). 

(Prof. Max Silberschmidt.) 


INDUSTRIALIZATION (British group) 
A. ETYMOLOGY. Latin, industria, work. 


8. COMMON USAGE. The process of being 


TERMINOLOGY 


industrialized, the fact of being indus- 
trialized. In general, of geographic areas 
but sometimes also, e.g. of activities or 
processes. 


C. SCIENTIFIC USAGE. As in common usage, 
the term refers to the introduction and 
growth of industry (especially manufac- 
turing industry) in areas or countries 
whose economy has hitherto been rural. 
Note also that although it is common 
usage to talk of the ‘agricultural industry’ 
and, although industrial techniques or 
forms may be imposed upon agriculture, 
the ‘industries’ that are implied in the 
concept of ‘industrialization’ are the 
manufacturing (especially the ‘heavy’) 
industries. The term refers to the spread 
of such industries and to the socio- 
economic consequences of such a spread. 





MAGIC (Berkeley University group) 
A, ETYMOLOGY. Greek, magikos, pertaining 
to the Magi. 


B. COMMON USAGE. The pretended art of 
influencing the course of events and of 
producing marvellous physical pheno- 
mena, by processes supposed to owe their 
efficacy to their power of compelling the 
intervention of spiritual beings, or of 
bringing into operation some occult 
controlling principle of nature; sorcery, 
witchcraft. Also the practice of this art. 
(OED, Vol. VI, p. 24.) 


C. SCIENTIFIC USAGE. There is no agree- 
ment in social science as to the scientific 
meaning of the term, ‘magic’. While all 
students agree that it is a means of 
controlling nature, many of them differ 
as to the manner of the control. 

One type of usage stems from Frazer 
in The Golden Bough (New York and 
London, Macmillan and Co., 1894, 
2 vols.). He made a distinction between 
‘magic’ as a more or less unemotional 
manipulation of impersonal forces in 
nature involving no belief in spiritual 
beings, and ‘religion’ as a belief in the 
control of nature by supernatural spirits 
approached in a spirit of awe, frequently 
of supplication and propitiation. The 
following, are instances of this usage: 
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When I speak of magic, I shall mean a 
group of processes in which man _ uses 
rites which depend for their efficacy on 
his own powers, or on powers believed 
to be inherent in, or the attributes of, 
certain objects and processes which are 
used in these rites. Religion, on the other 
hand, will comprise a group of processes | 
the efficacy of which depends on the wil] 
of some higher power . . . whose inter- 
vention is sought by supplication and 
propitiation. .. .’ (W. H. R. Rivers, 
Medicine, Magic and Religion, London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
Ltd., 1924, p. 4). For a similar view see 
L. T. Hobhouse, Social Development, Its 
Nature and Conditions, London, George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1924, p. 222. 

Although there is no agreement among 
anthropologists on the use of the terms 
‘magic’ and ‘religion’, so that these 
words cannot be relied upon as technical 
terms, a body of behaviour which may 
be called magico-religious is generally 
recognized . . . Religion is characterized 
by a belief in, and an emotional attitude 
towards, the supernatural being or 
beings, and a formal mode of approach- 
ritual to them. ... In magic no 
appeal is made to spirits. The desired end 
is believed to be achieved directly by the 
ritual technique itself. (A Committee 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Notes and 
Queries on Anthropology, 6th ed., London 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1951, 
PP: 174-5-) 

A second usage regards magic as 
infused with religious features and hence 
views it as woven into a magico-religious 
whole. This is illustrated in the following. 
‘Magic, which for many years was held 
to be without relationship to religion, is 
actually an integral part of religion. We 
cannot even distinguish it fully from the 
worship of the gods in terms of criteria 
often met with—that magic is compulsive 
while the worship of the gods is propitia- 
tory, or that magic is effected by formula, 
while the gods are moved by prayer, or 
that magic is always used with reference 
to a specific problem, while the gods are 
petitioned for general well-being.’ (Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits, Cultural Anthropology, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, 
P- 359:) 


‘(Both magic and_ religion] are 
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represented on their emotional side by 
what may be designated as the religious 


thrill, the subjective counterpart of 


supernaturalism.’ (Alexander Golden- 
weiser, History, Psychology and Culture, 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., Ltd., 1933, p. 171.) 

A third and somewhat marginal usage 
regards ‘magic’ and ‘religion’ as opposite 
poles on a _ continuum, with _ the 
intermediate range being a fusion of the 
two in differing degrees. A recent and 
elaborate expression of this view is 
given by Goode (William J. Goode. 
Religion Among the Primitives, Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press) who sets forth 
eleven ‘variables’ that distinguish ‘magic’ 
and ‘religion’ as ideal-types but which 
merge in different combinations in 
actual behaviour. 

A fourth usage is marked by a different 
line of distinction, namely to separate 
‘magic’ from witchcraft and sorcery (so- 
called ‘black magic’). Although this 
form of distinction is ancient, it is 
relatively infrequent in current usage in 
the social sciences. 

The ambiguity of ‘magic’ as a scientific 
concept is well stated by Kluckhohn: 
‘Anyone can make a definition that will 
separate magic from religion; but no one 
has yet found a definition that other 
students will accept: the phenomenal 
contents of the concepts of religion and 
magic intergrade too much. This is 
true even though almost everyone would 
agree in differentiating large masses of 
specific phenomena as_ respectively 
religious and magical—supplicating a 
powerful but unseen deity in the heavens 
for instance, as against sticking a pin into 
an effigy. In short, concepts like religion 
and magic have an undoubted heuristic 
utility in given situations. But they are 
altogether too fluid in conceptual range 
for use either as strict categories or as 
units from which larger concepts can be 
built up. After all, they are in origin 
common-sense concepts like ‘“‘boy’’, 
“youth”, ‘‘man’’, ‘fold man’, which 
neither physiologists nor psychologists 
will wholly discard but which they will 
also not attempt to include among the 
elementary units and basic concepts upon 
which they rear their sciences’. (Clyde 
Kluckhohn, ‘Universal Categories of 
Culture’, in A. L. Kroeber, et al., Anthro- 
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pology Today, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1953, p. 518.) 


D. HISTORICAL USAGE. Historical usage of 
the term ‘magic’ shows that the four 
kinds of usage discussed under (C) have 
been made at different times in the past. 
The term was given prominence in the 
work of Edwin Burnett Tylor (Primitive 
Culture, London, J. Murray, 1871). This 
work led to an extensive concern with 
magic. A fairly complete historical 
account of the treatment of magic is 
given by Goode, op cit. 


MAGIE (groupe frangais) 
1. Erymo.ocre : latin magia, du grec 
mageia, religion des mages. 


2. EvoLuTION uisToriQuE. Le mot est 
fort employé en francais. Mais, depuis le 
xvle siécle, le mot est souvent pris en 
mauvaise part (exception faite des roman- 
tiques allemands, par exemple Novalis, 
qui parle d’ « idéalisme magique »). 

Au xvute siécle, la Grande Encyclopédie 
écrit que la magie est : « Science ou art 
occulte qui apprend 4 faire des choses qui 
paraissent au-dessus du pouvoir humain. » 

» La magie, considérée comme [...] 
étude de la sagesse [...], se prenait 
pour lors en bonne part, mais [...] 
bientét le terme de magie devint odieux 
et ne servit plus qu’a désigner une science 
également illusoire et méprisable : fille 
de V’ignorance et de Torgueil, cette 
science a dt étre des plus anciennes. » 

L’Encyclopédie distingue ensuite trois 
sortes de magie : « 1° la magie divine, 
(qui) n’est autre chose qu’un [...] don 
de Dieu; 2° la magie naturelle, (par 
quoi) on entend la connaissance un peu 
approfondie de la nature [...] cette magie 
est trés louable en elle-méme; 3° la magie 
surnaturelle (qui) est la magie propre- 
ment dite [...] 

» Elle n’a de science que le nom et 
n’est autre chose que l’amas confus de 
principes obscurs, incertains et non 
démontrés, de pratiques la plupart arbi- 
traires et puériles, et dont l’inefficacité 
se prouve par la nature des choses. » 

Hors le sens rare de « religion des 
mages », c’est surtout le sens de magie 
surnaturelle qui devait subsister. 


TERMINOLOGY 


Pour le Dictionnaire de Littré (1867), 
la magie est : « l’art prétendu de pro- 
duire des effets contre nature », ou, au 
figuré : « Les effets produits sur les sens 
ou l’A4me et comparés aux effets de la 
magie : magie du chant, etc.». Nous 
retrouvons ces mémes sens au xx® siécle, 
par exemple, dans le Dictionnaire de 
V’Académie (1935) qui définit la magie 
comme un «art prétendu auquel on 
attribue le pouvoir d’opérer par des 
moyens occultes des effets surprenants 
et merveilleux ». 

Lalande, dans son Vocabulaire philo- 
sophique, distingue la magie originaire : 
« science et art des mages, puis, 4 Rome 
et en Gréce, pouvoir de produire hors des 
rites officiels de leurs religions nationales 
des phénoménes sortant du cours ordi- 
naire de la nature : charmes, sortiléges, 
évocations, divination», et la magie 
chez les peuples occidentaux: « art 
d’agir sur la nature par des procédés 
occultes et d’y produire ainsi des effets 
extraordinaires. » 

« La magie cérémonielle est celle qui 
agit sur les esprits par le moyen d’un 
rituel. La magie naturelle (consistait) a 
opérer de fagon illicite ou occulte sur les 
forces ou esprits élémentaires qui gouver- 
nent la matiére [...] et s’étendit aux 
simples expériences physiques. » (Lalande, 
Voc. Philos, « Magie ».) 


3. ILLUSTRATIONS DU TERME. On le trouve 
chez de nombreux auteurs classiques et 
modernes, par exemple chez Montes- 
quieu : « L’empereur Théodore Las- 
caris attribuait sa maladie 4 la magie : 
ceux qui en étaient accusés n’avaient 
d’autre ressource que de manier un fer 
chaud sans se brialer » (Esprit des lois, 
XII, 15); ou chez Voltaire, qui y consacre 
un article de son Dictionnaire philosophique : 
« La magie est une science bien plus 
plausible que l’astrologie et que la doc- 
trine des génies [...] » (Diction. philos., 
« Magie »). 

Flaubert, dans son Dictionnaire des idées 
regues, note briévement : « Magie : s’en 
moquer. » (Flaubert, Dict. des idées regues, 
« Magie ».) 

« La magie est bien rigoureusement une 
technique [...]. (Elle) se développe au 
méme moment que les autres techniques 
et se présente comme une volonté de 
Yhomme d’obtenir certains résultats 
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d’ordre spirituel suffisamment précis. » 
(J. Ellul, La technique ou l’enjeu du siécle, 
Paris, Colin, 1954, p. 2.) 


4. ACCEPTIONS SCIENTIFIQUES. Parmi les 
sociologues, certains, tels Hubert et 
Mauss dans leur Esqguisse d’une théorie 
générale de la magie, appliquent ce mot a 
toutes les opérations qui ne rentrent pas 
dans les rites des cultes organisés et 
reposent sur la croyance d’une action 
possible sur les forces ou esprits gouver- 
nant la nature. 

D’autres, en particulier Frazer, oppo- 
sent magie et religion. Frazer écrit : 
« La magie est l’ensemble des pratiques 
reposant sur la croyance qu’il existe 
entre les étres de la nature des rapports 
réguliers, des lois de correspondance. La 
religion est l’ensemble des pratiques qui 
nous permettent de nous rendre favo- 
rables des étres d’une puissance supérieure 
a homme et doués de personnalité et 
de conscience.» (Frazer, The Golden 
Bough, 2° édit., 1-9 et suiv.) 

Enfin, pour certains auteurs allemands, 
tels Schelling ou le physicien Ritter, la 
magie serait pour homme le moyen 
d’entrer avec l’univers dans le rapport de 
sympathie et d’action directe ot il se 
trouve avec son propre corps. 


5. SynonyMEs. Sorcellerie : a un sens de 
magie inférieure et d’action plus restreinte. 
Artifice : posséde un sens moins fort 
que magie, et excluant l’idée de surna- 
turel. 





MOBILITY (Tulane University group) 
A. ETYMOLOGY. Adapted from the Latin, 
mobilitas, meaning  inconstancy' or 
changeableness. 


B. USAGE IN DICTIONARIES AND ENCY- 
cLopepIAs. A WNew English Dictionary 
(1888) gives two basic meanings, the 
first beings. ‘Ability to move or to be 
moved; capacity of change of place, 
movableness.’ The second is: ‘Ability to 
change easily or quickly: liability to 
fluctuation, changeableness, instability, 
fickleness.’ Webster’s New International 
Dictionary (1952) gives essentially the 
same meaning. 
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Fairchild’s Dictionary of Sociology (1955) 
provides several definitions of various 
types of mobility. ‘Ecological mobility’ is 
defined as: ‘The (a) capability, (b) 
amount, or (c) speed of change in 
ecological position.’ ‘Vertical mobility’ is 
defined as: ‘(a) The movement of 
individuals or entire groups from one 
social stratum to another, either ascending 
or descending’ ‘Social mobility’ is given 
as: ‘The movement of persons from social 
group to social group... .’ 

Warren’s Dictionary of Psychology (1934) 
gives a definition based upon a totally 
different subject matter as follows: “The 
capacity for movement or contraction 
(generally applied to muscles or systems 
of muscles).’ 

Sorokin, in his article on ‘Social 
Mobility’ in the Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences (Vol. 10, 1930) provides the 
following definitions: ‘Social mobility is 
the movement of individuals or groups 
from one social position to another and 
the circulation of cultural objects, values 
and traits among individuals and groups.’ 
Horizontal mobility is described as 
movement ‘on the same social level from 
the standpoint of income, standard 
of living... ’. Vertical mobility is 
described as: ‘the transition. . . from 
one social stratum to another . sf 


C. USAGE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE FIELDS. The 
generic meaning of this term appears to 
be change (either individual or group) of 
geographic or social position. Hollingshead 
(‘Migration and Mobility’, in: New Outline 
of the Principles of Sociology, A. M. Lee (ed.) 
New York, Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
1946) states this position succinctly: 
‘Mobility, as the term has come to be 
used in ecological studies, means, in the 
simplest interpretation, measurable, 
movement in a time, a space, or a social 
framework.’ 

A distinction is usually made, however, 
between ecological and social mobility, 
and in turn social mobility is considered 
to have two aspects. As just stated, 
Sorokin considers ‘horizontal mobility’ to 
refer to a change in social position not 
involving a change in rank,. whereas 
vertical mobility is a change in ranked 
social position. Davis (Human Society, 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1949) 
points out that the notion of achievement 








rather than inheritance of a_ higher 
position lies behind the notion of vertical 
social mobility. Most definitions do not 
make this matter clear. 

Ecological or geographic mobility is 
usually considered as clearly distin- 
guishable from the above named types, 
yet definitions are not always clear in 
this regard. Reuter and Hart (Jntro- 
duction io Sociology, New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933) appear to make 
mobility synonymous with movement. 
They say: ‘The mobility of the modern 
world has tended to destroy this historic 
basis of unity and continuity by divorcing 
men from the land. The migration of 
peoples... is a thing new in the 
experience of men.’ Hawley (Human 
Ecology, New York, The Ronald Press, 
1950) gives a clear definition based upon 
objective criteria: ‘Mobility is a generic 
concept and embraces a large variety 
of movements. For the purposes of 
ecology the many kinds of mobility may 
be reduced to two, recurrent and non- 
recurrent movements.’ 

In contrast to these definitions many 
authors feel that mobility involves 
subjective elements. Merrill and Eldredge 
(Culture and Society, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1952), for example, give the 
following definition: ‘Mobility may be 
defined as movement in space resulting 
in new social relationships.’ Park (Human 
Communities, Glencoe, IIl., The Free 
Press, 1952) one of the most important 
figures in the development of ecology, 
adds social psychological elements to his 
definition as follows: ‘All the movements, 
migrations, and changes of location that 
take place within the community, or in 
any way affect the routine of communal 
life, included under the concept of 
mobility.” Again, Burgess and Locke 
(The Family, New York American Book 
Co., 1945) following Park state: ‘Mobility 
should be differentiated from routine 
movement which is regular and repeated. 
Mobility, objectively, is change. of 
movement; subjectively, it means the 
stimulation that comes from new contacts 
and new experiences . . .’. It is evident 
from the above that usage of the term 
‘mobility’ has resulted in a variety of 
meanings. 


D. SYNTHESIS OF DEFINITION. The easiest 
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approach to a definition would seem to 
be that provided by Hollingshead (op. 
cit., 1946): ‘Mobility... means, in the 
simplest interpretation, measurable movement 
in a time, space, or a social framework.’ 
From this proposition one may then add 
qualifying elements as desired. Vertical 
mobility implies movement in social 
rank. Additional criteria of mobility 
are movement resulting in new 
relationships, rate of movement, non- 
routine movement, movement resulting 
in changed cultural conditions, or change 
of job or occupation. 


MOBILITE (groupe belge) 
(Emprunté au dérivé latin mobilitas.) 


1. ACCEPTION COMMUNE. Faculté de 
pouvoir étre mis en mouvement. Facilité 
a étre md ou a se mouvoir. Facilité a 


passer promptement d’une disposition a 
une autre }. 


2. SOCIOLOGIE URBAINE. J. Haesaert 
distingue la mobilité spatiale, la mobilité 
géographique et la mobilité sociale. 
(J. Haesaert, Essai de sociologie et notes 
doctrinales conjointes, Gand, 1956, p. 340.) 


a) La mobilité spatiale. 

Par « mobilité spatiale » on entend un 
déplacement d’ordre territorial. La « mo- 
bilité spatiale » peut étre : 

1. Interne : un déplacement est interne 
quand il «se limite aux frontiéres du 
groupe ». Cette forme de « mobilité » se 
subdivise en: 1° « mobilité locale 
interne »; la mobilité interne locale est 
celle qui « a son champ dans cet espace 
circonscrit ot chacun méne sa vie cou- 
rante »; 2° « mobilité interne étendue »; 
« un déplacement plus lointain transforme 
le va-et-vient en mobilité étendue ». 
Telle pourrait étre la mobilité journaliére 
de la population active ou « migration 
de travail 4 l’intérieur du complexe 
urbain » dont parle P. George, Villes et 
campagnes (1953), P- 179, Ou des 
« migrations alternantes» dont parle 
L. Chauvet, id., p. 208. 

2. Externe : un déplacement est externe 
quand il « excéde» les frontiéres du 


groupe. 


1. Voir ‘‘stratification’’. 
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b) La mobilité géographique. 

Il ne s’agit plus ici d’un simple déplace- 
ment, mais bien d’un changement de 
résidence, ville ou Etat. 

C’est en ce sens que E. Goblot 
employait le terme « mobilité » en 1899 
(E. Goblot, « Les classes de la société », 
Revue d’économie politique, 13° année, 
Paris, 1899, p. 34) et plus récemment, 
J. Valarché (La mobilité professionnelle 
des ruraux dans une société libre, Fribourg, 
1953, p- 11). Toutes ces formes de 
mobilité peuvent étre collectives ou indi- 
viduelles (cf. H. Lévy-Bruhl, Villes et 
campagnes, op. cit., 1953, Pp. 219). 


3. SOCIOLOGIE. 


a) La mobilité sociale. 

Par « mobilité sociale » l’on entend toute 
modification survenant dans la position 
sociale d’un individu ou d’un groupe 
d’individus. 

J. Haesaert définit la mobilité sociale 
comme «un changement fonctionnel de 
position » (J. Haesaert, op. cit., p. 340). 

Dés 1927 on trouve le terme employé 
en ce sens dans le Vocabulaire sociologique. 
« Par mobilité sociale, il faut entendre 
toute transition soit d’un objet ou d’une 
valeur individuelle ou sociale, soit d’une 
chose créée ou modifi¢e par l’activité de 
homme, d’une position sociale 4 une 
autre » (Revue de I’ Institut international de 
sociologie Solvay, Bruxelles, 1927, oct.-déc. 
n° 4, p. 920. Travaux récents : La mobilité 
sociale et le passage des individus d’une couche 
sociale & une autre. Au sujet de l’étude de 
P. Sorokin, Social Mobility). 

Il y a lieu de distinguer : 1° la mobilité 
horizontale : on entend par mobilité hori- 
zontale toute modification de la position 
sociale d’un individu ou d’un groupe 
d’individus en une autre équivalente ; 
2° la mobilité verticale: on entend par 
mobilité verticale toute modification de 
la position sociale d’un individu ou 
d’un groupe d’individus en une autre de 
niveau différent. (Voir. J. Haesaert, op. 
cit. ci-dessus, Revue de I’ Institut international 
de sociologie Solvay.) 

En outre, il faut établir une distinc- 
tion entre : 1° la mobilité sociale indivi- 
duelle, qui désigne les modifications 
survenant dans la position sociale d’un 
individu; c’est uniquement sous cette 
forme que G. Simmel a envisagé le 
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processus de la mobilité sociale (G, 
Simmel, « Comment les firmes sociales 
se maintiennent », L’année sociologique, 
1898); 2° la mobilité sociale collective, 
c’est-a-dire toute modification survenant 
dans la position sociale d’un groupe 
d’individus (Cf. A. Touraine, Rapport sur 
la préparation en France de lenquéte inter- 
nationale sur la stratification et la mobilité 
sociale, Association internationale de socio- 
logie, Congrés de Liége, 1953, vol. I, 
Conf. 2/2, p. 5). 


b) La mobilité professionnelle. 

On distingue également la mobilité pro- 
fessionnelle, c’est-a-dire le « changement 
d’emploi ou de métier » (J. Valarché, 
op. cit., p. 11) bien qu’il ne s’agisse que 
d’une modalité de la mobilité sociale. 


Cf. : migration, émigration, exode, capil- 
larité sociale, osmose sociale, stratifica- 
tion. 


MOBILITY (British group) 
A. ETYMOLOGY. Latin, mobilis, adjective 
for movere, to move. 


B. COMMON USAGE. Ability to move; ease 
of movements; instability, proneness to 
move. 


C. SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL USAGE. In 
the technical usages mobility denotes both 
the ability to move and achieved movements— 
especially between geographical areas, 
occupations and social groups. 

Note especially in contemporary 
sociology the term ‘Social mobility’ 
(a) movement of individuals from one 
social position (or social group) into 
another social position (or social group); 
(b) movements of social groups relative to 
one another. 

‘The principal forms of social mobility 
of individuals . . . are horizontal and 
vertical. Vertical mobility exists in the 
form of ascending and descending cur- 
rents. Both have two varieties: individual 
infiltration and collective ascent or 
descent of the whole group within the 
system of other groups.’ (P. Sorokin, 
Social Mobility, 1927, p. 160.) 

‘ “Vertical” mobility is thought of in 
very broad terms covering the movement 
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of an individual in his career, of a family, 
movement between generations and the 
relative displacement of occupational 
groups and even whole strata.’ (D. G. 
MacRae ‘Social Stratification: A Trend 
Report’, Current Sociology, vol. I1, No. 1, 


1953-54-) 





NATIONALISM (Tulane University group) 
A. ETYMOLOGY. From the Latin, nasci 
(natus), meaning to be born. 


B, USAGE IN DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPE- 
pias. Webster’s New International Dictionary 
(1952) gives several definitions relevant 
to the social sciences: ‘1. National 
character, or tendency to it, nationality. 

. 3. Devotion to, or advocacy of, 
national interests or national unity and 
independence. . patriotism. 
5... . essentially the same as collectivism. 
Chiefly U.S. 6. Theol. The doctrine that 
the people of a certain nation are God’s 
chosen people.’ 

A Dictionary of American Politics (1946) 
defines nationalism as the ‘sentiment or 
theory that every people who constitute 
a separate nationality ought to be 
independent and united in a separate 
state’. 

An Encyclopedia of Modern World Politics 
(1950) defines the term as ‘(a) a group 
sentiment based on national character- 
istics, primarily language and culture, 
with a tendency to stress the differences 
between national units; (b) exaggeration 
of this sentiment. In languages other 
than English, the term “nationalism” 
usually refers only to (b), while (a) is 
simply called national feeling.’ 

Dictionary of Sociology (1955) gives this 
definition: ‘Emphasis upon the realities 
and bonds of nationality. Any principle 
or doctrine which recognizes the national- 
ity—or in practice the nation—as the 
basis for group action.’ 

The New Dictionary of Psychology (1947) 
says that nationalism is ‘the intense 
identification of the individual with the 
state. In extreme form, the spirit of 
nationalism requires the derogation of 
other national groups. It is said to mean 
that in-group barriers are erected against 
persons who belong to _ out-groups’. 
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Dictionary of Psychology (1934) contains no 
definition of nationalism. 


C. USAGE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE FIELDs. Hans 
Kohn ( The Idea of Nationalism, New York, 
Macmillan, 1945) defines nationalism as 
‘a state of mind, permeating the large 
majority of and claiming to permeate all 
its members; it recognizes the nation- 
state as the ideal form of political 
organization and the nationality as the 
source of all creative cultural energy and 
of economic well-being’. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes (Essays on 
Nationalism, New York, Macmillan, 1926) 
distinguishes four different usages of the 
term: First, ‘an actual historical process, 
that of establishing nationalities as 
political units, of building out of tribes 
and empires the modern institution of the 
national state’. Second, ‘the theory, 
principle or ideal implicit in the actual 
historical process’. Third, ‘the activities 
of a particular political party, combining 
an historical process and a_ political 
theory’. Fourth, ‘a condition of mind 
among members of a nationality, perhaps 
already possessed of a national state, a 
condition of mind in which loyalty to 
the ideal or to the fact of one’s national 
state is superior to all other loyalties and 
of which pride in one’s nationality and 
belief in its intrinsic excellence and in 
its “mission” are integral parts’. 

V. O. Key, Jr. (Politics, Parties and 
Pressure Groups, New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 2nd ed., 1947) says national- 
ism may be defined ‘as loyalty to this 
nation as opposed to others’. James 
W. Garner (Political Science and Government , 
New York, American Book Co., 1935) 
says that ‘one of the characteristic features 
of modern nationalism’ is that ‘most 
people who constitute a nationality 
aspire either to be independent and to 
live under a state organization of their 
own choice and creation, or at least to 
be accorded a large political autonomy, 
where they are united with another 
nationality or nationalities in the same 
state’. 

E. B. Reuter and C. W. Hart (Jntroduc- 
tion to Sociology, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1933) say: “The term national- 
ism, as distinct from the political concept 
of nationality, refers to the body of 
sentiments and attitudes that hold the 
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members of physically or culturally 
divergent groups together and keep them 
apart from the major and dominating 
population elements.” R. M. Maclver 
(Society, Its Structure and Changes, New 
York, Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931) 
declares: ‘Nationalism is the spirit which 
seeks to make the nation an effective 
unity.’ In the Web of Government (New 
York, Macmillan, 1947) Maclver says 
that ‘nationalism, understood as the 
active consciousness of nationality, has 
no objective criterion’. 


D. SYNTHESIS OF DEFINITIONS. Nationalism 
means, on the one hand, acceptance of 
the State as the supreme value or ideal, 
and on the other, the value or ideal of 
one nationality conceived in terms of 
physical, linguistic or cultural com- 
monality having political unity. Where 
a State has within itself a group that, 
conceives of itself in terms of nationalism 
that group may not accept the idea that 
the State is supreme. 


NATIONALISME (groupe frangais) 
1. Erymotocie. Substantif tardivement 
formé a partir de « nation». Latin 
natio, de natus (né). 


2. Evo.uTion uisTorigur. Le terme 
ne figure pas dans I|’Encyclopédie du 
XVIII€ siécle. 

Bien qu’Oscar Bloch dans son Diction- 
naire étymologique de la langue frangaise 
(Paris, 1932) fasse remonter |’apparition 
du mot nationalisme en France en 1812 
(cette apparition étant peut-étre liée 
au Discours a la nation allemande de 
Fichte), le Littré de 1867 ne mentionne 
pas le mot de nationalisme et le Larousse 
de 1874 le présente comme un _ néo- 
logisme : « Préférence aveugle et exclu- 
sive pour tout ce qui est propre a la 
nation a laquelle on appartient. » 

Pour le Larousse du XX® siécle : « On 
appelle nationalisme une doctrine poli- 
tique qui tantét se manifeste par une 
simple tendance, tantét devient le pro- 
gramme d’un parti (nationaliste). Elle 
consiste essentiellement 4 considérer et a 
traiter les affaires extérieures d’un pays 
en fonction de son indépendance exté- 
rieure. Elle peut donc prendre deux 
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formes différentes selon que cette indépen- 
dance est déja acquise et se trouve en 
péril, comme en France, ou qu’il s’agit 
d’en conquérir la plénitude (comme 
dans les pays soumis 4 une domination 
étrangére). » 

Cette définition est utile, car elle permet 
de distinguer deux formes distinctes du 
nationalisme : le nationalisme conqué- 
rant et le nationalisme conservateur. 
Il est cependant nécessaire d’ajouter 
quelques précisions, car l’emploi du mot 
nationalisme dépend dans la plus large 
mesure du lieu et de l’époque. 


Les différents nationalismes. 


1. Nationalisme  révolutionnaire. Le sens 
moderne du mot nation date de la Révo- 
lution francaise. Dans son Histoire de la 
langue francaise, Ferdinand Brunot indique 
le prodigieux essor du mot nation sous 
la Révolution frangaise, ainsi que toute 
une série de mots dérivés dont certains 
n’eurent qu’une destinée éphémére 
comme l’adjectif « nationomicide » 
Assemblée nationale constituante, mys- 
tique de la patrie en danger. 

Le mot de nationalisme cependant 
n’apparait pas a cette époque. L’adjectif 
« national », largement employé par 
J.-J. Rousseau, parait précéder, dans le 
sens moderne, le substantif« nation », qui 
précéde lui-méme « nationalisme ». 

Il s’agit de réaliser par la révolution 
lunité nationale, de déférer la souve- 
raineté a la nation, de défendre la nation 
francaise contre l’étranger : « Le prin- 
cipe de toute souveraineté réside essen- 
tiellement dans la nation; nul corps, nul 
individu ne peut exercer d’autorité qui 
n’en émane expressément. » (Déclaration 
des droits de l’-homme et du citoyen, 
art. 13.) 


2. Du nationalisme révolutionnaire au natio- 
nalisme libéral. Les mouvements nationa- 
listes du xrx® siécle sont en méme temps 
le plus souvent des mouvements libéraux, 
notamment dans l’empire austro-hongrois, 
en Italie, en Pologne (Cf. L’éveil des 
nationalités de G. Weill, Paris, 1930). 

Sous le régne de Charles X, les libé- 
raux francais intitulaient leur journal 
le National. 

Michelet représente assez bien en 
France ce nationalisme libéral et qua- 
rante-huitard (cf. notamment Le peuple, 
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1846, livre III, chap. 1°"); Michelet parle 
de la perpétuité, de l’inviolabilité des 
nations; la patrie est pour lui « l’initiation 
nécessaire a l’universelle patrie ». Miche- 
let cependant ne parle pas de _natio- 
nalisme. 


3. Du nationalisme libéral au nationalisme 
conservateur, Aprés 1870 apparait, dans 
une France dominée par le souvenir de 
la défaite et par la fidélité aux provinces 
perdues, un profond mouvement de 
nationalisme traditionaliste et conser- 
vateur qui s’épanouira pendant la crise 
boulangiste et au moment de l’affaire 
Dreyfus. C’est a cette époque que le mot 
de nationalisme devient d’usage courant. 

Ce nationalisme conservateur des 
années précédant la guerre de 1914 a 
une grande importance : a) C’est la 
seule période de histoire de France ou 
toute une fraction de l’opinion se déclare 
elle-méme _nationaliste. Depuis cette 
période, les mots de nationalisme et de 
nationaliste sont généralement employés 
dans un sens péjoratif pour désigner des 
adversaires politiques. 5) Jadis apanage 
des groupements de gauche, le nationa- 
lisme est en quelque sorte passé a droite. 
A Vheure actuelle, les partis d’inspira- 
tion marxiste tiennent a affirmer qu’ils 
sont des partis nationaux, mais, dans la 
terminologie politique frangaise, le terme 
de nationalisme désigne toujours des 
groupements de droite. 

Documents caractéristiques : la confé- 
rence de Renan intitulée « Qu’est-ce 
qu’une nation?» (11 mars 1882); les 
ceuvres de Barrés : Le roman de l’énergie 
nationale, Scénes et doctrines du nationa- 
lisme ; le journal de Maurras : L’action 
francaise, organe du nationalisme intégral. 


4. Le nationalisme totalitaire. On trouve 
dans les ceuvres de Hitler la définition 
de ce qu’on peut appeler le nationalisme 
totalitaire : dans Mein Kampf, Hitler 
déclare qu’ « on ne peut pas rendre un 
peuple national, dans le sens bourgeois 
du mot, c’est-a-dire en y mélant toute 
sorte de restriction, mais qu’on peut le 
rendre nationaliste avec toute la 
véhémence inhérente aux partis extré- 
mistes. Le poison n’est vaincu que par 
un contrepoison et seule la veulerie 
bourgeoise peut croire qu’une ligne de 
conduite moyenne est !a voie qui méne 
au paradis ». 
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5. Marxisme et nationalisme. Deux textes 
principaux : Le marxisme et la question 
nationale de Staline, 1913; Des principes 
du léninisme de Staline, 1924 (voir le 
chap. tv: « La question nationale »). 

Les écrivains d’inspiration marxiste 
flétrissent le nationalisme, mais s’attachent 
a démontrer qu’il n’y a pas antinomie 
entre communisme et patriotisme (Cf. le 
livre de Victor Leduc, Communisme et 
nation, Paris, Editions sociales, 1954, 
167 p.). 

L’auteur de ce livre d’inspiration 
marxiste s’attache 4 démontrer qu’il 
n’y a pas antinomie entre communisme 
et patriotisme. La fameuse phrase du 
Manifeste « les prolétaires n’ont pas de 
patrie » ne signifie pas que les prolé- 
taires doivent lutter contre la_patrie, 
mais contre le monopole bourgeois de 
la patrie, c’est-a-dire en fait — selon 
expression de Jaurés — pour une pos- 
session libre et heureuse de la _patrie. 
Victor Leduc conclut que de nos jours, 
en face de l’impérialisme grandissant 
du capitalisme, les communistes sont les 
seuls défenseurs sincéres de la nation. 


6. Nationalisme économique. 11 faut noter 
Yemploi de l’expression « nationalisme 
économique », notamment avant 1939 
(Cf. Etienne Dennery, Le nationalisme 
économique contemporain, Paris, 1933 ; 
William Rappard, Le nationalisme écono- 
mique et la S.D.N., Paris, Hachette, 1938). 


7. A l’époque actuelle, le mot de natio- 
nalisme est employé pour caractériser 
dans les pays les plus divers les mouve- 
ments tendant a réaliser ou a sauve- 
garder l’indépendance nationale. On 
parle ainsi des nationalismes indigénes, 
du nationalisme marocain, du nationa- 
lisme argentin, etc. 

De nombreux auteurs, soucieux de 
marquer leur sympathie aux « nationa- 
lismes indigénes» et de s’opposer au 
« nationalisme impérialiste », s’attachent 
a distinguer le patriotisme du nationa- 
lisme, le mauvais nationalisme du bon 
nationalisme : « Faire exister une nation 
n’est pas fondre en un mythe un certain 
nombre de contingences, c’est créer 
une communauté aussi homogéne que 
possible. Le patriotisme réclame la parti- 
cipation de tous au patrimoine matériel 
et culturel. I] s’oppose par 1a au nationa- 
lisme, qui substitue des complexes de 
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grandeur et de ressentiment a la véritable 
incarnation du pays dans ses hommes. » 
(J. M. Domenach, « Les nationalismes 
et le dépassement des nations », Esprit, 
mars 1955, Pp. 348.) « On ne saurait 
porter un jugement sur le nationalisme 
sans l’avoir préalablement défini, et 
sans avoir aussi pris parti sur la question 
de savoir s’il y a un ou plusieurs nationa- 
lismes. Je crois qu’il y en a plusieurs : ou 
au moins deux, dont l’un est condam- 
nable, mais dont l’autre est une condition 
nécessaire de la démocratie. Le nationa- 
lisme dangereux — dont le danger n’a 
pas cessé d’étre actuel — c’est celui qui 
dresse la nation contre l’individu, contre 
la personne humaine, pour lui conférer 
une réalité propre et en déduire a son 
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profit des pouvoirs dont notre époque 
a montré a quel point ils peuvent devenir 
oppressifs.» (R. Capitant, « Nation et 
démocratie », Esprit, mars 1955, Pp. 371.) 
« Mais telle est l’infirmité de notre lan- 
gage politique que le nationalisme, qui, 
dans une certaine acception, est l’anti- 
thése de la démocratie, en est, dans une 
autre, une condition nécessaire, une 
garantie fondamentale. » (Op. cit., p. 372.) 
Cf. aussi dans La Nouvelle critique, 
juin 1955, l’article de V. Leduc, « Lettre 
a J.-D. Domenach », p. 23-30. 


3. SYNONYMES ET ANTONYME : @) syno- 
nymes : patriotisme, chauvinisme (péjo- 
ratif); 5) antonyme : internationalisme. 
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III. REVIEW OF DOCUMENTS, 
PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Draft International Covenants on Human Rights, 20 September 1955, 26 p. A/C.3/L.460. 
[Pr. Sc.]? Acompilation of the amendments proposed by the Governments after examining 
the draft covenants prepared by the United Nations with regard to civil and political 
rights, and to economic, social and cultural rights. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Special UN Fund for Economic Development, vii, 19 p., printed, $0.25. A/2906. 

[Pr. Sc.] Experts were instructed by the General Assembly to examine the possibility 
of establishing a Fund which would help to finance infrastructure investments in 
underdeveloped countries. In this document they present a complete and precise picture 
of the role, resources, organization and powers that might be assigned to such a Fund. 


REFUGEES 


Report of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees. 1955, iv, 37 p., printed, $0.40. A/2g02 & 
Add.1. 

{Org. Ej. St.] International activities concerning refugees during 1954-1955. The 

total number of refugees with which the United Nations deals throughout the world; 

situation of the refugees and problems relating to them. 


Annual Report of the Director of the UN relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, covering the period 1 July 1954 to 30 June 1955. November 1955, 37 P., 
printed, maps., $0.40. A/2978. 

(St. Dp. Ej.] The Agency’s activities during the period in question. Statistics about the 

refugees and the relief given, by zones. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Report of the Secretary 
General. 14 September 1955, 7 p. A/2967. 


ow 


. As a rule, no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of some 
publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 

. For explanation of abbreviations see page 171. 


to 
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[Org.] Organization and work of the Conference, which was held in Geneva in August 
1955 and was attended by some 3,000 experts from 73 countries. The records of the 
Conference and the reports presented to it are published separately. 


Proceedings of the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 16 volumes 
of about 500 printed pages each. $110. 

[Sc.] The first 15 volumes contain the texts of the scientific communications (more 

than 1,000); the sixteenth volume contains a report of the Conference. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Report of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 1955, 37 Pp. 
printed, $0.40. A/2908. 
[Ej. Sc. Org. Dp.] A summary of the Committee’s activities in 1955 and a general 
outline of recent developments in social conditions in non-self-governing territories. An 
annex contains a list of the 13 studies prepared by the United Nations and the Specia 
lized Agencies relating to 13 different aspects of social conditions in non-self-governing 
territories. The addendum contains a report of the discussion on the communication 
from the Netherlands Government relating to the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam. 


Offers of Study and Training Facilities for the Inhabitants of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Report of the Secretary-General. 26 August 1955, 31 p. A/2937 & Add. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Pr.] In 1954, the General Assembly invited Member States to offer study 

and vocational training facilities to the inhabitants of non-self-governing territories. 
This document and the addenda give a general outline of the results already achieved 

in this field and include the comments of a number of Governments and Specialized 

Agencies. 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


Report of the Trusteeship Council Covering the Period from 17 July 1954 to 22 July 1955. 
September 1955, 240 p., printed, $2.50. A/2933. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp. Org.] The first part of this report describes the organization of the 
Council and gives an account of its activities, which include examination of the annual, 
reports of the Administering Authorities, considering petitions from Trust Territories, 
sending Visiting Missions to those territories. The second part of the report gives a 
detailed account of the political, economic, social and educational situation in each of 
the ten Trust Territories. Ten maps. 


KOREA 


Report of the Agent of the UN Korean Reconstruction Agency for the Period from 1 September 
1954 to 30 June 1955. October 1955, 27 p., printed, $0.30. A/2936. 

[Org. Ej. St.] The results achieved as regards reconstruction and reorganization; the 

present economic and social situation in Korea. 


QUESTION OF ASSISTANCE TO LIBYA 


Two documents on this question have been prepared for the tenth session of the 
Assembly: 


Report of the Secretary-General. 19 September 1955, 6 p. A/2968. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Org.] A brief account of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies 
programmes of assistance, from which Libya benefits, and of the financial and technical 
assistance which Libya receives by virtue of agreements concluded with various Member 
States. 
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Communication from the Prime Minister of Libya. 19 September 1955, 58 p. A/2969. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Org.] A detailed account of the assistance received by Libya in various 
domains; analysis of the results obtained and of the question of assistance in general. 
Statistics, charts. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Report of the Committee on South-west Africa to the General Assembly. 1955, 50 p., printed, 
$0.50. A/2913. 

[Ej. Sc. Org.] The Committee’s activities during 1955 and various memoranda concer- 

ning the situation of the territory in 1955: correspondence exchanged with the Govern- 

ment of the Union of South Africa; the Committee’s report and comments on the 

situation in the territory; the text of the 1954 law on the administration of native affairs 

in South West Africa; communication and petitions. 


RACIAL RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Third Report of the United Nations Commission on the Racial Situation in the Union of South 
Africa. October 1955, 110 p., printed, $1.25. A/2953. 

[Ej. Sc.] A detailed account of the situation during the years 1954-1955: analysis and 
appraisal of the new legislative texts governing racial relations; description of important 
factors relating to the racial situation (change of Government); main points of the 
United Party’s programme, adopted in 1954; question of the coloured people’s right 
of vote; decisions of the General Council of the United Transkeian Territories; effects 
of the application of certain earlier laws; educational problems; effect of the apartheid 
policy on the Union’s economic and social life; activities of the scientific institutions 
dealing with racial problems; attitude of the Churches; activities of the African National 
Congress; international repercussions of the racial problem. In conclusion, the Com- 
mittee’s interpretation and judgment of the facts. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL AND OF THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Resolutions of the Economic and Social Council (20th session). 15 August 1955, 24 p., printed, 
$0.25. E/2795. 

[Sc. Org.] Texts of the resolutions adopted by the Council during its twentieth session 

(5 July-5 August 1955). The appendix contains the agenda for that session. 


Calendar of Conferences for 1956. 8 June 1955, 8 p. E/2767. 

[Org.] Dates of the 1956 sessions of the Economic and Social Council, its technical 
Commissions, Regional Economic Commissions, the Trusteeship Council, the General 
Assembly and the main body of each of the Specialized Agencies. 


General Review of the Development and Co-ordination of the Economic, Social and Human Rights 
Programmes and Activities of the UN and the Specialized Agencies as a Whole. Statement by 
the Secretary-General. 8 June 1955, 17 p. E/2769. 

[Org. Pr. Ej.] For the first time, the activities of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies in the fields concerned are considered as a whole from the point of view of 
their co-ordination. On this occasion, the Secretary-General has prepared the above 
statement in the form of an introduction to the study of this question. He describes the 
various trends of the economic and social organs of the United Nations and the Specia- 
lized Agencies with regard to the development of their activities (ends, means, methods 
of co-operation). 
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General Review of the Development and Co-ordination of the Economic, Social and Human Rights 
Programmes and Activities of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies as a Whole. Review 
of 1956 programmes. 20 July 1955, 13 p. E/AC.24/L.108. 

Measures taken by the economic and social organs of the United Nations and 

the Specialized Agencies with a view to the co-ordination of their activities during the 


years 1955-56. 
WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION 


World Economic Report, 1953-1954. 15 April 1955, viii, 152 p. E/2729. 

[St. Dp. Ej. Sc.] The seventh report of this kind: a detailed analysis of the main changes 
that took place, during 1953 and 1954, in the economic situation of the various countries 
and in international exchanges and payments. Special attention is paid to certain 
long-term tendencies (1950-54). 


STANDARDS AND LEVELS OF LIVING 


Comments on the report of the Committee of Experts on International Definition and Measurement 
of Standards and Levels of Living. 16 June 1955, 11 p. E/2747. 
[Sc. Dp.] In June 1954, a United Nations Committee of Experts drew up a Report on 
International Definition and Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living. We have mentioned 
in previous reviews the comments which certain Member States and organizations 
have made with regard to this report. The above document contains further comments 
of this nature, namely those of Canada and Israel. The two addenda contain the 
comments of Turkey and the World Movement of Mothers. 


ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


Analysis of Replies from Governments to the Questionnaire on Full Employment and the Balance 

of payments. E/2772, 23 June 1955, 25 p. E/2772/Add.1., 23 June 1955, 22 p. 

[St. Dp. Sc. Ej.] Every year, the Economic and Social Council invites governments to 
inform it of the general trends in their economic policy, particularly with regard to 
full employment and the balance of payments. The present document is the fifth of its 
kind (the first was published in 1951). It gives a general outline of the trends revealed 
by the replies to a questionnaire sent to governments in December 1954. 

Main attention is given to prospects and expectations for 1955. Document E/2772 
deals with general economic programmes and full employment and Addendum 1 
with the balance of payments and exchanges. The countries are divided into three 
groups: countries whose economic system is based on private enterprise, countries 
whose economic system is planned, and underdeveloped countries. 


Government Policies on Full Employment and the Balance of Payments. A series of documents. 
E/2726 and Addenda. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] Within the framework of the annual survey mentioned above, the 

Economic and Social Council publishes separately the reply from each government. 

The replies to the questionnaire of December 1954 are contained in document E/2726 

and its addenda. 


PRIMARY COMMODITIES 


1955 Survey of Primary Commodity Markets. 122 p., printed, $1.75. E/CN.13/11. 

[St. Ej. Dp. Sc.] World production, consumption, exchanges and prices are indicated 
for each commodity considered separately (bauxite and aluminium, coal, cocoa, 
iron, etc.) and for the primary commodity market considered as a whole. This survey 
covers the period extending roughly from 1953 to March 1955. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Analyses and Projections of Economic Development: I. An introduction to the Technique of Program- 
ming. 1955, 52 p., printed, $0.50. E/CN. 12/363. 

[Pr. Sc.] A programming handbook, prepared by experts of the Economic Commission 

for Latin America; main problems of programming, some examples of projections 

concerning various Latin American countries; nature and methods of cumulative 


projections and projections by sectors. 


Progress Report in the Study of Social Conditions of Economic Development. 15 July 1955, 36 p. 


E/CN.12/374. 
{[Sc. Ej.] Economic development programmes can achieve successful results only if 
they are adapted to social conditions and if their social effects can be controlled. 
The present document describes the preliminary sociological research programme 
which the Economic Commission for Latin America proposes to carry out, with a view 
to promoting better knowledge of the social aspects of economic development. This 
programme covers the whole of Latin America. 


FINANCING OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development concerning the Present 
Status of the Proposal to Create an International Finance Corporation. 17 June 1955, 50 p. 
E/2770. 

[Sc. Pr.] Draft statutes of the corporation in question, together with an explanatory 

memorandum. 


Recent Governmental Measures Affecting the International Flow of Private Capital, 1953 and 
1954. 2 June 1955, 73 p- E/2766. 
[Sc. Ej. Dp.] A study of governmental measures regarding some of the factors which 
exercise an influence on the volume and nature of the international flow of capital: 
recent governmental measures relating to the importation and exportation of capital; 
fiscal policies; the activities of international organizations; governments and invest- 
ments; a general outline of measures designed to encourage the importation of capital 
into certain countries of Latin America, the Middle East, Asia and the Far East, and 


Europe. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Regularization of Production and Employment at a High Level in the Metal Trades. Com- 

munication by the International Labour Office. 19 September 1955, 14 p. E/2797. 
[Pr.] Economic factors which exercise an influence on the level of employment; the 
situation in underdeveloped countries; organization of the labour market; the function 


of statistics. 


COMMERCE 


Resolutions of the XVth Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce. July 1955, 94 P-> 
printed. E/C.2/442. 

[Sc. Ej.] Text of the resolutions adopted at ICC’s XVth Congress (held in Tokyo from 
15 to 21 May 1955), which were transmitted to the United Nations. These resolutions 
concern, in particular: monetary and commercial policy, private investments and eco- 
nomic development, the treasury and private enterprise, administrative obstacles to 
international trade, productivity and distribution, the standards and practices of 
international advertising, commercial fairs and exhibitions, transport, communications, 
the possibilities of international arbitration in trade disputes, insurance in contracts of 
sale, the protection of patents and trade marks. 
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Trading in Futures. Economic Function and Legal Treatment. International Chamber of 

Commerce. 25 July 1955, 43 p., printed. E/C.2/446. 
[Pr. Sc.] This booklet was prepared by the International Chamber of Commerce and 
forwarded to the United Nations. It contains two reports: one on the economic func- 
tion of trading in futures (the nature of these tradings, the commodities suitable for 
such tradings, the role of speculation, influence on prices); and the other on the legal 
treatment of such tradings in 12 countries (Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, United Kingdom, United States 
of America). 


LATIN AMERICA 


Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Latin America. 10 May 1955, 57 p. E/2756. 
[Sc. Ej. Dp. Org.] Seventh annual report. Covers the period from 10 February 1954 
to 10 May 1955. Contains, in particular, a summary of the Commission’s various 
activities: current work on questions relating to the annual Economic Survey, economic 
development, international and intra-regional commercial exchanges, industry, 
energy, agriculture and the Central American Economic Integration Programme. 
The report also describes the Commission’s relations with other intergovernmental 
organizations and gives a summary of the discussions of the fourth session of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, which met in Santiago, Chile, on 9 and 10 May 1955. 


Report of the Sixth Session of the Economic Commission for Latin America. September 1955. 
200 p. E/CN.12/387. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Org.] The report gives an account of the Commission’s work from 10 Mav 
to 17 September 1955. The first part contains a summary of the Commission’s activities 
up to and during the month of August 1955; the second part describes the Commis- 
sion’s relations with other intergovernmental organizations; the third part gives a 
general outline of the work of the sixth session and of its discussions, particularly on the 
following questions: the present economic situation and future prospects; economic 
development and technical assistance; international trade; economic problems and 
agriculture; problems of power and industrial development, and co-ordination. The 
last two parts reproduce the text of the resolutions adopted at the sixth session and also 
of a draft resolution submitted by the Commission to the Council, together with the 
programme of work and priorities for 1955-56. 


Progress Report by the Executive Secretary on the State of Work of the Economic Commission 
Sor Latin America. 31 March 1955, 29 p. E/CN.12/AC.26/2. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Org.] A summary of the Commission’s activities during 1954: surveys of 

the general economic situation, of certain industries and of certain aspects of the 

economic system; the programme for the training of economists; international co- 

operation and economic development; meetings of experts; relations with other inter- 

national organizations. 


Programme of Work and Priorities of the Economic Commission for Latin America. 1955-56. 
9g May 1955, 13 p. E/CN.12/AC.26/7/Rev.1. 

[Sc. Org. Ej.] An annotated list of the surveys and projects which the Commission has 

undertaken or proposes to undertake during the years 1955-56. Present state of its 

work. 


Economic Survey of Latin America, 1954. July 1955, 203 p., printed, $2.50. E/CN.12/362 
Rev.1. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] The sixth survey of this kind. The economic situation of the region in 

general; the development of agriculture, mines, industry, energy resources; the situa- 

tion of each country in the region, considered separately. On the whole, the report 

notes a slower rhythm of increase in revenue and investments, a weakening of the 

balance of payments of most countries of the region and an increase in the commercial 
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exchanges between European countries and Latin America. Numerous charts, diagrams 
and statistics. 


Progress Report on the Manpower Survey in Latin America. 20 July 1955, 39 p. E/CN.12/375. 
[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] Structure of the active population and manpower by branches of the 
economic system; trends in this field; special study of certain industries; productivity 
of the manpower. Data for each country of the region. Numerous statistical tables. 


A Summary of the Preliminary Report on the Development of Energy Production and Utilization 
in Latin America. 12 July 1955, 86 p. E/CN.12/373. 

{[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] Relation between the production and consumption of energy, on the 

one hand, and the general development of the economic system, on the other hand: 

recent trends in energy consumption of the region; probable needs; energy resources of 

the region; present production and consumption of energy, probable production; 

role of investments and foreign currencies. Numerous statistics, charts, diagrams. 


Pulp and Paper Prospects in Latin America. 20 July 1955, 213 p. E/CN.12/370. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Org.] This document sums up the work of the meeting of experts on the 
paper industry, held in Buenos Aires in 1954. It contains, in particular, an account of 
the discussions of the experts, their general conclusions, reports on several technical 
and economic questions of a special nature, summaries of the main studies presented to 
the meeting, an analysis of the situation in each country and the recommendations of 
the experts. 


Iron and Steel Transforming Industries in Selected Latin American Industries. 29 August 1955, 
169 p. E/CN.12/377. 

[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] An earlier survey of the iron and steel industry in Latin America, 
which we mentioned in our previous review, showed that only seven countries of the 
region concerned possessed the necessary conditions for the development of such an 
industry. The same is not true with regard to the industries which transform iron and 
steel into manufactured goods. The present document analyses the present situation of 
the metallurgical industries and metal trades in Latin America and examines their 
prospects. It is based on three surveys carried out in Brazil, Colombia and Chile. 
Numerous statistics. 


Analysis and Prospects of Inter-Central-American trade. 20 July 1955, 46 p. E/CN.12/367. 
[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] The first part of this report contains an analysis of the foreign trade of 
Central America, particularly with the United States of America, Western Europe 
and the rest of Latin America. It examines in detail the exportation and importation 
of food products, manufactured goods, agricultural raw materials and motor-fuels. 
The second part examines the commercial exchanges between the countries of the 
region in question and the prospects for trade in the following products: cement, foot- 
wear, edible oils, forest products, maize, fruits, fresh vegetables, beans and cattle. 
Numerous statistics. 


Progress Report on the Central American Economic Integration Programme. 20 July 1955, 
85 p. E/CN.12/366. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Org.] The activities of the Committee for Economic Co-operation in Latin 

America since 1953, particularly in the fields of transport, foreign trade, the nomencla- 

ture of customs duties, customs regulations, the co-ordination of statistics, the financing 

of economic development and technical assistance. An annex contains two reports by 

the sub-committee for Central American trade. 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 15 July 1955, 68 p. E/CN.12/371. 

(Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] A general outline of the development of technical assistance in Latin 
America during 1954 and a summary of the work accomplished during the same year 
in each of the 23 countries of the region concerned. Statistics, diagram. 
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Technical Assistance Activities in the ECLA Region 1954. 15 July 1955, 49 p. E/CN.12/372. 
[Sc. Ej. Dp.] A list of the technical assistance programmes in each country, with a brief 
description of each programme. Regional projects. An addendum completes the 
document up to 30 June 1955. 








Report on the ECLA-TAA Ec ic Development Training Programme. 30 July 1955, 9 p. 
E/CN.12/376. 

[Sc. Ej. Pr.] The Commission has inaugurated an economic development training 

programme for the training of some ten or twelve Latin American economists every 

year. The report describes the main outlines of this programme, as well as the results 

already achieved and future prospects. 


EUROPE 


The European Steel Market in 1954. June 1955, 145 p. $1. E/ECE/207. 

[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Every year the Economic Commission for Europe publishes a report on 
trends in the steel industry. In the report for 1954, Chapters I, III and IV briefly 
recapitulate the main factors which exercised an influence on production, demand, 
trade and prices during the year in question. Trends in the United States of America 
are indicated for purposes of comparison. Chapter II contains an analysis of the situa- 
tion with regard to raw materials. Chapter V studies the increase in productive capacity 
and the tendency towards modernization in the steel industry. Chapters VI and VII 
examine the prospects as regards the volume of demand in Europe, and also trade 
prospects, particularly in overseas countries. Chapter VIII is devoted to laminated 
products, whose importance is increasing not only in absolute value but as a percentage 
of the total steel production. Chapter IX briefly sums up the main characteristics of the 
market situation at the beginning of 1955 and gives a general outline of the prospects 
for the next few years. An annex contains an analysis of the evolution in non-European 
countries; 52 tables. 


The European Housing Developments and Policies in 1954. August 1955, 61 p. $0.40. E/ECE/ 
209. 

[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Every year the Economic Commission for Europe prepares a report on 
the housing policies in the various European countries. The present report is the third 
in this series. The first part contains a statement of the most important events marking 
the development of the housing situation and housing policies in Europe during 1954. 
The second part examines in greater detail certain present-day problems requiring a 
long-term solution; they include, in particular, governmental policies with regard to 
existing houses in their respective countries (abolition of derelict or unhealthy houses: 
campaign against slums; modernization and introduction, on a wider scale, of modern 
amenities); the meaning and extent of housing shortage and housing needs; some 
problems raised by the financing of a building programme; an analysis of building 
programmes. Numerous statistics. 


Output and Expenses of Agriculture in Some European Countries. July 1955, 230 p., $0.70. 
AGRI/45. 

[St. Sc. Dp.] Evaluation of agricultural production and agricultural expenses in 15 

Western European countries. Numerous detailed statistics. 


Prices of Agricultural Products and Fertilizers 1954-1955. Undated, 69 p., $0.60. AGRI/79. 
[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] This document is the fifth of a series of annual surveys on the subject. 
It gives ruling prices during the period 1950-51 to 1954-55, and, where possible, prices 
fixed for 1955-56. It also contains an analysis of price policy and price fluctuations in 
the main producing countries of Western Europe, together with statistics for agricultural 
wages in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, German Federal Republic, Greece. 
43 tables. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


[Org. St. Ej. Dp.] In our last review, we mentioned the progress report which the 
Executive Director of UNICEF (United Nations Children’s Fund) submitted to the 
last session of the Fund’s Executive Board. The present report, which shows how the 
situation has evolved since that session, is drawn up on similar lines: a general report 
followed by addenda, each of which deals with the execution of the programmes in 
the various regions of the world and with statistics regarding the beneficiaries. The 
following documents form part of this report: 


General Progress Report of the Executive Director. 29 July 1955, 27 p. E/ICEF/300. 

Beneficiaries of Principal UNICEF-aided Programmes. 9 August 1955, 9 p. E/ICEF/300/ 
Add.1. 

Programme Developments in Africa. 26 July 1955, 21 p. E/ICEF/300/Add.2. 

Programme Developments in Asia. 8 July 1955, 58 p. E/ICEF/300/Add.3. 

Programme Developments in the Eastern Mediterranean area. 27 July 1955, 22 p. E/ICEF/300/ 
Add.4. 

Programme Developments in Europe. 26 July 1955, 15 p. E/ICEF/300/Add.5. 

Programme Developments in the Americas. 19 July 1955, 28 p. E/ICEF/300/Add.6. 


UNICEF Programme Allocations by Country and Type from Inception through June 1955. 
30 June 1955, 29 p. E/ICEF/L.768. 

[Sc. Org. St. Dp.] Ten tables showing the cost and type of each of UNICEF’S projects 

since the Fund was inaugurated. 


Report on the Activities of the Bureau of Social Affairs in the Field of Family and Child Welfare 
presented to the UNICEF Executive Board on 12 September 1955. 16 September1955, 13 p+ 
E/ICEF/304. 

[Sc. Ej. Org.] A brief survey of the activities carried out in this field by the Bureau of 

Social Affairs: community development, maintenance of family levels of living, advisory 

social welfare services, report on the world social situation, working groups, assessments 

of services for children, training of staff, etc. 


International Children’s Centre. Report on Activities, 1950 to 1955. 22 July 1955, 82 p. 
[Sc. St. Ej. Org. Dp.] The aim of the International Children’s Centre, founded in 1949, 
is ‘to encourage the study throughout the world of problems relating to childhood, 
the dissemination of a knowledge of hygiene and puericulture and the training of 
specialized staff’. In this report, Dr. Etienne Berthet, Executive Director of the Centre, 
sums up the Centre’s activities during the last five years. These activities were carried 
out mainly in the following fields: the training of medical, social and administrative 
personnel ; medico-biological scientific research; medical and social studies and research 
working groups, symposia and seminars; medical and social information and public- 
ations; activities in tropical and sub-tropical countries. The author of the report also 
examines the Centre’s relations with various governments and _ international 
organizations; its budgetary and administrative situation; its plans and future prospects. 
Tables and statistics. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
UN Programme of Technical Assistance. Report by the Secretary-General. 25 April 1955, 
60 p. R/2736. 


[Org. St. Dp. Ej.] A survey of activities during 1954. Activities country by country, and 
regional programmes. 
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NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Report to the Economic and Social Council on the tenth 
session of the Commission (18 April-12 May 1955). 8 June 1955, 140 p. E/2768. 
[Pr. Org.] A general outline of international activities for the control of narcotic drugs. 

Current problems in this field. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
Activities of the Trusteeship Council 


Resolutions of the Fifteenth Session of the Trusteeship Council, May 1955, 59 p-, printed, 
$0.60. T/1167. 

[Sc. Ej.] Text of the resolutions adopted by the Council at its fifteenth session. They 

relate, in particular, to the unification of Togoland, the achievement by Trust Territo- 

ries of self-government or independance, the reports of the Visiting Mission to East 

Africa (1954) on Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, and 164 petitions addressed to the 

Council. 


The Situation in Trust Territories 


[St. Ej. Sc.] Before publishing in complete form its final report to the General Assembly, 
the Trusteeship Council publishes every chapter separately in draft. Each of these 
preliminary reports contains detailed information on the political, social, economic 
and educational situation in a given Territory. The most documents in this series are 
as follows: 


Conditions in Nauru. 30 June 1955, 19 p. T/L.586. 

Outline of conditions in the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Administration. 1 July 
1955, 75 P- T/L.587. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 11 July 1955, 24. p. T/L.596. 

Conditions in New Guinea. 18 July 1955, 28 p. T/L.606. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Western Samoa. 19 July 1955, 27 p. T/L.612. 


[Sc. Ej.] The Council has also published accounts of the discussions arising out of the 
above-mentioned reports; these are in the form of summaries of observations made by 
individual members of the Council and by representatives of the Administering 
Authorities: 


Conditions in Nauru. Comments. 11 July 1955, 14 p. T/L.595. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Comments. 15 July 1955, 16 p. 
T/L.599. 

Conditions in Western Samoa. Comments. 20 July 1955, 14. p. T/L.616. 


Reports of the Administering Authorities 


Every year, the Administering Authorities of Trust Territories send the Trusteeship 

Council very detailed reports on the administration of the Territories for which they 

are responsible and on economic, social and cultural conditions in these Territories. 

The following reports were recently published in this series: 

Report of the Commonwealth of Australia on the Administration of the Territory of Nauru for the 
Period from 1 July 1953 to 30 Fune 1954. T/1171. 

Report of the Government of Italy on the Administration of Somaliland under Italian administration 
for the Year 1954. T/1174. 
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Report of the Commonwealth of Australia on the Administration of the Territory of New Guinea 
from the Period from 1 July 1953 to 30 June 1954. T/1175. 

Report of the New Zealand Government on the Administration of the Trust Territory of Western 
Samoa for the Year 1954. T/1190. 

Report of the Government of Belgium on the Administration of Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian 
Administration for the Year 1954. T/1201. 

Report of the Government of France on the Administration of Togoland under French Administra- 
tion for the year 1954. T/1202. 


Administrative Unions 


Administrative Unions Affecting Trust Territories. 8 July 1955, 35 p. T/1592. 

[Sc.] A general explanation of the procedure to be followed in studying administrative 
unions in the various Trust Territories, followed by special chapters devoted to reports 
on administrative unions in the Cameroons under British administration, Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi and New Guinea. 


Education 


Educational Advancement in Trust Territories. 14 June 1955, 10 p. T/1184. 

[Ej. Sc.] This report is the fourth submitted by the Secretary-General concerning the 
execution of the programme of study scholarships and training facilities for the inhabi- 
tants of Trust Territories. Since the last report, seven Member States have continued 
to offer scholarships for the inhabitants of non-self-governing territories or have made 
new Offers in this field. This report contains details about these scholarships and the 
candidates who applied for them. 


SECRETARIAT 
GUIDE TO THE ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Repertory of Practice of United Nations Organs. Vol. I. Articles 1-22 of the Charter. 1955, 
742 p., $3.50. 1955, V. 2 (vol. 1). 

[Pr. Sc. Org.] Contains all the decisions taken by organs of the United Nations. Each 

decision is accompanied by detailed comments, showing, in particular, how it is related 

to the principles laid down in the United Nations Charter. The decisions are arranged 

according to the Articles of the Charter. The repertory, when complete, will run to five 

volumes, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bibliography of Publications of the UN and Specialized Agencies in the Social Welfare Field, 
1946-52. March 1955, 270 p. ST/SOA/SER.F/10:3. 

[Pr. Sc.] Lists approximately 700 works, and gives analytical comments. The publica- 

tions mentioned deal with: social welfare, the family, hygiene, nutrition, education, 

housing and town-planning, co-operatives, labour, vocational guidance, the physically 

handicapped, migration, delinquency, public morality, social security and social assis- 

tance. The bibliography covers the period 1945-1952. 


POPULATION 


Future Population Estimates by Sex and Age. Report II: The population of South America, 
1950-80. ST/SOA/SER.A/21. (Population Studies no. 21.) 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] United Nations experts have worked out methods for making comparable 

demographic estimates for the various countries, even when the national statistics are 

defective. Employing these methods, they have undertaken surveys of vast regions of 
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the world. The present volume covers all the South American countries: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guiana, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela. A previous survey (vol. 1) dealt with Central America and Mexico. 


STATISTICS 


World Facts and Figures. October 1955, 45 p., printed, $0.25. 1955.1.13. 

[Ej. St.] Contains, among others, the most recent statistics relating to world population; 
the average duration of life; production in the main fields of agriculture, industry, 
transport and mines; the volume of international trade; newspapers and books ; medical 
services, and communications. 


Report on the Training Centre on Vital and Health Statistics. March 1955, 19 p., printed, 
$0.20. ST/STAT/SER.M/24. 

[Sc. Ej. Pr.] In 1954 the Government of Afghanistan established at Kabul, for a 

period of six weeks, a centre for the training of experts in vital and health statistics. 

This report describes the organization of the centre, its work and the results 


achieved. 


SAMPLE SURVEYS 


Sample Surveys of Current Interest. July 1955, 62 p., printed, $0.60. ST/STAT/SER.C/7. 
[Sc. St. Dp.] The present report is the sixth of a series describing sample surveys 
carried out in different countries and in the most varied fields: demography, trade, 
man-power, rents, etc. It contains a list of 85 sample surveys carried out in 31 countries 
and territories, with a brief description of each survey. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Advances in the Recognition, Exercise and Observation of Women’s Rights. June 1955, 14 p. 
printed, $0.15. 1955.1.19. 

[Ej. Sc.] A summary of the work of the ninth session of the Commission on the Status 

of Women, which discussed the present status of women in various spheres of social 

life. Resolutions, selective bibliography. 


INTERNATIONAL TAX AGREEMENTS 


[Sc. Dp.] The Secretariat is publishing a series of volumes containing the texts of 
all the known tax agreements, with information concerning their validity. The first 
three volumes in this series contained, respectively, the texts of the agreements con- 
cluded up to and during 1948; additional agreements concluded up to and during 
1951; information, in the form of tables, concerning the status of all the known 
agreements, from 1843 to 1951. The following two new volumes have just been 
published in this series: 


International Tax Agreements. Vol. 4, ix, September 1954, 286 p., printed, $2. ST/ECA/ 
SER.C/4. Completes Volumes 1 and 2 up to and including 1953. 

International Tax Agreements. Vol. 5, September 1954, 480 p., printed, $3. ST/ECA/ 
SER.C/5. Completes volume 3 up to and including 1953. 


CHILD, YOUTH AND FAMILY WELFARE 


Legislative and Administrative Series. Vol. 3, 1951. Child, Youth and Family Welfare. December 
1954, printed, $1. ST/SOA/SER.E/2/Add.6. 

[Sc. Dp.] Reproduces legislative documents from Haiti, Israel, Great Britain, United 

States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. Also contains an index. 

Details concerning legislative and administrative measures adopted in respect of 
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child and family welfare will henceforth be included in a legislative index to be published 
by the Secretariat. 


DELINQUENCY 


International Review of Criminal Policy, Nos. 7-8, January-July 1955, 250 p., trilingual 

(English-French-Spanish), printed, $2.50. ST/SOA/SER.M/7-8. 
[Sc. Ej. Pr.] This number of the review is devoted to the report on “The Prevention 
of Juvenile Delinquency’, submitted to the United Nations Congress for the prevention 
of crime and the treatment of delinquents, held in Geneva from 22 August to 3 Sep- 
tember 1955. It contains, in particular, asummary of United Nations activities in this 
field, an analysis of the basic principles of the policy for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and of the conditions in which such a policy can be applied, and, lastly, 
an examination of the present position. Tables. 


The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency in Selected European Countries. April 1955, 156 p., 
printed, $1.25. ST/SOA/SD/6. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Pr.] A study of measures for the prevention of delinquency among children 
whose behaviour reveals anti-social tendencies but who are not delinquents in the legal 
sense of the term. These measures are not only legislative, but also medical, psycho- 
logical, educational and social. This study covers the following countries: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Finland, France, German Federal Republic, Greece, Hungary, Ice- 
land, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey 
and the United Kingdom. Statistics. A detailed bibliography is contained in the 
appendix. 


European Exchange Plan Seminar on the Institutional Treatment of Juvenile Offenders. June 
1955, 92 p., printed, $0.80. ST/TAA/SER.C/23. 
[Sc. Pr. Ej.] This seminar, which was organized by the United Nations, in connexion 
with the Exchange Plan of the Technical Assistance Administration, was held in Vienna 
from 27 September to 7 October 1954. Conclusions arising out of this exchange of 
views on the part played by this treatment, its nature, and the measures to be taken 
after the liberation of the juvenile offenders. A general outline of the organization 
of the seminar. List and summaries of the working documents submitted to the seminar. 


Asia and the Far East Seminar on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. 
vii, July 1955, 63 p., printed, $1. ST/TAA/SER.C/22. 

[Sc. Ej. Pr. Dp.] A description of the organization and work of this seminar, held from 

25 October to 6 November 1954 and attended by representatives of 14 countries and 

territories of the region concerned. The following were the main questions studied: 

the treatment of prisoners, selection and training of staff, open institutions, juvenile 

delinquency. A report of the discussions, resolutions, list of the working documents. 


Prison Labour. x, 1955, 97 p., printed, $0.75. ST/SOA/SD/5. 

[Pr. Dp. Ej.] Prison labour laws and practice in various countries. The aims and 
organization of prison labour; its relation to public works; the remuneration of pri- 
soners; their possibilities of finding employment after their liberation. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The Economic Growth of Twenty Republics. The Work of ECLA (Economic Commission 
for Latin America). August 1955, 28 p., printed, $0.15. 1954.1.7. 

[Ej. Org.] A brief description of the problems of the region and of the organization 

and activities of ECLA Illustrations; a selective list of ECLA’s publications. 
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ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Helping Economic Development in Asia and the Far East. The work of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. July 1955, 23 p., printed, $0.15. 

[Ej. Org.] A brief description of the problems of the region and of the organization 

and activities of ECAFE. A selective list of ECAFE’s publications. Map. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Fourth UN Social Welfare Seminar for Arab States in the Middle East. August 1955, 50 p., 
printed, $0.25. ST/TAA/SER.C/21. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Pr.] The Seminar was held in Baghdad from 6 to 21 March 1954. The 
document contains the recommendations.and resolutions of the Seminar’s sub-com- 
mittees, relating to different aspects of the social programmes of the States of the 
region: nomadism, rural industries, urban industrialization, the petroleum industry, 
the economic development of the various countries. A list of the documents presented 
to the Seminar. 


ISRAEL 


Revenue Administration and Policy in Israel (2nd report). 1955, 45 Pp-, printed, $0.40. ST/ 
TAA/K/ISRAEL/4. 

[Sc. St.] A study of the system of indirect taxation and of the general structure of revenue 

administration. A detailed plan for a system of progressive taxation on revenue and for 

the amalgamation and centralization of revenue administration. Is a continuation of 

the first report on the revenue system in Israel, published in 1953 under the symbol 

ST/TAA/K/ISRAEL/1. Numerous statistics. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Survey of Uttar Pradesh (India) Handicrafts. July 1955, 106 p., printed, $1. ST/TAA/K/ 
INDIA/5. 

[Sc. Ej. Pr.] The present position of the various handicraft industries. Their possibilities 

as regards the development of production and exportation, particularly to the United 

States of America. A description of these industries and of the organization of the mar- 

ket, and an analysis of their respective needs for skilled workers. Recommendations. 

Illustrations, bibliography. 


Methods and Techniques of Community Development in the United Kingdom Dependent and 

Trust Territories. 111 p., printed, $1.25. ST/SOA/SER.o/21. 

[Pr.] Completes a previous publication on the part played by social centres in com- 
munity development in British territories. 

In the present document, an expert, Mr. S. Milburn, discusses the progress and value 
of the government programmes, and also ideas and methods relating to community 
development. Origin of the programmes in question; evolution of ideas on fundamental 
education, social development, community development; methods used; observations 
and conclusions. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION ! 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Thirty-eighth Session of the International Labour Conference. October 1955, 20 p., printed, 
$0.15. 

[Org. Sc. Ej.] A general survey of the discussions and conclusions of the thirty-eighth 

session of the International Labour Conference, held at Geneva from 1 to 23 June 1955. 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCE 


The First European Regional Conference. April 1955, 22 p., printed, $0.15. 

[Sc. Org. Ej.] The first European Regional Conference of the ILO was held at Geneva 
from 24 January until 5 February 1955. This document gives a general survey of the 
work and findings of the Conference. 


STATISTICS 


Yearbook of Labour Statistics: 1955, 455 P-, printed, trilingual (English, French, Spanish), 


5. 
[Sc. St. Dp.] The usual summary of Labour statistics covering the whole world. The 
figures until June 1955. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Can the Modern State Afford More Welfare? by Knut Gets Wold. May 1955, 15 p., printed, 
$0.15. 

[Ej.] This study of the economic consequences of social policy is largely illustrated 

with examples taken from Norway. The author concludes that social welfare is often 

economically productive. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Unemployment Insurance Schemes. 1955, 254 P-, printed, $1.50. 
[Pr. Sc. Dp.] The history, scope, organization and operation of unemployment 
insurance in the various countries. 


Pensionable Age under Old-Age Pension Schemes, by Daniel S. Gerig. October 1955, 23 p.; 
printed, $0.15. 

[Sc. Ej.] Provisions now in force. Reviews some of the basic factors to be considered in 

fixing the minimum pensionable age. Ways and means of rendering more flexible the 

relationship between the age of admission to pension funds and the age at which the 

pension becomes payable. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Protection of Young Agricultural Workers in Austria. February 1955, 12 p., printed, 
$0.10. 

[Sc. Ej. Pr.] In many countries, agricultural labourers do not yet enjoy the same social 

protection and services as other workers. This study describes the present situation in 

Austria and the progress made, with particular reference toyoung agricultural labourers. 


1. ILO publications are, as a rule, published in English, French and Spanish. 
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HANDICRAFTS 


Handicrafts in Europe, by Marcel Laloire. October 1955, 23 p., printed, $0.15. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp.] The new forms assumed by the handicrafts in modern economic systems 
are matched by new problems more particularly in connexion with the expansion of 
productivity and the maintenance of quality. This study shows the position occupied 
by the handicrafts in the European economies as a whole and outlines the principal 
social, economic and technical problems bound up with this type of enterprise, as also 
the conditions essential to increased productivity where it is concerned. 


LABOUR, PRODUCTIVITY, WAGES, SOCIAL RELATIONS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


Economic Situation, Social Evolution, Employment, Productivity and Social Relations in the 
Textile Industry. Four documents of about 100 pages each. 1955. 

[Sc. Pr. St. Dp. Ej. Org.] In connexion with the fifth session of its Textiles Committee, 
the ILO, has, as usual, published a number of reports bearing on the textile industry. 
The first deals with the action taken by the ILO, governments and the industry to put 
the findings of earlier sessions into practice; the second deals with the evolution of 
production and sales, employment, unemployment, wages and technical developments 
in recent years, while the third discusses the conditions, factors and effects of increased 
productivity in the textile industry, and gives exact information on the measurement 
of productivity in the industry. The fourth and last report examines the present trend 
of industrial and human relations in the industry. 


Economic Situation, Social Evolution, Employment, Productivity and Social Relations in Planta- 
tions. Four documents of about 100 pages each. 1955. 

(Sc. Pr. St. Dp. Ej. Org.] These documents, similar to those mentioned above in con- 

nexion with the textile industry, were prepared for the third session of the Com- 

mittee on Work on Plantations held in 1956. (Coffee, tea, sugar, rubber, cocoa, 

bananas, cotton, copra, fibre, citrus, tobacco.) The fourth report pays particular 

attention to the questions of employment and wage stabilization in plantations. 


CLOTHING 


Hours of Work in the Clothing Industry. October 1955, 27 p., printed, $0.15. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Pr.] Uncertainty of employment is still a feature of the clothing 
industry and clothing workers have hitherto had much difficulty in securing normal 
conditions of work. At the request of the International Garment Workers’ Federation, 
the Office has collected information on existing conditions with regard to working 
hours in the clothing industry of various countries. This study sets forth the information 
so obtained. Statistics, numerous tables. 


MEDICAL SERVICES 


Guiding Principles for the Organization of Occupational Medical Services in the Place of 
Employment. 10 p., printed, $0.15. 

[Pr]. Ten experts were appointed to formulate the definition and functions of occu- 

pational medical services and their organization. Bibliography. 


ELDERLY WOMEN WORKERS 


The Employment of Older Women. July 1955, 19 p., printed, $0.15. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] In the June 1954 issue of the International Labour Review an article 
entitled “The Problem of the Employment of Older Workers’ discusses this problem 
generally with reference to contemporary estimates of the population, economic and 
social outlook. The present study is concerned rather with certain experiments con- 
ducted by various countries in this matter. It is based on the ILO report submitted to 
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the ninth session of the Commission on the Status of Women in March 1955. 
Statistics. 


AFRICAN LABOUR 


The Productivity of African Labour, by P. de Briey. August-September 1955, 19 P., 
printed, $0.15. 

[Sc. Ej.] In an article on the industrialization of Central Africa published in the 
International Labour Review in May 195%, Mr. de Briey drew a picture of the economic 
and social situation in that area. In this paper, the same writer, after a brief outline 
of the situation, reviews in greater detail the human element in African productivity, 
more especially the psychological and social problems of African workers. Biblio- 
graphical references. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION [FAO] 


ACTIVITIES OF FAO 


The Work of FAO 1954-1955. Report of the Director-General. 1955, 123 p., printed, $1. 
[Org. Ej.] The usual report on the activities of FAO during the past year, accompanied 
by a historical account of the Organization’s achievements, to mark its tenth 
anniversary. 


Activities of FAO under the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme 1954-1955. 99 P+» 
printed, $1. 

[Org. St. Dp. Ej.] This programme is entering on its sixth year. The report deals with 

its general aims, its present policy, and its association with other efforts to combat 

the food shortages affecting more than half of mankind, particularly in very thickly 

populated areas. 


STATISTICS 


Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics. Vol. VIII. Part I: Production 1954. 411 p., 
printed, 1955, $3.50. Trilingual: English, French, Spanish. 

(St. Dp. Ej.] Deals with the period up to the end of 1953. Harvests, livestock, food 

availabilities, means of production and prices for all countries. 


WORLD POSITION IN FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


The State of Food and Agriculture 1955. Review of a decade and outlook. September 
1955, 236 p., printed, $2.50. 

[Sc. Pr. Org. Ej. Dp. St] Published to mark the tenth anniversary of the FAO, this 
annual report is, in fact, a survey of the Organization’s achievements since the end 
of the war and the long-term development of the world food and agriculture situation. 
The position ten years ago, technical advances made, plans and programmes put into 
effect both on the national and international levels, the present position, and outlook 
for the future. 


Food Balance Sheets. About 200 p., printed, 1955. Second issue. Trilingual (English, 
French, Spanish.) 

[Sc. Dp. St.] These food balance sheets give a complete picture of a country’s food 
availabilities having regard to international trade. This is a loose-leaf compendium 
and a sequel to a first compendium which appeared in 1949. Food production, trade 
in food products, use of food products for livestock and industrial purposes, ultimate 
availabilities, nutritional values, general and per capita figures. Tables for all countries. 
All countries for which data are available are covered. 
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SOCIAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Fact-Finding with Rural People. 1955, 139 p., printed, $1.50. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. Dp.] Guide to a sociological survey in a rural environment prepared by 
Mr. Hsin-Pao-Yang, an expert in rural sociology. Aims and importance of this type of 
investigation and method of conducting them. List of typical research projects carried 
out in various parts of the world in rural environments. Bibliography: standard publi- 
cations and manuals on sociological investigations in general, specialized publications, 
arranged according to subject and country. 


FAR EAST 


Problems of Food and Agricultural Expansion in the Far East. November 1955, 78 p., printed, 
$0.75. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. Dp. St.] Published as a result of a regional conference of experts held at 

Kandy, Ceylon in June 1955. Agricultural and food trends in Asia and the Far East, 

development sector by sector, possibilities of specialization in each country’s production, 

for the purpose of making the various national productions complementary. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN LATIN AMERICA 


Manual of Supervized Agricultural Credit in Latin America. October 1955, 55 p.; printed, 
$0.50. 

[Pr. Sc.] Published as a result of a regional conference of experts held in Paraguay 

in December 1953 on agricultural credit policies integrated into overall economic and 

social development programmes, Principles, organization, operations, — biblio- 


graphy. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AGREEMENTS 


Proceedings and Reports Relating to International Quarantine, 1955, 90 p., printed, $1.25. 
[Pr.] The second WHO report on the application of the International Sanitary 
Regulation and its effect on population changes. The first dealt with the period ending 
go June 1953. This report covers the period from July 1953 until 30 June 1954. 


OCCUPATIONAL MEDICINE 


Occupational Health. Special issue of WHO bulletin. Vol. 13, no. 4, 1955, 250 p., printed, 
$2. 

[Sc. Pr.] The concept of occupational medicine evolves pari passu with the changes 
that occur in technology, social organization, and ways of thinking. Increasing im- 
portance is being attributed to the action of the collectivity and to that of small working 
groups as factors in the prevention of occupational sicknesses and accidents. These 
trends were discussed at two WHO seminars held at Leyden in 1952 and in Milan 
in 1953. This report includes a selection of the papers submitted to these seminars 
and a summary of their findings. It covers the following topics: Absenteeism, mental 
health and group tensions, the older worker, the human factor in accidents, various 
policies followed in social and occupational medicine. 


TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGNS 
Dried BCG Vaccine. Yoji Obayashi, M.D. 220 p., printed, 1955. Monographs, no. 28. 


$5. 
[Sc. Pr.] The transport and conservation of BCG vaccine in liquid form gives rise to 
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difficult problems, especially when large quantities of the vaccine are wanted for anti- 
tuberculosis campaigns. The vaccine is affected by heat and light. Certain interesting 
experiments made in Japan for obtaining dried BCG are described. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Vienne sur le Rhéne. La ville et les habitants. Situation et attitudes. Sociologie d’une 
cité frangaise, by Pierre Clément and Nelly Xydias. Armand Colin-Unesco, 1955, 
279 p., printed, Fr.frs 1,100. 

[Sc. Ej. St.] A sociological monograph on community life in Vienne, a French town 

with a population of 25,000: the people, their vocational, political and religious be- 

haviour and their attitude towards strangers. The material used was obtained by the 
combined application of ethnographical, sociological and psychological methods, viz. 
direct observation, study of documents, public opinion surveys, tests. 


The Political Role of Women, Maurice Duverger. 1955, 221 p., printed, Fr.frs 650. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] In 1952 and 1953 Unesco conducted an investigation to ascertain the 
extent to which women were exercising their political rights. This report gives the over- 
all results of this enquiry which included four detailed studies of conditions in France, 
the German Federal Republic, Norway and Yugoslavia. Extensive statistical data 
assembled by—among other methods—public opinion surveys specially carried out 
for this purpose. 


Contacts de civilisations en Martinique et en Guadeloupe, by Michel Leiris. 1955, 192 p., 
printed, Fr.frs 450. 

[Sc. Ej.] Mr. Leiris was entrusted with a Unesco survey on race relations in the French 

Antilles, taken as an example of a relatively harmonious situation. The author describes 

the historical development of the social structure in the two islands, and brings out the 

integration of the various ethnic and cultural groups and the rise of elements of non- 

European origin. He also analyses the antagonisms which persist. 


RESEARCH AND TEACHING IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Research Councils in The Social Sciences. 1955, 52 p-, printed. (Reports and Papers in the 
Social Sciences, no. 3.) 

[Sc. Pr.] The central bodies for promoting sociological research in the following coun- 

tries: Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Japan, Norway, Philippines, 

Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Union of South Africa, United States of 

America. Their organization, aims, activities, publications. 


Mesa Redonda sobre la Enseftanza de las Ciencias sociales en la América Central y las Antillas. 
Havana, 1955, 185 p., printed, in Spanish. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp.] This publication is a report of a Unesco conference on the teaching of the 

social sciences in this area, held in 1955, and contains an account of the situation in 


each of the thirteen participating countries. 


A Report on the Organization and Development of the National Research Council of Egypt, 
by Dr. F. W. G. White. 1955, 23 p., printed, with a summary in French. (Technical 
Assistance Special Reports, no. 2.) 

[Pr.] The Egyptian attitude on the function of research in the life of the nation. The 

structure and operation of the Egyptian National Research Council, which began work 

in 1948. 
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Mission on the Teaching of the Social Sciences in Pakistan. Report by André Bertrand. 1955, 
40 p., printed, Fr.frs 100. (Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences, no. 2.) 

[Pr.] Report by an expert assigned to study the problem of developing social science 

teaching in Pakistan. Critical description of the existing situation. Project for the estab- 

lishment of a Social Sciences Faculty in Pakistan. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Survey on the Ways in which States Interpret their International Obligations, by Paul Gug- 
genheim. 1955, 21 p., printed, Fr.frs 100. (Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences, 
no. I.) 

[Sc.] Report of the activity of an international seminar held in Munich in July 1954, 

on the legal interpretation given by the various States to the obligations resulting 

from their participation in international life. The author’s own views on these 
questions. 


EDUCATION 


Current School Enrolment Statistics. June 1955, 45 p-, printed, bilingual (English-French), 
Fr.frs 100. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] The latest available statistics on the number of siudents enrolled in the 

schools of the various countries of the world. Classification of students by sex, level and 

type of education. 


Teaching Abroad. No. 8, August 1955, 23 p., printed. 
[Pr.] List of teachers, research workers, etc., particularly in the fields of sociology, 
politics and economics, seeking posts abroad for varying periods. 


FILM AND TELEVISION 


Catalogue of Ethnographic Films produced in France. Printed, Fr.frs 100. (Reports and Papers 
on Mass Communication, no. 15.) 

[Sc.] An international committee on ethnographic films was appointed to assemble 

documentation on films of interest to ethnologists, sociologists, etc. The committee 

started work in France. Critical notes on the value of 106 French films considered as 

ethnographical documents capable of being used in the same way as on-the-spot 

observations. 


Television and Tele-clubs in Rural Communities (An Experiment—France), by Roger 
Louis and Joseph Rovan. July 1955, 23 p., printed, Fr.frs 50. (Reports and Papers 
on Mass Communication, no. 16.) 

[Ej. Sr. Pr.] In 1952, Unesco published a preliminary report on the development of 

collective television reception in French villages and on the establishment of a tele-club 

movement in France. Since then the movement has grown considerably and this paper 
gives information on its expansion. 


SOCIAL WORK IN RURAL AREAS 


Some Remarks on the Training of Village Organizers in South Asia, by J. D. N. Versluys. 
New Delhi, 1954, 74 p. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr.] Detailed information on the training designed for experts in the organiz- 

ation of social activities in the rural environment in India and Burma. Programme, 

teaching techniques, qualifications demanded. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 
NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Nuclear Energy and its Uses in Peace, by Gerald Wendt. 1955, 76 p. printed, Fr.frs 125. 
[Ej.] Scientific and technical aspects of the production of nuclear energy; industrial, 
agricultural and medical applications, etc. Numerous illustrations and graphs. This is 
a popular work intended mainly for use in schools. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The Textbook as a Teaching Aid. 1955, 22 p., printed, Fr.frs 50. (Education Abstracts, 
vol. VII, no. 6.) 

[Sc. Pr.] Introductory note on and analyses of publications dealing with problems 

connected with the composition, production and use of textbooks. 


Science Teaching in the Primary School. 25 p., printed, Fr.frs 50. (Education Abstracts, 
vol. VII, no. 7.) 
[Sc. Pr.] Concise outline of the existing situation; annotated bibliography. 


A Bibliography on the Teaching of Modern Languages. 1955, 107 p.. printed, Fr.frs 150. 
(Educational Studies and Documents, no. XIII.) 

[Sc. Pr.] Drawn up in conjunction by the International Federation of Teachers of 

Modern Languages, the Modern Language Association of America and Unesco. An 

annotated list of 700 publications issued in various countries since 1938. 


International Bibliography of Economics, Vol. II, 384 p. Fr.frs 2,000. 
[Sc.] Publications issued, in various countries during 1953. More than 6,000 titles, 
methodically classified. 


Social Science Publications. Bibliographical List No. 4 of Social Science Papers Published in the 

Middle East. Middle East Science Co-operation Office. Unesco, Cairo, 1955, 46 p. 
[Sc.] List of some 600 publications issued in recent years in Egypt, Greece, Iraq, 
Iran, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Pakistan, Saudi-Arabia, Sudan, Syria, 
Turkey. 


South Asia Social Science Abstracts: 1953. Regional Science Co-operation Office, Unesco, 
New Delhi, 1955, 136 p., printed. 

[Sc.] The second number of this bibliography. Annotated list of more than 500 publi- 

cations on sociology, ethnology, social psychology and economics, issued inIndia, Burma 

and Ceylon during 1953. 


Electoral Behaviour. A trend report on bibliography. 1955, 60 p., printed, Fr.frs 300. 
(Current Sociology, no. 4.) 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] Introductory note on the position of research in this field, followed 

by 150 notices of publications that have appeared in the United States of America, 

France, Great Britain, Italy, the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, Brazil, the 

German Federal Republic and Belgium. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 


government officials, members of international organizations and economic 
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and social institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject- 
matter of the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 


The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do not 
wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


‘United Nations Commemorative Session’, Current Notes on International Affairs, 26 (7). 
July 1955, pp. 452-8. 

The commemoration in San Francisco, last June, of the tenth anniversary of the United 
Nations gave the representatives of 60 States an opportunity to draw up a balance 
sheet of the Organization’s achievements and to assess its future prospects. Generally 
speaking, opinions on the activities of the United Nations up to the present reflect a 
feeling of satisfaction and dwell on the importance of the results achieved in easing 
international tension. Many delegates expressed their satisfaction that a certain number 
of negotiations carried on outside the Organization had helped to bring the international 
community closer to achieving the aims laid down in the Charter. In recent debates, 
emphasis has likewise been laid, particularly by the Australian representative, Sir 
Percy Spender, on the part the small powers are henceforth called upon to play in the 
assembly of Nations. Lastly, this commemorative meeting enabled delegates to re- 
affirm their adherence to the principles laid down at San Francisco, and to stress the 
urgent need for a practical solution of the problems of disarmament. 


‘Issues before the Tenth General Assembly’, International Conciliation 504, September 
1955, 160 pp. 
Among the items on the agenda for the tenth session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, one of the most important is certainly the convening of a General 
Conference to revise the San Francisco Charter. On the occasion of the commemora- 
tion, last June, of the tenth anniversary of the Charter, an optimistic account could be 
given of the activities of the Organization, and it is likely that the States hesitated to 
face the dangers and difficulties of a debate on the Constitution. They were doubtless 
glad to fall in with the Secretary-General’s suggestion: namely, that the convening of a 
General Conference should be agreed in principle but that the actual date should be 
decided later. The questions of disarmament and the control of atomic energy, and of 
the admission of new members, will still be the crucial points of the political debates, 
while the North African problem will provide a further demonstration of the emotional 
forces aroused by the issue of a people’s right to self-determination. Trust territories 
and non-self-governing territories will provide material for much discussion, as they 
do every year. The 1955 agenda reflects the ever-increasing activities of the United 
Nations in this field. On the economic side, the Assembly will have to examine measures 
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for increasing the volume of trade, though aid to underdeveloped countries will remain 
the chief centre of interest. The development of the racial policy of the Union of South 
Africa is likely to cause serious trouble during the discussion of problems relating to 
Human Rights. Lastly, in the field of international law, the Assembly will be 
particularly concerned with examining the Draft Convention on Arbitration and the 
statutes of the International Law Commission. 


Rusk. ‘Parliamentary Diplomacy—Debate v. Negotation’, World Affairs Interpreter 
26 (2), July 1955, pp. 121-38. 
The United Nations Organization provides an opportunity for the public discussion of 
international problems. Is this recourse to discussion, this ‘parliamentary diplomacy’, 
preferable to the ‘negotiation’ of classical diplomacy? Put in this form, the question 
cannot be given a clear-cut answer. In certain cases, as the experience acquired during 
the first ten years of the United Nations’ existence shows, public discussion is found 
to be the only way of avoiding a solution by force of an international dispute. In other 
cases it tends, on the contrary, to embitter conflicts which could have been settled by 
negotiation. The warning given in the Charter itself, in Article 33, stipulating that 
States must seek to settle their differences by negotiation, mediation, conciliation or 
arbitration, before resorting to any other means, should be constantly borne in mind. 
This recommendation to caution, however, has not always been respected. These 
various methods for the peaceful settlement of international disputes should be used 
concurrently, so that the institution of the United Nations itself may not be jeopardized 
by too many appeals to its authority, which should only be exercised as a last resort. 


Putay, G. ‘A Kollektiv biztonzag kérdései’ (Problems of collective security), Fogtudo- 
mdnyi Kézlény, January 1955, pp. 27-43. 

The policy followed by the Western powers since January 1954, with regard to the 
re-armament of Germany, and the attitude to the problems of the Peace Treaty and 
the re-unification of Germany to which this policy inevitably gives rise, have always 
been represented by the capitalist press as the only way of safeguarding 
international peace. For the Soviet Union, and all other sincerely peace-loving peoples, 
there is, however, another way—through collective security. This term implies the 
renunciation of wars of agression by all States, the principle of mutual aid in the 
case of attack by one or more members of the international community, and the 
establishment of organs capable of ensuring the peaceful settlement of disputes between 
States. The treaties concluded between the Western powers are unfortunately not 
based on collective security in this sense of the term, and the organs of the United 
Nations have shown themselves unable, up to the present, to guarantee effectively the 
peaceful co-existence of nations. 


Sremitz, H. ‘Deutschland vor der Tiir der Vereinten Nationen’ (Germany on the 

Threshold of the United Nations), Aussen Politik 10 (6), October 1955, pp. 659-65. 
In spite of the legal position of the German Federal Republic, which at present prevents 
it from being admitted to the United Nations, it is clear that, since 1948, the relations 
of Germany with the Organization have become much closer. Germany plays a part in 
the Specialized Agencies; its participation in the economic, social and humanitarian 
activities of the United Nations is constantly developing. Thus the position allotted to 
Germany in the political sphere corresponds less and less to the true international 
situation, and this contradiction between the legal and the factual situation is becoming 
increasingly impossible to uphold. 


Martino, G. ‘L’organizzazione internationale e I’Italia’ (International organization 
and Italy), La Comunita Internazionale 10 (2), April 1955, pp. 215-25. 

Italy has played an essential part in the development of the idea of a united Europe, 

and takes an active part, on a world-wide basis, in the activities of numerous 

international bodies, despite the fact that it is not a member of the United Nations. 

Italy cannot be indifferent to the efforts of international institutions to set up a system 
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of armament control, at a time when the very existence of the international community 
is endangered by the destructive powers of modern weapons. 


Yoxora, K; Oraka, I. ‘Japan and the United Nations’, India Quarterly, 11 (1), January- 
March, 1955, Pp. 3-15. 

To a Japanese observer, the United Nations Charter presents certain defects and calls 
for amendments, some of which seem feasible, especially as regards the restriction of 
the right of veto, the strengthening of the powers of the General Assembly, the admission 
of new members, the participation of non-Member States, the ‘domestic jurisdiction’ 
clause, more restrictive than that of the League of Nations Covenant and the role of 
the Economic and Social Council. In spite of these defects, Japan sees a great many 
advantages in being admitted to the Organization, with a view to increasing its own 
security and taking an active part in international economic co-operation. Considering, 
moreover, that the present United Nations system of collective security would not 
provide a complete guarantee, Japan is interested in the principle of regional agree- 
ments for mutual defence; the tendency towards neutrality, noticeable in Japan up till 
1949, has in fact shown a marked downward trend since the Korean conflict. 


VERNANT, J. ‘La crise de l’O.N.U.’, Revue de défense nationale 11 (11), November 1955. 
pp. 487-90. 

Whereas the inclusion of the Moroccan question in the agenda of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations does not constitute a violation of the principle of the ‘domestic 
jurisdiction’ of Member States, the discussion of the Algerian problem by the United 
Nations is incompatible with Article 2, Paragraph 7 of the San Francisco Charter. The 
attitude adopted by the French Government should act as a warning to the anti- 
colonialist powers against the unfortunate consequences to international friendship 
of the development of an attitude obviously contrary to the spirit of the Charter. The 
existence of such an attitude can largely be explained, moreover, by the hesitancy of 
French policy in North Africa, and by the increase in the powers of the General Assembly 
in 1950, at the instigation of the United States, when the resolution on ‘Uniting for 
Peace’ was adopted at the time of the Korean conflict. 


REVISION OF THE CHARTER 


FINKELSTEIN, L. S. ‘United Nations Charter Review’, Pakistan Horizon 8 (1), March 
1955, pp. 269-78. 

Before analysing the problems raised by the possibility of the revision of the Charter. 
it must be emphasized, firstly, that over the past ten years the text drawn up at San 
Francisco has given remarkable proof of its adaptability and secondly, that during the 
same period, the United Nations has in fact achieved results. Though the shortcomings 
of the Charter are real, it is doubtful whether its revision at the present moment 
would result in their elimination. The calling of a General Conference would, however 
be useful in so far as it led to a greater awareness of the actual possibilities offered by 
the Charter, and to an improvement in the working of existing institutions. It is to be 
feared, however, that the sole result of this Conference might be a debate along lines 
of pure political propaganda, leading to a hardening of the respective positions of the 
Soviet and Western blocks. 


Rupzinsk1, A. W. ‘Majority Rule v. Great Power Agreement in the United Nations’, 
International Organization 9 (3), August 1955, pp. 366-75. 
None of the arguments advanced in 1946 to justify the right of veto of the permanent 
members of the Security Council is completely convincing at the present time. A detailed 
analysis of the prerequisites for the adoption of the rule of the democratic majority at 
the international level shows, on the contrary, that this system is not suited to the 
international community; the weighting of the votes of the States would in any case be 
necessary. It seems, however, that the right of veto might be set aside in certain cases. 
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This might bedone, in particular, where the peaceful settlement of conflicts is concerned, 
if certain of the practices of the League of Nations were revived. The rule of the two- 
thirds majority might also be applied to the admission of new members. On the other 
hand, in the field of armament control and the appointment of the Secretary-General, 
the right of veto seems to present certain advantages as regards the Organization’s 
authority over the system of majority decisions. 


‘Probleme einer Anderung der Charta der Vereinten Nationen’ (Problems involved 
in the revision of the Charter of the United Nations), Europa-Archiv 10 (3), 5 February 
1955, Pp. 7263-78. 

The Frankfurt Institute of European Economics and Politics considers that a just mean 

may well be found between the extreme solutions likely to be advocated in connexion 

with the revision of the United Nations Charter—that is to say between purely formal 
changes and the creation of a world government. The Organization might be consid- 
erably strengthened by the partial restriction of the right of veto, by the automatic 
admission of new members, the extension of the powers of the Security Council and of 
the General Assembly in security matters, and the widening of the jurisdiction of the 

International Court of Justice. These various reforms, which would not basically 

undermine the institutions set up at San Francisco, would nevertheless facilitate the 

solution of certain problems at present facing the United Nations. 


FINKELSTEIN, L. S. ‘Reviewing the United Nations Charter’, International Organization 
g (2), May 1955, pp. 213-31. 

A close examination of the problems that might be raised at a General Conference 
called to study the question of the revision of the San Francisco Charter reveals not 
only the unlikelihood that any important reform would be adopted, but also the 
uselessness, and in certain cases, the danger, of some of the changes contemplated. The 
improvement of the legal institutions of the United Nations does not seem sufficient 
in itself, as regards either the problem of disarmament, or the possibilities of United 
Nations intervention on behalf of the maintenance of peace and security, to bring 
about the necessary agreement between the great powers. It would therefore be idle 
to expect the General Conference to achieve any considerable progress for the Organiza- 
tion, whose structure has shown itself, on the whole, remarkably well adapted to the 
difficult tasks it has to undertake. During the last ten years, indeed, the United Nations 
has undoubtedly strengthened international solidarity, without jeopardizing the 
sovereign rights of its members. 


YOouNGER, K. ‘United Nations Review: A British Opinion’, India Quarterly 11 (2), 
April-June 1955, pp. 105-16. 
The keystone of the San Francisco Charter is not the right of veto but rather the will of the 
great powers to co-operate with one another. Such co-operation was practised during 
the second world war, and it might have been thought, in 1946, that this constituted a 
guarantee of lasting peace. The experience of the past ten years has brought to light, 
on the contrary, the latent conflicts between the permanent members of the Security 
Council, thus rendering null and void certain provisions of the Charter and arousing 
a desire to reform an institution the basic principle of which was no longer in accord 
with the reality. Very great difficulties have in fact faced the United Nations in carrying 
out the main task entrusted to it: the maintenance of international peace and security. 
Even in the economic and social fields, the cold war has hampered the Organisation’s 
work. Further, the intervention of the United Nations in the cause of human rights 
and the rights of non-self-governing territories has given rise to many difficult situations. 
It is impossible to conclude from this analysis of the question that reform of the Charter 
would be likely to solve all these problems, which are actually the outcome 
of disagreements between the great powers and the inadequate participation of the 
States in the Organization’s undertakings. For these reasons, the United Kingdom, 
while not absolutely opposed to the idea of calling a General Conference for the revision 
of the Charter, expects little from such a meeting, which, unless the discussions were 
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guided along very realistic lines, might quite well aggravate international dissen- 
sion. 


Harper, N. D. ‘Revision of the United Nations Charter: An Australian View’, India 
Quarterly 11 (3), July-September 1955, pp. 236-47. 

The agreement reached at San Francisco in 1946, in particularly favourable circum- 
stances, certainly represents the maximum co-operation it is possible to achieve between 
the great powers. It seems extremely unlikely that, at the present moment, a General 
Conference for the revision of the Charter could bring about any substantial changes in 
the text drawn up on that occasion. The Australian Government could not be 
associated with an undertaking of that kind, which would expose the Organization to 
serious risks. On the other hand, it seems possible to improve the practical operation 
of the United Nations in certain well-defined technical respects. 


McInnis, E., ‘Revision of the Charter: A Canadian View’, India Quarterly 11 (2), 
April-June,1955, pp. 116-24. 

It is doubtful whether a meeting of the General Conference called to revise the Charter 
would be able to make any substantial amendments to the San Francisco text. Certain 
formal changes alone might obtain general consent. On some specific points, the 
adoption of draft amendments by a large majority would probably have the advantage 
of crystallizing international public opinion, even if the amendments were rejected 
by one of the great powers. To a realistically-minded Canadian, it would seem, therefore 
that the defects of the Charter cannot be set right at present by formal revision; the 
elasticity of the Organization, on the other hand, allows for considerable progress 
through the medium of tacit interpretation. Though this kind of evolution is slow and 
uncertain, it has the advantage of not endangering the existence of the United Nations, 
which, despite real shortcomings, has accomplished much in the last ten years. 


Rosenne, S. “The International Court and the United Nations: Reflections on the 

period 1946-54’, International Organization 9 (2), May 1955, pp. 244-56. 
The work done by the International Court of Justice, during the first ten years of its 
existence, seems very little when compared with that of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice between 1922 and 1928, and—even more significant—the number of new 
cases brought before the Court is steadily decreasing. In addition, it has been impossible 
to enforce several of the Court’s decisions (Corfu Channel, Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.). 
Amongst the numerous factors which explain this development, attention should be 
drawn in particular to the heterogeneous composition of the Court, resulting from the 
political nature of the elections of the judges, and from the great number of States, 
belonging to so many different legal schools of thought, forming the panel of electors. 
This lack of uniformity makes the Court’s decisions difficult to foresee and even juris- 
prudence is of little help to the States, since for want of unanimity, decisions are often 
based on inadequate reasons. The conclusion may therefore be drawn, that the statutes 
of the Court are ill-adapted to the present situation and that the General Conference, 
if called to make a decision on the revision of the Charter, will have to study structural 
amendments calculated to restore the efficiency of judicial procedure for the settlement 
of international disputes. 


THE DISARMAMENT PROBLEM 


GenEVEY. ‘A la recherche du désarmement’, Revue de défense nationale 11 (11), November 
1955 P- 397-419. 

There are many ways of bringing about real disarmament. The idea of ‘general 

disarmament’, which has been shown to be impracticable, has been current for too 

long. But systems of partial or progressive disarmament, and steps for regional 

disarmament are not out of the question and should not in any case be rejected a 

priori. The chief difficulty in disarmament lies, in fact, in setting up an efficient system 
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of control. This raises numerous technical, as well as political, problems. Even nov, 

however, it seems possible to apply a certain number of controls. Only by trying out 

these controls will it be possible to discover whether a disarmament plan for the modern 
world is, or is not, a Utopian dream. 

ALEKSEEV, A. ‘Vopros o sokraS¢enii vooruZeniy i zapreSCenii atomnogo oruZijatrebuet 
skorejSego razreSenija’ (The problem of the reductign of armaments and the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons requires an immediate/ solution), MeZdunarodnaja Kizn 
(2), December 1954, pp. 62-80. 

Since the second world war, the Soviet Union has worked ceaselessly for the reduction 

of armaments and the prohibition of nuclear weapons. The Western powers—chiefly 

the United States of America—have placed countless obstacles in the way of the 

conclusion of an agreement in this domain, and, whereas the Soviet proposals in 1954 

were made in a spirit of conciliation which world public opinion did not fail to recognize, 

the imperialist States will not accept the idea of disarmament and the prohibition of the 
atomic weapons already used by them against Japan in the last war. 


Cavers, D. F. ‘The Challenge of Planning Arms Control’, Foreign Affairs 34 (1), 
October 1955, pp. 50-66. 

During the last year, the problem of disarmament seems at last to have been approached 
in a constructive spirit by the great powers. But whatever the actual political aims of 
the States concerned, the reduction and control of armaments raises serious technical 
and practical difficulties. It would require much careful work to draw up and implement 
an effective agreement on this subject. Difficulties arise in various domains; the 
elimination or conversion to peaceful ends of atomic weapons and other means of 
mass destruction is an aim not easy to define scientifically with the desired accuracy; 
the reduction of traditional armaments, too, is a difficult decision to enforce even if 
the good faith of the great powers could be taken for granted. All these difficulties have 
scarcely been touched on by the negotiators, who up to the present have concentrated 
their attention on the problem of the priority to be given to each of the essential stages 
of the disarmament plan, and on the political aspects of a possible agreement. It is 
thus impossible to count on effective measures of armament control being applied in 
the future, although the recent easing of international tensions seems to give new hope 
for the success of attempts which for more than seven years have borne no fruit. 


TaLenskiJ, N. ‘Ob atomnom i obyénom oruiZii’ (Atomic weapons and conventional 
armaments), MeZdunarodnaja Zizn (1), January 1955, pp. 20-7. 

The increase in the atomic weapons of the Western powers and their determination 
to use them, in the event of a world war—a determination revealed by certain recent 
decisions of NATO—are in flagrant opposition to the resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 1954, directed towards the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the reduction of conventional armaments. It is impossible to 
accept the reasoning of the imperialist leaders, who claim that the distinction between 
conventional weapons and atomic weapons is meaningless. This distinction does exist; 
it results from the blind destruction wrought by atomic weapons, against which no 
effective protection of civilians is conceivable. 


Graves, A. C. ‘Atomic Energy for War and Peace’, World Affairs Interpreter 26 (2), July 
1955, Pp. 172-85. 
Public opinion is still ill-informed regarding the possible applications of atomic energy. 
Atomic weapons have not only considerably modified the conditions in which any future 
war will be fought: they have also stimulated scientific research, which already seems 
likely to bring about a rapid improvement in economic, sanitary and social conditions 
for humanity as a whole. Atomic energy can thus be considered both as a threat to 
international peace and as an element of security, inasmuch as it provides a means of 
reducing the present inequality between members of the international community. 
The United Nations has an essential part to play in turning the scales in favour of peace. 
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It enables States to realize their common interests and offers them the means of settling 
their differences without resorting to war. The efforts of the United Nations to ensure 
international co-operation in the sphere of the peaceful utilization of atomic energy 
represent, when all is said and done, the most valuable contribution to the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 


Stoutzky, N. ‘La population civile devant la menace de destruction massive’, Revue 
générale de droit international public 59 (2), April-June 1955, pp. 218-45. 
The tremendous destructive power of atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons undoubt- 
edly constitutes a deadly threat to the whole of mankind. These new weapons change 
the whole basis of military science and defy practically any system of active or passive 
defence. The armaments race itself can no longer have the same meaning as before 
their invention, since, instead of resulting in the recognition of the superiority of one 
State or group of States, it may well lead, after a certain stage, to a real ‘draw’, or what, 
in chess, is termed a stalemate. Hence the likelihood of an international agreement 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons, since their use would mean the suicide of civiliza- 
tion. But such an agreement would doubtless have little meaning unless it also provided 
for the prohibition of the blind use of conventional weapons—that is to say, their use 
without the certainty of striking military objectives alone—in an age when even stan- 
dard weapons of destruction have made such strides that they actually threaten the 
survival of mankind. The plans for armament control worked out under the egis of 
the United Nations should take this aspect of the problem into account. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Monpzoryjan, L. A. ‘Ponjatie osvereniteta v medZunarodnom prave’ (The idea of 

sovereignty in international law), Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo (1), 1955, pp. 68-76. 
Although the Charter of the United Nations clearly recognizes the principle of national 
sovereignty—a principle to which the Soviet Union firmly adheres—the Western 
powers do their best to deprive this unambiguous and concrete notion of all meaning. 
This tendency is illustrated by the attitude of the colonial powers, which refuse to 
recognize the sovereignty and right to independence of the people of their colonies. 
In the same way, the conclusion of aggressive military agreements, at the instigation of 
the United States of America, is clearly impairing the sovereignty of the European 
States. All these attacks on the principle of sovereignty must in fact be considered 
as actions prejudicial to international peace and security. 


ProtrowskI1, G. ‘Les résolutions de l’Assemblée Générale des Nations Unies et la portée 
du droit conventionnel’ (continued), Revue de droit international, de sciences diplomatiques 
et politiques 33 (3), July-September 1955, pp. 221-42. 
The resolutions of the General Assembly of the United Nations can be classified as 
either mandatory or declaratory, according to their legal implications. Amongst the 
first must be counted those explicitly provided for in the Charter, concerning the 
internal administration of the Organization, as well as those which, although not arising 
out of an express provision of the Charter, have been shown to be indispensable to the 
proper functioning of the Organization. These resolutions have executive force, as 
much for the States which voted against them, as for those which approved them. 
On the other hand, certain other resolutions, though of a mandatory nature, are legally 
binding, like any convention, only on the States which voted for them. It is possible, 
moreover, for clauses belonging to one or the other of these sub-categories, to be combin- 
ed in the same resolution. With regard to declaratory resolutions, in the strict sense, 
these do not normally impose a legal obligation on any State. In certain circumstances, 
however, they may have so much moral force that they become commonly accepted 
interpretations of the Charter; when a declaration of this kind is a manifest expression 
of international public opinion, its legal force can scarcely be contested, even with 
respect to States that are not members of the Organization. This analysis of the resolu- 
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tions of the General Assembly of the United Nations leads inevitably to a statement of 
the terms of the conflict between national sovereignty and the rights of the individual 
—one of the major conflicts of modern times, reflecting the difficulty of adapting 
International Law to an international community in full course of development. 


BacinJAN, K. A. ‘K. Voprosu ob opredelenii agressii’ (The definition of aggression), 
Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo (1), 1955, pp- 59-67. 

The difficult question of the legal definition of aggression seems to be satisfactorily 
solved in the draft worked out by the Soviet Union and submitted to the United Nations 
in 1953. In addition to the recourse to armed force, the draft mentions economic and 
ideological forms of aggression, whose importance in the modern world cannot be 
denied. In addition, the Soviet definition stresses the idea of ‘indirect aggression’ and 
this specific mention is of basic importance when one recalls the practice of certain 
imperialist powers, who frequently intervene in the domestic affairs of a particular 
State, through the medium of a third power. 


VERNANT, J. ‘Quelques données de fait sur la situation des ‘‘neutres” en Europe’, 
Politique étrangére 20 (4), August-September 1955, pp. 492-9. 
The position of the three neutral States of Europe (Switzerland, Austria and Sweden) 
is noticeably different in practice, and it is therefore worth drawing attention to their 
respective legal positions, the part they play in international organizations and the form 
of their exchanges with the countries of Eastern Europe. Yugoslavia and Finland can, 
in certain respects, be compared to these three neutral countries, although they cannot 
strictly be called neutral. This study throws light on the profound changes in the concept 
of neutrality that have come about since the nineteenth century. 


Lipsky, G. A. ‘The Theory of International Relations of Harold D. Lasswell’, The 
Journal of Politics 17 (1), February 1955, pp. 43-58. 

A critical account of Lasswell’s theory of international relations. The originality of 

this theory lies in the part assigned by Lasswell to the ‘democratic élite’ in setting up 

a sound international community with a respect for individual liberties. 


DovuBteET, J. ‘La sécurité sociale et les frontiéres: formation d’un droit international’, 
Population 10 (2), April-June 1955, pp. 263-76. 

International migrations bring out the need for some equality of rights as regards social 
benefits. The International Labour Organisation has encouraged the conclusion of 
bilateral and multilateral agreements in this sphere, with the result that the number of 
such agreements has greatly increased since 1945. The ILO has also favoured the 
adoption on an international scale of a minimum standard of social security. This ten- 
dency is being rapidly strengthened inside Europe: the Council of Europe, the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community, as well as various bilateral or 
multilateral agreements have already laid the foundations for the internationalization 
of the right to social security. On the other hand, the universal application of the 
minimum standard raises serious problems on account of the still excessive differences 
in standards of Jiving, and in the social legislation of the various States. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


BrucEL, J. W. “Der Konflikt zwischen Menschenrecht und Souveranitat (The conflict 
between human rights and the principle of sovereignty), Aussen Politik 6 (10), October 
1955, Pp- 650-9. 

Parallel to the work undertaken by the United Nations to provide an international 

guarantee for the protection of Human Rights, a body of law is gradually growing 

up in Europe, which is particularly interesting in so far as it is leading to the penalizing 
by a supra-national body, of attacks on basic political liberties. Paradoxically enough, 
it was left to a State outside Europe—Australia—to put forward at the Peace Confer- 
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ence in 1946 the idea of a European Court of Justice for the protection of Human 
Rights. The Convention drawn up in Strasbourg is encountering the same obstacles 
as those barring the way to the implementation of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights on a world-wide basis, all of which are the outcome of the doctrine of national 
sovereignty. One of the major difficulties in this field is the problem of extending the 
application of the Convention to overseas territories under European control. Never- 
theless, the European area is more suited than any other to international control for the 
protection of Human Rights. 


‘Commission on the Status of Women’, Current Notes on International Affairs 26 (2), June 
1955, Pp- 393-8. f 

Analysis of the deliberations of the ninth session of the Commission on the Status of 

Women, held in New York, from 14 March to 1 April 1955. 


WAR RIGHTS 


S1werT, M. ‘Remarques et suggestions sur la protection des populations civiles contre 

les bombardements aériens’, Revue générale de droit international public 59 (2), pp. 177-92. 
In spite of the Hague Conventions which, in 1899 and 1907, laid down the principle 
of the prohibition of aerial warfare for limited periods, with International Law in its 
present state, the protection of civilian populations against aerial bombardment is 
practically non-existent. The threat to mankind from nuclear explosives, whose use is 
frequently unjustified by any military necessity, makes a new codification of war rights 
daily more essential. The main points of this codification should be the definition of 
war crimes and the creation of an international Criminal Code. 


PELLA, V. V. ‘Le code des crimes contre la paixet la sécurité de I’humanité’ (continued), 
Revue de droit international, de sciences diplomatiques et politiques 33 (3), July-September 
1955, PP- 243-52. 

After having defined international criminal responsibility and the penalties required in 

the interest of international public order, the Code of Crimes against the Peace and 

Security of Mankind should provide a list of reprehensible actions, with definitions. 

An enumeration of this kind raises both legal and political problems. An initial attempt 

might be made, however, on the basis of the draft definition of aggression worked out 

in 1933 by the Committee for Security Questions, the deliberations of the International 

Congress of Criminal Law, certain pointers in the Charter itself (Articles 37 and 41-59), 

the Draft Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States, and the Basic Principles of an 

international Criminal Code recommended by the Inter-Parliamentary Union Confer- 
ence in Washington and as the plan for a World Criminal Code. 


Huser, M. ‘Quelques Considérations sur une Révision éventuelle des Conventions 
de La Haye relatives au Droit de la guerre’, Revue internationale de la Croix-Rouge 
37 (439), July 1955, pp. 417-33. 

The Hague Conventions of 1907, relating to War Rights, and the Geneva Conventions 

of 1949, designed to protect the individual during armed conflict, both appear inade- 

quate and vague since the advent of new means of mass destruction. A revision of War 

Rights should take into account the evolution of military necessity itself, and of the 

concept of ‘total warfare’, the recognition of individual responsibility for crimes against 

the peace and security of mankind, and the changes that have come about, since the 
beginning of the century, in the traditional idea of neutrality. Unless these gaps in 

International Law are rapidly filled, the whole legal edifice set up for the humanitarian 

control of hostilities might be worse than useless. 


ARONEANU, E. ‘Vers un ordre public international démocratique’, Revue politique et 
parlementaire 57, July 1955, pp. 52-66. 


International Criminal Law and the Constitutional Law of the Community of Nations 
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are two aspects of a single edifice. The men who laid down the principles of San Fran- 
cisco and those of Nuremberg were not, however, the same; the harmony in their 
handiwork springs from the common ideal by which they were inspired, namely, 
democratic public order. Since 1946, however, the study of International Criminal 
Law has not been sufficiently thorough, and the United Nations has neglected legal 
problems essential to the security of mankind, in particular those concerning the defi- 
nition of war crimes and the organization of sanctions against war criminals. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Antonowicz, L. ‘Pojecie samookreslenia narodow w Karcie N.Z.’ (The principle of 
the right of peoples to self-determination, in relation to the Charter of the United 
Nations), Panstwo i Prawo 10 (2), February 1955, pp. 197-211. 

The introduction into the Charter of the right of peoples to self-determination was due 
to the Soviet Union. Although formally recognized at San Francisco as an essential 
element of the law of nations, this principle which is merely the logical outcome of the 
concept of the equality of peoples, is nevertheless, in practice, perpetually being contested 
by the Western powers, whose colonial policy it paralyses. All peoples under foreign 
rule who demonstrate in favour of their emancipation must be regarded as exercising 
this basic right in the normal way, and such demonstrations thus come under the direct 
jurisdiction of the United Nations, which cannot be disregarded without violating the 
spirit and the letter of the Charter. 


Menon, L. N. ‘International Responsibility for Dependent Areas’, India Quarte ly 
11 (3), July-September 1955, pp. 248-61. 

Although, for the last ten years, the activities of the United Nations on behalf of non- 
self-governing territories have held the colonial powers in check to some extent, and 
influenced their policy with regard to the territories they administer, this evolution 
seems very slow and full of risks. Except in the case of Somaliland, no time-limit has 
been set for the various trusteeship systems. Moreover, the possibilities of intervention 
by the United Nations on behalf of trust territories are very limited. While the peoples’ 
desire for independence is daily finding more powerful expression, it is constantly 
met with reticence on the part of the colonial powers. 


‘The Trusteeship Council’, Current Notes on International Affairs 26 (6), June 1955, 
pp. 384-92. 

The fifteenth session of the Trusteeship Council (January-March 1955) was devoted to 

the reports submitted by the administrating powers on the six African territories 

(French and British Cameroons and Togoland, Tanganyika and Ruanda Urundi), 

the setting up of two commissions of inquiry into the trust territories of West Africa 

and the hearing of petitions from trust territories. 


UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


‘ The Relation of Advanced to Underdeveloped Countries’, Confluence 4 (2), July 1955, 
pp. 215-38, 4 (3), October 1955, pp. 249-357 (to be continued). 

The economic, political and social problems raised by the relations between industrial- 
ized countries and underdeveloped areas are discussed by several authors of European, 
American and Asiatic origin. Two articles (by H. Brunschwig and B. de Jouvenel) 
are devoted to colonial questions. The economic aspects are dealt with by J. Viner and 
R. F. Harrod. This series of articles also includes studies on urban problems, on a 
comparison of Western and Eastern civilizations and on cultural aspects of aid to under- 
developed countries, including an account of a specific case—Porto-Rico. 


RusinsTEin, A. Z. ‘Soviet Policy towards Underdeveloped Areas in the economic 
and Social Council’, International Organization 9 (2), May 1955, pp. 232-43. 
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Until 1953, the U.S.S.R. had taken no practical part in the programmes of aid to 
underdeveloped countries arranged under the ezgis of the United Nations. This 
abstention did not spring from any basic hostility to the principle of granting technical 
assistance to those countries, but rather from a fundamental disagreement regarding 
the methods to be used for safeguarding the political independence and encouraging 
the economic independence of the countries concerned. In the Soviet view, priority 
should be given to the establishment of heavy industries in all underdeveloped terri- 
tories, but the Western powers would not accept this idea. The systematic opposition 
of the Soviet Union had a propaganda purpose, which proved most effective in the case 
of several Asiatic powers and helped to make co-operation difficult between those 
powers and the Western world. Thus, the U.S.S.R. abstained from taking part in the 
planning and execution of the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme, 
while solemnly affirming its adherence to its underlying principle. After Stalin’s death, 
however, an important change in Soviet policy took place: since 1953, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics has been contributing financially to the programme and has 
become a member of Unesco and of the International Labour Organisation. In 1954, 
the Soviet delegation announced that it was in favour of the project to create a United 
Nations Special Fund for Economic Development, and it made repeated offers of 
assistance to the States of South-East Asia. This reversal of policy is not an indication 
of any profound change in the political aims of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
but merely opens a new stage in the struggle between the two rival blocks in the United 
Nations to win the allegiance of the Asiatic countries. 


AnpbrEEV, G. ‘Imperialisti¢eskaja expansija SSA pod flagom ‘‘pomos¢éi’”’ ekonomiéeski 
slaborazvitym stranam’ (The imperialistic expansion of the United States under 
the banner of ‘aid’ to underdeveloped countries), MeZdunarodnaja Kizn (2), February 
1955, pp. 28-46. 

The aid given by the United States of America to underdeveloped countries is not 

without a quid pro quo. The peoples assisted are led to give up some part of their sove- 

reignty, both political and military, and are drawn into the economic orbit of the United 

States. The Soviet Union also recognizes the need to come to the aid of underdeveloped 

countries, but the methods it uses are aimed at ensuring the economic prosperity of 

the areas in question, while safeguarding the independence of the people, and not, as 
in the case of the United States, at opening up a new field of action for imperialism. 


BarBeR, C. L. ‘More Aid to Underdeveloped Areas?’, International Journal 10 (3), 
Summer 1955, pp. 198-209. 

Canada contributes to the Colombo Plan to the extent of 26.5 million dollars, and 
provides 1 million dollars annually for the United Nations Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance. Some feel that these contributions are excessive. But if the needs 
of the underdeveloped countries, and the interest of the Western powers in providing 
them with substantial assistance be closely examined the conclusion emerges that 
Canada’s effort should, on the contrary, be considerably increased. At the very least, 
the Dominion should share with the United Kingdom the responsibility for the economic 
development of the Crown Colonies, and Canada’s contribution to the Colombo Plan 
should be comparable to that of the United Kingdom (allowance being made for the 
respective national incomes of the two countries) that is to say, it should be almost 
four times what it is at present. 


Warp, C. ‘United Nations Work in Africa’, African Affairs 54, July 1955, pp. 209-13. 
Within the framework of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies have undertaken during the last few years a 
considerable amount of work, the first results of which are already making themselves 
felt in Africa. In this continent, the main activity of the United Nations, because the 
most urgent, has been the fight against disease, in which Unicef and the World Health 
Organization have closely co-operated. Thus, with relatively limited means, it has been 
possible to launch effective campaigns against malaria, yaws, leprosy and trachoma, 
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especially in Liberia and Ethiopia. In the same way, the protection of mothers and 
infants has made headway in several territories. In the cultural field, Unesco and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization are endeavouring to give the people of Africa the 
fundamental education necessary for social and economic progress. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVANTS 


RomERoso, S. V. ‘Funcionarios internacionales: sus immunidales y privilegios’ (Inter- 
national civil servants: their immunities and privileges), Cuadernos de politica social 
25 (1), pp. 65-101. 

The legal problems raised by the status of international civil servants fall mainly within 
the purview of a new branch of law—international administrative law. This branch of 
International Law has sprung up concurrently with the establishment of international 
institutions designed for public service on a world-wide scale. The question of the immun- 
ities and privileges of international civil servants would seem, however, to come under 
the heading of International Law proper, and a comparison has often been made 
between the guarantees given to these officials and those enjoyed by diplomats. Although 
it is true that the immunities and privileges of international civil servants are rather 
similar to diplomatic privileges, it should be made clear that their foundation is 
noticeably different. 


KINDLEBERGER, C. P. ‘Economists in International Organizations’, International 
Organization 9 (3), August 1955, pp. 338-52. 

The role and influence of economists employed by international bodies constitutes 
an increasingly important aspect of the study of international institutions in general, 
because the responsibility of the economists in question has widened considerably 
since the second world war. The League of Nations carried out a remarkable amount 
of analytical work and theoretical research, and for this purpose it relied on economists 
working individually on its behalf. But the League of Nations had only a very limited 
influence on international political economy, whereas the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies were provided from the outset with opportunities for direct 
intervention. For this reason, they have mainly called on the services of anonymous 
teams of research workers, from whom they expected practical advice rather than aca- 
demic treatises. The intellectual level of the Organization’s reports has suffered from 
this change; the necessity of avoiding clashes with any school of methodology and of 
respecting the economic principles of the different States has led to a neutrality that is 
often uninspiring. On the other hand, the conflict between science and action has been 
revealed in concrete form. A good example of this is the difference in character between 
the work of the Economic Commission for Europe, heir to the intellectual tradition of 
the economic division of the League of Nations Secretariat, and that of OEEC, directed 
towards political action. This development in the economic functions of international 
organizations raises difficult problems of adaptation for a staff which is often ill- 
prepared for these particular tasks and whose professional worth is not used to advan- 
tage in semi-administrative functions. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


MONETARY FUND AND INTERNATIONAL BANK 


‘La decima Assemblea annuale del Fondo Monetario e della Banca Internazionale’ 
(The tenth Annual Assembly of the Monetary Fund and the International Bank), 
Mondo Economico, Supplement, 8 October 1955, pp. I-XI. 

The tenth Annual Assembly of the International Monetary Fund and the International 

Bank for Reconstruction and Development was held last September in Istanbul. For 

both Agencies, discussion was based on the reports of the Managing Director of the 
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Fund, Mr. Ivar Rooth, and the President of the Bank, Mr. E. R. Black. They stressed 
the progress made by international economics during the last ten years, and spoke of 
the obstacles still in the way of the establishment of a system of monetary convertibility 
and of international investments. The results achieved by the organization over a parti- 
cularly difficult period must be considered as extremely encouraging. The plan to set 
up an International Finance Corporation is intended to supply an important need in 
the network of international institutions and to facilitate private investment in the 
international field. 


Rootn, I.,‘I.M.F. and underdeveloped countries’, Pakistan Horizon 8 (1), March 1955, 
pp. 249-60. 

The International Monetary Fund has established what amounts to a code of behaviour 
in monetary matters for the benefit of its Member States. Its aim is to maintain inter- 
national monetary stability and to bring about a gradual return to convertibility. Its 
possibilities of action are far from negligible, and numerous States have appealed to it 
for help in solving financial problems arising out of their economic development and 
their balance of payments. The value of this institution to such a country as Pakistan 
is beyond question. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TRADE AND TARIFFS (GATT) 


Anzitotti, E. ‘L’Accordo Generale sulle tariffe doganali ed il Commercio (GATT) 
e la sua revisione’ (The General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) and its 
revision), La Communita internazionale 10 (2), April 1955, pp. 226-41. 

The Generai Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, a temporary body with limited powers, 
has been the only tangible result of the efforts made by the Havana Conference to 
control and encourage the development of international trade. The undoubted success 
of this body, with its efficient and realistic methods, explains the desire of Member 
States to set up a permanent legal organization to supervise the implementation of 
the Agreement. This is the aim of the Convention for establishing the Organization 
for Trade Co-operation—a Convention proposed by the United States delegation 
at the ninth session of GATT. At the same session numerous amendments were made 
in the text of the Agreement; these are contained in three Protocols, and concern 
questions relating purely to tariffs as well as the general problem of quantitative res- 
trictions and other obstacles to international trade. They deal particularly with the 
difficulties peculiar to underdeveloped countries or those in process of economic develop- 
ment. 


Barkway, M. ‘Gatt Revised’, International Journal 10 (3), Summer 1955, pp. 192-7. 
The last meeting of GATT at Geneva was noteworthy chiefly for the drafting of the 
statutes of the Organization for Trade Co-operation. Although this new institution 
will certainly be able in the future to enforce the application of the rules adopted by the 
signatories of GATT—and perhaps for this very reason—it should be noted that its 
immediate effect will be to weaken some of the basic provisions of the Agreement. 
The revised Agreement contains, in fact, some very considerable concessions to certain 
powers. The first, which aims at facilitating United States membership of the Organ- 
ization for Trade Co-operation, authorizes the waiving of tariff consolidation and the 
prohibition of dumping in respect of agricultural produce and raw materials. A second 
exception to the prohibition of protection is made in favour of the underdeveloped 
countries. Lastly, the European States were authorized to prolong, for a maximum of 
five years after the disappearance of their monetary difficulties, protectionist measures 
taken as a consequence of their balance of payments situation. Canada has always been 
most interested in the work of GATT, and played a decisive part in the revision of 
the Agreement and the drafting of the statutes of the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. It accepts the above-mentioned concessions as the price that has to be paid 
for the loyal co-operation of the nations in the field of international trade. 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


PictET, J. S. ‘Les principes de la Croix-Rouge’, Revue internationale de la Croix-Rouge 

37 (440), August 1955 (to be continued). 

Amongst the fundamental principles on which the Red Cross in based, the concept 
of humanity takes first place. By its systematic organization of the struggle against the 
scourges both of peace-time and of war, the Red Cross has been a prime instigator of 
International Humanitarian Law, of which the two main branches are War Rights and 
the protection of Human Rights. Every activity of the Red Cross is thus directed 
towards the recognition of the individual as a subject of International Law—a trend 
that may be regarded as one of the main features of the evolution of International Law 
since the beginning of the twentieth century. 


Sciippexkopr, O. E. ‘Die Internationale Schulbucharbeit’ (International revision of 
school textbooks), Aussen Politik 6 (11), November 1955, pp. 721-8. 

Amongst the activities undertaken by Unesco to eliminate the causes of international 
tension and lack of understanding between peoples, the examination of school textbooks 
from the standpoint of their objectivity holds a far from negligible place. In 
this connexion, attention should be drawn to the work carried out jointly by British 
and German experts with a view to detecting and eliminating from school textbooks 
in current use in both countries all expressions of opinion likely to lead, on either side, 
to a false interpretation of the political events of the period prior to 1914. 


Vatticos, N. ‘L’Influence des Conventions Internationales du Travail sur la Légis- 

lation Hellénique’, Revue internationale du travail 71 (6), June 1955, pp. 656-80. 
As an example of the influence of International Conventual Law on national systems 
of law, it is interesting to examine in detail the effect of the International Labour 
Conventions on Greek law. Some of the conventions which have been ratified have done 
no more than consolidate a legal state of affairs already existing in Greece prior to the 
Convention. Others, however, have brought about considerable changes in Greek 
municipal law, while in some cases it has happened, as a direct result of the ratification 
of Conventions, that entirely new measures have been introduced into the national 
body of law. Lastly, there can be no doubt that the Conventions which Greece has not 
ratified, and even the mere recommendations of the ILO, have likewise exerted an 
influence on the development of Greek municipal law. This fact is encouraging as 
regards the practical scope of the work being carried out by the ILO. 


Tasan, L.; Sauvy, A. ‘Le Congrés Mondial de la Population (Rome, 31 August- 
10 September 1954)’, Population 9 (4), October-December 1954 and 10 (2), April- 
June 1955. 

The World Population Conference, held in Rome early in September 1954, and 

organized under the direction of the United Nations, in co-operation with the Inter- 

national Union for the Scientific Study of Population, was the first gathering of the 
kind since 1937. Unesco, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the International 

Bank, the World Health Organization and the International Labour Organization 

assisted in the preparatory work for the Conference; it should be noted, moreover, 

that this was essentially a scientific conference, not empowered to make recommenda- 
tions to governments. It had a real political significance, however, insofar as it was the 
outcome of a resolution of the Economic and Social Council, adopted as a result of the 
findings of an inquiry conducted amongst Member States. The Congress was financed 
for the most part by the Italian government and the Economic and Social Council, 
and also by means of a subscription collected by the International Union. Seventy 

nations, including the U.S.S.R., were represented by more than 400 delegates. It is a 

pity that, perhaps as a result of inadequate preparation, discussion did not always 

reach as high a level as might have been desired, though interesting results were 
recorded in the technical field. Part of the work dealt, in particular, with demographic 
problems in the underdeveloped countries. If men of practical experience had taken 
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part in this Congress side by side with the scientists and research-workers, it might 
have been possible to arrive at workable solutions to some of these problems. Un- 
fortunately, the Rome Congress provided fresh proof of the gulf that exists at present 
between science and politics. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CHAMBERLAIN, J. P. International Organization. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Columbia University Press, 1955, 8vo, VI + 175 pp. 
In connexion with the re-issue of Professor Chamberlain’s work on international 
organization, first published twelve years ago and mainly concerned with the economic 
and social aspects of co-operation, Messrs. P. C. Jessup, A. Lande and C. J. Lissitzyn 
sum up the principal changes that have occurred since that date in the factors governing 
international organization. The first new factor results from technical developments, 
particularly in transport and international exchanges. In addition, the actual structure 
of international society has changed; mention should be made in this connexion of the 
position of the individual as the subject of international law, illustrated by the right to 
petition and by the increase in the number of non-governmental organizations. The 
limitations set upon the theory of national sovereignty constitute another major change 
of the present time. Lastly, the recognition of the international orgar. zation as an 
institution transcending its Member States also marks a new trend in the law of nations. 


RaEyMAKER, O."de. ‘Neue Perspektiven in der Entwicklung der internationalen Orga- 
nisationen’ (New perspectives in the evolution of international organizations), in: 
Internationales Fahrbuch der Politik (1955). Munich, Isar Verlag, 1955, pp. 2-33. 

States are becoming aware of their interdependence, claiming a share of responsibility 
in the world community and trying to remedy the increasingly marked inequalities that 
divide the members of that community. This desire for international unity and solidarity 
is to be seen chiefly in inter-State relations; whilst the peoples themselves do not take 
a direct part in this movement, the growing influence of non-governmental organizations 
to some extent offsets the preponderance of action at the official level. The progress 
made in international organization during the past few years is also reflected in the 
rapidly growing number of institutions and the increase in their powers at both the 
regional and the world level. This is most strikingly illustrated by the programme 
of aid to underdeveloped countries. A third sign of progress in international organiza- 
tion is the tendency towards universality shown by institutions operating at world level, 
despite the ideological cleavage between the Western and Communist blocs. Although 
this cleavage has paralysed the work of political organs and led to the formation of a 
‘third force’ with unforeseeable and sometimes dangerous reactions, it has not hampered 
international co-operation in economic and social matters. There is, however, reason 
to criticize the materialistic tendencies of those international bodies which, in their 
anxiety to preserve neutrality, end by neglecting the constructive significance of 
spiritual values—particularly religion—and thus unwittingly pave the way for Com- 
munist propaganda. 


YAKEMTCHOUCK, R. L’0.N.U., la sécurité régionale et le probléme du régionalisme. Paris, 
Editions A. Pedone, 1955, 4to, 310 pp. 

The idea of international organization based on regionalism is already old, for it was 

formally sanctioned when the United Nations Charter was drawn up. It clearly cor- 
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responds to an existing social situation and provides a means of transcending the strict 
principle of national sovereignty. Although the Charter is vague in regard to the defini- 
tion of regional agreements, the action taken by States in this respect enables us to 
analyse the content of such agreements, their real scope and their effect on the develop- 
ment of international relations. Beside a regionalism springing from the idea of collec- 
tive security and mutual assistance, there are unions of an economic, social and cultural 
nature. Regionalism also has a place in the actual structure of some United Nations 
organs, such as the Secretariat and the International Court of Justice. Lastly, one of the 
major problems of our times remains to be solved—that of reconciling regional trends 
with the world trend, and regional law with the universal law of nations. 


Coupert, F. R. A Half Century of International Problems—A Lawyer’s Views. New York’ 

Columbia University Press, 1954, 8vo, XIX + 352 pp. 
This collection of writings produced between 1902 and 1943 by a jurist who took an 
active part in the working out of international law contains the elements for a study 
on the role of law in the present-day world. Some fifteen articles, collected into three 
chapters on arbitration and international law, the League of Nations, and the way the 
ground was prepared for a new world order during the second world war, deal more 
particularly with international problems, whilst the rest of the work is concerned with 
internal American problems. 


JIMENEZ DE ARECHAGA, E. ‘Le traitement des différends internationaux par le Conseil de 
Sécurité’, in: Recueil des Cours de l’? Académie de Droit International de La Haye, 1954 (1). 
Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1955, 8vo, pp. 1-105. 

The fact that, under the Charter of the United Nations, the Security Council is respon- 
sible for the settlement of international disputes does not mean that traditional methods 
of conciliation hitherto sanctioned by international law have been abandoned. The 
competence of the Council begins when it is clear that the use of these methods is not 
enough for the restoration of harmony between States. The rules governing the Council’s 
intervention in international disputes are therefore incontestably new both in form and 
in substance, but they do not imply any radical change in the law of nations. By 
referring to the practice of the United Nations since 1946, it is possible to specify the 
exact content and scope of the provisions of the Charter in this respect. 


Upruecrove, C. L. Empire by Mandate, New York, Bookman Associates, 1954, 8vo, 
239 PP- 

The League of Nations entrusted Great Britain with the administration of a large 
number of mandated territories. Although as a general rule the League of Nations 
Mandates Commission approved British policy, serious difficulties arose, principally 
with regard to Palestine. On the other hand, the proclamation of Iraq’s independence 
in 1932 should be regarded as one of the successes of the mandates system; it furnished 
proof that that system could contribute towards the solution of one of the most difficult 
problems connected with the maintenance of international peace and security. 


Giraup, E. De l’intérét des études relatives & une révision de la Charte des Nations Unies qui 
probablement n’aura pas lieu, Paris, A. Pedone, 1955, 4to, 24. pp. 
Although it is unlikely that the Members of the United Nations will agree to adopt 
important amendments to the text of the Charter, Article 109, which provides for the 
possible calling of a Conference at the tenth anniversary of the UN for the purpose 
of reviewing the present Charter, affords statesmen, jurists and public opinion an 
opportunity for taking stock of the Organization’s work to date and assessing its future 
chances. Even if the studies to be undertaken by governments, research workers and the 
Secretariat of the United Nations do not serve to improve the Charter, they will at 
least serve to improve the procedural methods followed by the organs of the United 
Nations and will perhaps make possible new de facto changes which would be less 
obvious yet more effective than many institutional upheavals. If, in a few year’s time, a 
major revision of the Charter should be made, in more favourable political circumstances, 
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the work done in 1955 and 1956 in preparation for a conference for the purpose of 
reviewing the Charter would help the future negotiators considerably on the technical 
side of their work. 


Aaronson, M. ‘Political Aspects of International Drug Control’, in: Yearbook of World 
Affairs, 1955. Published under the auspices of the London Institute for World Affairs, 
London, Stevens and Sons Ltd., 1955, 8vo, pp. 198-221. 

In spite of the eminently humanitarian nature of its work, the Narcotics Commission 

of the United Nations Economic and Social Council is not immune from the political 

conflicts for which all the organs of the United Nations serve in varying degrees, as a 

platform. The attitude of the United States well illustrates the influence wielded by the 

requirements of general policy in a sphere of international co-operation where technical 
difficulties alone should arise. The accusations made by the United States, to the effect 
that the Government of the Chinese People’s Republic was encouraging the importation 
of narcotics into the American continent in order to undermine the morale of the free 
nations, are obviously a piece of anti-Communist propaganda. Neither Mexico nor 

Italy, which are no less responsible than the Peking’ Government for the importation 

of drugs into the United States, were subjected to attacks of such violence. 


Britain and the United Nations. London, Reference Division, Central Office of Information, 
1955, 50 Pp. 

The British Government and British statesmen have always given their full support to 
the United Nations because it is essential for the maintenance of peace, both as a 
world forum open to all States and as a permanent instrument of negotiation. The 
United Kingdom’s co-operation in the political work of the United Nations has always 
been governed by the desire to avoid transforming the Organization into an inter- 
governmental coalition or a world federation but, on the contrary, to see that it retains 
the character of a worldwide association, consisting of States that are alive to their 
national interests. This active and realistic co-operation is also afforded in other spheres 
of the United Nations activity—economic, social and legal—where British represen- 
tatives have played a leading part, as well as in matters relating to non-self-governing 
territories and trust territories. In the United Kingdom, United Nations Day 
(24. October) is marked by official celebrations, because public opinion is aware of the 
definite results achieved through the United Nations and also of the grave difficulties 
which sometimes seem to paralyse the Organization’s work and its progress. 


Smitu, H. A. ‘Modern Weapons and Modern War’, in: Yearbook of World Affairs, 1.955. 
Published under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. London, 
Stevens and Sons Ltd., 1955, 8vo, pp. 222-47. 

The technological advances that have been brought about since the beginning of the 

century make modern warfare so destructive that fear of this devastation must be 

regarded as one of the essential factors in the maintenance of peace. Yet this idea was 
expressed in a similar form at the end of the nineteenth century, and we have seen two 
world wars since then. An agreement to disarm is really a prerequisite of any lasting 
peace, and such an agreement cannot be concluded until the major political conflicts 
between the great powers have been settled. This is a long and difficult undertaking. 

However, recent advances in regard to peaceful methods for the settlement of inter- 

national disputes give grounds for hoping that it will meet with success, and that man 

will have sufficient spiritual strength to ensure that the tremendous material resources 
made available to him by science will be used not for the destruction of the race but 
for the common good. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


SvARLIEN, O. An Introduction to the Law of Nations. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Inc., 1955, 8vo, XV + 478 pp. 
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The study of international law, and, in particular, of the evolution of the idea of 
national sovereignty, should be focused on the great event of modern times—the 
formation of an organized community of nations. The League of Nations and the United 
Nations are an extension of the plans conceived by many political authors since the 
seventeenth century and the practical attempts of various kinds to organize a ‘concert 
of nations’ that have been made since 1648. Among the main problems in international 
law today we may include the legal status of the nations, the definition of territorial 
rights, diplomatic relations, the settlement of international disputes and the place of 
the individual in international law. Each of these subjects should be studied in its 
historical and doctrinal context, which in turn must be carefully analysed if the student 
is to understand a period of transition between an international society founded on 
the principle of national sovereignty and an organized community in which the inter- 
dependence of States is increasingly evident. 


Wricut, Q. Contemporary International Law—A Balance Sheet. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday and Co., 1955, 8vo, X + 65 pp. 

International law is by its very nature dynamic: as the link between politics and juridical 
science, its development during the twentieth century reflects a growing awareness by 
States of the interdependence of nations. In this connexion it is interesting to note the 
extent to which international law has influenced the development of the United Nations 
and, conversely, the effect of the United Nations on the evolution of law during the 
last few years. This survey shows that up to the present the United Nations has not 
been able to inaugurate the strict rule of international law; there is still a gulf between 
law and international practice. It is for the United Nations to bring about the gradual 
adaptation of law to the new conditions obtaining in a society in process of trans- 
formation. 


Corbett, P. E. ‘Social Basis of a Law of Nations’, in: Recueil des Cours de |’ Académie de 

Droit International de La Haye, 1954 (1).Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1955, 8vo, pp. 467-544. 
The social bases of international law have seldom been carefully studied. Jurists are in 
the habit of taking the existence of a society or community of nations for granted, and, 
once that proposition is admitted, by applying the adage wbi societas, ibi jus, an immediate 
justification for international law can be found. But the existence of such a community 
of nations is a highly contestable hypothesis; the elements making for its cohesion are 
in reality fewer and less active than those making for its dissolution. In fact the criteria 
of the law of nations play a very secondary part in the development of international 
relations and the sociological bases required for the institution of a regime of 
international law are still lacking. There are, however, certain signs that an evolution 
is taking place: for instance, the growth of organizations whose aim is to raise the 
standard of living of the human family, regardless of the nationality of individual 
members; and the attribution to individuals of rights and duties in relation to a 
community above and beyond separate States. 


Mouton, M. W. ‘The Continental Shelf’, in: Recueil des Cours de l’ Académie de Droit 

International de La Haye, 1954 (1). Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1955, 8vo, p. 343-465. 
To understand the legal problems connected with the ‘continental shelf’, it is necessary 
to have grasped the geological and scientific meaning of this term, and to know exactly 
what natural resources the continental shelf contains. International law relating to this 
subject is very complex and is still in a state of evolution. But it seems that two impor- 
tant principles, deriving from economic facts as much as from historical development, 
must govern any possible legal code—the exploitation of marine resources (fish, pearls, 
coral, etc.) should be organized in accordance with regional agreements, while the 
exploitation of mineral resources should remain under the direct control of the riverain 
States. The International law Commission is working to establish this distinction; it 
also advocated that some supervision should be exercised by the international 
organization, on the grounds that the exploitation of the continental shelf may give 
rise to impediments to the freedom of the seas. 
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BLUMENKRON, G. A. La doctrina del Reconocimiento en la teoria y en la practica de los Estados 
(The doctrine of recognition; theory and practice of States). Mexico, 1954, 8vo, 
156 pp. 

The recognition of States is one of the most important matters covered by international 
law. There are two main schools of thought on the subject: the constitutive theory of 
recognition, according to which a State has no legal existence until it has been recog- 
nized by the international community, and the declaratory theory which holds that 
the question is one of fact and does not depend on the attitude adopted by foreign 
powers. A study of criteria adopted by States and international organizations to 
determine whether a community can be recognized as a State makes it possible to define 
the rules of international law in this respect. Particular emphasis should be laid on the 
need for a standardization of the practice followed with regard to recognition by 
governments. The attitude adopted by Mexico, as declared by Don Genaro Estrada 
in 1930, favoured the abolition of the requirement of express recognition by govern- 
ments; this doctrine seems to be in conformity with the general principle of non- 
intervention by foreign powers in the internal affairs of a State. 


Worttey, B. A. ‘The Interaction of Public and Private International Law today’, 
in: Recueil des Cours de l’ Académie de Droit International de La Haye, 1954 (1). Leyden, 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1955, 8vo, pp. 239-342. 

Private and public international law must be considered as two aspects of the same 

juridical science. In many matters it is, indeed, possible to perceive the interaction 

of the two disciplines and to discern the common principles on which they are based. 

They both deal with problems of the same nature, and a given situation often calls for 

solutions coming partly within the sphere of private law and partly within that of 

public law. We should not, therefore, be surprised by the movement which is becoming 
apparent towards the standardization and co-ordination of these two branches of law, 
between which disputes as to competence are bound to arise. 
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IV. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THIRD CONGRESS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 1 


Stockholm, 21-27 August 1955 


J. Mrynaup and P. A. REyYNOLDs 


The International Political Science Association (IPSA) held its third Congress 
at Stockholm from 21 to 27 August 1955. (The two previous Congresses were 
held at Ziirich in September 1950 and at The Hague in September 1952). 
The choice of Stockholm seemed particularly appropriate in view of the 
importance and prestige of Swedish political science studies, Sweden being 
one of the countries where this branch of study has long enjoyed complete 
independence, while Swedish thinkers have made remarkable contributions 
to its advancement. 

The Congress was prepared and organized by a committee of Swedish 
scientists consisting of Professors Hastad, Hessler, Stjernquist and Westerstahl, 
with Professor Gunnar Heckscher in the chair. Dr. Nils Andrén, Dean of the 
International Graduate School for English-speaking Students, of the University 
of Stockholm, acted as Secretary-General of the Congress. With the exception 
of one, which was held in the old castle of Uppsala, now the residence of the 
Governor of that province, all the meetings took place in the fine building 
which houses the Swedish Parliament (Riksdag). 

The Swedish authorities facilitated the organization of the Congress by 
making generous grants to cover local expenses. The Prime Minister of 
Sweden, Mr. Tage Erlander, himself addressed the Congress at the opening 
meeting, presided over by Professor Gunnar Heckscher. Other speakers were 
Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Director of the Department of Social Sciences of Unesco, 
and Professor William A. Robson, President of the International Political 
Science Association. 

The Congress was attended by some 275 participants from the following 
36 countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, German Federal Republic, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Poland, Saar Territory, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, United 
States of America, Venezuela, Viet-Nam and Yugoslavia. 

The Congress was divided into a series of meetings for the study of different 
subjects. In addition, the Council of IPSA and the Executive Committee of 
the Association held meetings during the Congress. Lastly, at Unesco’s request, 
IPSA organized immediately after the Congress a round-table discussion on 
the various problems of peaceful co-existence. 


1. Professor J. Meynaud has written the first two parts of this article and Professor P. A. Reynolds the third. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORK OF THE CONGRESS 


The Congress devoted most of its time to the study of a certain number 

of subjects of which a list had been drawn up by the Executive Committee of 

IPSA at its Florence meeting (April 1954). It also heard reports on the results 

achieved in the round-table discussions organized by the Association since 

the Hague Congress. 
The following were the arrangements made for the consideration of the 
items on the agenda: 

1. Each item was first of all outlined at a plenary session for the benefit of all 
participants. 

2. Subsequently, it was dealt with in a number of small round-table discussions, 
attended by participants having the appropriate scientific interests, the 
object being to make a thorough technical study of the problems involved. 

3. Lastly, the final meeting of the Congress took the form of a plenary session 
during which the various rapporteurs gave an account of the results 
achieved in the different round-table discussions and submitted a 
certain number of proposals for a more searching analysis of the problems. 

The following information refers to each item on the agenda in turn. 


Government of great cities. Rapporteur: Professor William A. Robson (London 
School of Economics and Political Science). The aim was to bring to light the 
big political and administrative problems raised in our times by the government 
of large cities and to describe the different solutions that have been adopted. 
It is only very rarely that these problems have been the subject of international 
comparative study. Shortly before the Congress, Professor Robson had 
published an important book, entitled Great Cities of the World, which includes 
a long general study from his own pen, and a series of monographs by different 
authors dealing with some twenty of the world’s largest cities. This work 
provided the Congress with a firm basis for discussion. Further, a certain 
number of special reports were prepared and submitted on the following cities 
not included in Professor Robson’s book: Belgrade (Leon Gerskovich), Berlin 
(Kurt Landsberg), Brussels (M. P. Herremans), Johannesburg (L. P. Green) 


and Warsaw (S. Zawacki). 


Political parties. This is a subject of crucial importance in the operation of 

political institutions. In recent years a good deal of political science work has 

been devoted to its study, and it was thought that it would be helpful to 
centralize internationally the data obtained by national research. The study 
of political parties was placed under the general direction of Professor James 

K. Pollock (University of Michigan). 

In the limited time at the disposal of the Congress, it was clearly impossible 
to discuss all aspects of the subject, and it was therefore thought more 
appropriate to restrict discussion to some of the more significant problems. 
The following three were selected: 

1. Role of party systems in political life. Rapporteur: C. B. Macpherson (University 
of Toronto). Though the study of political parties has often given rise to 
excellent monographs, there have on the whole been far fewer attempts to 
formulate a theory of the operation of political parties. Professor C. B. Mac- 
pherson accordingly drew up a general memorandum describing certain 
hypothetical cases, and he asked a number of national specialists to under- 
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take studies for evaluating the merits of the hypotheses thus presented. 
The national studies prepared for the Congress dealt with the party 
system in the following countries: Egypt (El-Emary), France (G. E. Lavau), 
German Federal Republic (L. Bergstrasser), Israel (B. Akzin), United 
Kingdom (R. T. McKenzie), United States of America (W. E. Binkley), 
Yugoslavia (M. Snurderl); in addition, a general paper was presented 
by Mr. S. Bernard (Belgium). 

2. Role of public opinion polls in the study of political parties. Rapporteur: Professor 
James K. Pollock (University of Michigan). The aim was to throw light, 
from the point of view of methodology, on the possibilities and limitations 
of the assistance given by public opinion polls in the study of political 
parties. In April 1955, Professor J. K. Pollock had organized a round- 
table on this subject at the University of Michigan. The report of this 
round-table, drawn up jointly by Professor Pollock and Mr. John 
P. White, was presented at the Congress, together with a certain number 
of technical studies, many of which summed up the _ experience 
acquired by institutions for the study of public opinion. The Congress 
thus heard a series of reports from Messrs. Henry Durant (United 
Kingdom), Samuel J. Eldersveld (United States of America), Avery 
Leiseson (United States of America), F. Lenz (German Federal Republic), 
R. S. Milne (United Kingdom), Stein Rokkan (Norway), Jean Stoetzel 
(France), and Mrs. E. Noelle-Neumann. 

3. Relations between social classes and political parties. Rapporteur: Professor 
M. Duverger (University of Bordeaux). Lastly, it was considered desirable 
that the Congress should discuss a very special and most important aspect 
of the problem; the relations existing in the different countries between 
political parties and social classes. Professor Duverger, who was asked to 
direct this discussion, had organized in Paris, for the French Political 
Science Association, a round-table dealing mainly, though not exclusively, 
with aspects of this problem in France. This round-table had been followed 
by the publication, by the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques 
(Paris), of a work entitled Partis Politiques et Classes Sociales, which was 
made available to the participants in the Congress, along with a series of 
specialized reports analysing the question in the following countries: 
Brazil (T. Cavalcanti), Canada (D. H. Wrong), Ceylon (I. D. S. Weera- 
wardana), Israel (M. Roshwald), Japan (J. Kawahara), Netherlands 
(J. Barents and J. J. de Jong), Turkey (Mrs. Lucienne Taloen), United 
Kingdom (A. H. Birch, P. Campbell, W. J. M. McKenzie), United 
States of America (A. Leiserson), Yugoslavia (J. Djordjevic). 


Political implications of economic development programmes. Rapporteur: Professor 
Francesco Vito (Catholic University of the Sacred Heart, Milan). There is 
no need to stress the importance of this sort of subject at a time of constantly 
increasing aid to underdeveloped countries. The Association had first asked 
Mr. H. J. Van Mook, Director of the Public Administration Division, Technical 
Assistance Administration of the United Nations, to lead the discussion. 
Mr. Van Mook having been unable to attend the Congress, Professor Vito 
agreed, at the last minute, to act as rapporteur. Contributions were 
forthcoming from Messrs. Arzoumanian (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), 
J. Blachet (Haiti), Léo Moulin (Belgium) and J. Peyrega (France). 
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Large and small States in international organization. Rapporteur: Professor Max 
Srensen (University of Aahrus). The Association had first thought of devoting 
part of the congress to a study of the revision of the United Nations Charter. 
But it was found that that subject was too technical to be analysed in a Congress 
of necessarily wide range. It seemed preferable, consequently, to concentrate 
on the respective roles of large and small States in international organization, 
and especially on that assigned to small States, and on the possibility of their 
integration into larger units. The general report by Professor Srensen was 
supported by a number of studies by Messrs. Calogeropoulos-Stratis (Greece), 
Claude A. Colliard (France), Karl W. Deutsch (United States of America), 
S. Grover-Rich (United States of America), D. Mitrany (United Kingdom), 
M. Lachs (Poland), A. E. Oplovski (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) 
and G. Tenekides (Greece). 


Political conditions of democracy. Rapporteur: Professor J. Barents (University 
of Amsterdam). This subject was included by IPSA in the programme of the 
Congress at the express request of Unesco. Discussion dwelt in turn on factors 
likely to hamper or to encourage democracy on the political plane. Delegates 
were able to hear a great variety of ideas expounded on the problems of 
democracy. 


Further, as has already been stated, the Executive Committee of IPSA had 
decided to inform participants in the Congress of the results obtained at the 
two round-tables organized since the Hague Congress. Round-tables are 
limited perforce to small numbers and it was thought desirable that delegates 
to the Congress should hear about certain discussions which had originated 
in these meetings. 

The round-table on comparative public administration (particularly in its bureaucratic 
aspects) took place in Paris, in June 1953. An account of the discussions was 
given to the Congress by Professor S. V. Kogekar of the University of Poona 
(India). 

The round-table on comparative instruction and research concerning political institutions 
was held at Florence in 1954. A report on the results was presented by Professor 
G. Heckscher, of the University of Stockholm. 

Apart from these scientific meetings, those attending the Congress were 
invited to take part in a number of excursions and receptions, and were thus 
able to make many contacts with their Swedish hosts and amongst themselves. 
Thus, on Sunday 21 August there was an excursion round the Stockholm 
Archipelago. During the Congress week, several receptions were offered by, 
among others, the Municipality of Stockholm, whose superb Town Hall was 
much admired, the University of Stockholm, the Graduate School for English- 
speaking Students, and the Executive Committee of the International Political 
Science Association. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF IPSA AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Council is the supreme authority of the International Political Science 
Association. It meets in ordinary session every three years, at the same time 


as the IPSA International Congress. It is chiefly representative of 
Member Associations, but some of its members attend in an individual 
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capacity, on behalf of countries which have not yet set up a national 

association. 

The following took part in the Council’s meeting: Professor W. A. Robson 
(President), Professor J. K. Pollock (initially as First Vice-President and then 
as the new President); Professors M. Duverger and G. Heckscher (Vice- 
Presidents); Messrs. B. Akzin, J. Barents, M. Bridel, D. M. Chester, 
E. M. Kirkpatrick, S. V. Kogekar, C. B. Macpherson, and F. Vito (Members 
of the Executive Committee); Messrs. E. Alexander-Katz, W. Antoniolli, 
M. Ball, L. Bergstrasser, W. E. Binkley, P. Campbell, E. Castron, C. A. 
Colliard, F. Colloti, J. Chapsal, J. Djordjevic, S. Erlich, O. H. von der 
Gablentz, L. Gerskovic, M. Grégoire, L. H. Gulick, J. Hawgood, H. Hirsch, 
J. M. Jansson, J. Kawahara, E. Kirkpatrick, M. Royama, A. Schaff, J. Stoetzel 
and A. Tsoutsos. Dr. K. Szczerba-Likiernik represented Unesco. 

During the session, the Council examineda report submitted by the Secretary- 
General of IPSA for the period 1952-55. It also reviewed the Association’s 
various routine budgetary and financial problems and those raised by the 
extension of its activities. It also laid down the main lines of the Association’s 
programme for the next three years. The principal headings of the programme 
are: 

Organization of a certain number of round-tables and study conferences; 

Extension of the Association’s documentation programme (which includes 
the International Political Science Abstracts and the International Bibliography 
of Political Science already published) ; 

Organization of research work and field surveys; 

Development of political science in countries where it is still backward; 

Intensification of cultural exchanges in the field of political science; 

In addition, being anxious to make IPSA as universal as possible, the Council 

paid special attention to the question of increasing the Association’s influence 

in certain zones where there are still too few national associations (Latin 

America and the Middle East) ; 

Lastly, for the period 1955-1958 it elected: 

As President of IPSA: Professor James K. Pollock (United States of America) 
in succession to Professor W. A. Robson; 

As Vice-Presidents: Messrs. B. Akzin (Israel), D. N. Chester (United 
Kingdom), M. Duverger (France), G. Heckscher (Sweden) ; 

As members of the Executive Committee: Messrs. Th. Cavalcanti (Brazil), 
J. Djordjevic (Yugoslavia), O. H. von der Gablentz (German Federal 
Republic), S. V. Kogekar (India), O. Lange (Poland), E. H. Litchfield 
(United States of America), C. B. Macpherson (Canada), J. Meynaud 
(France), W. A. Robson (United Kingdom), F. Vito (Italy). 

The new Executive Committee met on Sunday 28 August, immediately 

after the close of the Congress. Mr. J. Meynaud, who had been Secretary- 

General of IPSA since 1950, having signified his intention to relinquish this 

post, the Executive Committee unanimously appointed Mr. John Goor- 

maghtigh, Director of the European Centre of the Carnegie Foundation for 

International Peace, Geneva, as his successor. The official headquarters of 

the Association remains in Paris, but the Office of the Secretary-General is 

in Geneva, at 172 route de Ferney, Grand-Saconnex. This is the address to 
which all communications relating to the International Political Science 

Association should in future be sent. 

The Executive Committee devoted most of its time to the implementation 
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of the work programme, the broad lines of which had already been laid down 
by its predecessor. In particular, it made provision for the organization in 
1956 of a round-table, whose place of meeting has not yet been definitely 
fixed. Before concluding its meeting, the Executive Committee appointed 
from amongst its members a certain number of sub-committees for the 
permanent study of the different branches of the Association’s activities. 

The present membership of IPSA consists of 22 national associations in the 
following countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, 
Cuba, Finland, France, German Federal Republic, Greece, India, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, Yugoslavia. 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION ON PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


At the instance of Unesco, and through the agency of the International 
Political Science Association, a round-table discussion on peaceful coexistence 
was held at the Runo School, near Stockholm, immediately after the third 
World Congress of IPSA in August 1955. Participants in the discussion were 
Professor P. A. Reynolds (United Kingdom), who acted as Chairman and 
Rapporteur, Professor Andrei Dennisov (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), 
Professor Jovan Djordjevic (Yugoslavia), Professor Maurice Duverger (France), 
Mr. John Goormaghtigh (Belgium), Professor W. Grewe (German Federai 
Republic), Dr. L. Hirschfeldt (Sweden), Professor C. B. Macpherson (Canada), 
Professor S. V. Kogekar (India), Professor M. Lachs (Poland) and Professor 
W. R. Sharp (United States of America). Mrs. Myrdal and Dr. Szczerba- 
Likiernik of Unesco, and M. J. Meynaud, Secretary-General of IPSA, attended 
some of the meetings. 

The purpose of the discussion, as set out in a note prepared by the rapporteur, 
was primarily methodological—to consider what contribution to the study of 
peaceful coexistence could be made by political scientists. The round-table 
was one of a series of such inquiries initiated by Unesco, the other round- 
tables being composed of economists, sociologists, jurists, and historians. 

Discussion was concentrated upon three main fields of inquiry: first, studies 
geared to international agencies or delimited by a particular international 
activity, such as economic co-operation and development, trusteeship and 
the colonial issue, and the activities and policies of states within international 
functional agencies; secondly, behaviouristic studies, such as comparisons of 
doctrine and practice in capitalist and socialist systems, the impact of 
propaganda, the effects of cultural interchange, ideologies and popular and 
governmental attitudes towards them, and coexistence as a political idea; 
and thirdly, studies in the field of power relationships, such as the relations 
of Great Powers with each other or with small States, regional studies of 
danger areas, and the process of reaching agreement in recently settled 
political disputes. After considerable discussion, in which a wide range of 
aspects was canvassed, it was decided to make no proposals for study n the 
last of these fields, partly because areas of conflict in some instances change 
fairly rapidly and it would be some time before any programme of studies 
based upon suggestions emanating from this round-table could be put in hand, 
partly because many studies of politically contentious issues of a more or less 
ephemeral character had already been, or were being undertaken, and partly 
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because adequate materials for the scientific study of at least some of the 
suggested political issues would not be available for scholars. 

From the consideration of the other two fields of inquiry six proposals 
emerged. In the report of the round-table discussions these proposals were 
set out in some detail, but there is space here for no more than an indication 
of their broad outlines. The first proposal was for a study, by a group of 
political scientists drawn from the major cultural regions of the world, of 
selected controversial issues which have come before certain functional 
organs and agencies of the United Nations, with a view to assessing the effect 
on the processes of decision-making of the participation in these organs and 
agencies of States with different political, economic and social systems. 
Proposal two was for a joint study by economists and political scientists of the 
political aspects of economic relations and economic development, primarily 
with reference to influences militating against and in favour of peaceful 
coexistence. Thirdly, it was proposed that a comparative analysis of different 
economic and social systems might be attempted in, say, fourteen countries 
the object being to reduce misunderstandings through the presentation of an 
objective picture of various social and economic structures. Fourthly a public 
opinion and propaganda study was proposed, with particular reference to 
topics bearing on the problem of peaceful coexistence and including 
conceptions and misconceptions of the doctrine and practice of other socicties. 
The fifth proposal envisaged an examination of the concepts of coexistence and 
international co-operation, the study to be undertaken by a group composed 
of representatives of Eastern and Western countries. Finally, small-scale 
studies of popular and press reactions to cultural exchange visits might, it 
was suggested, be undertaken. 

The discussion which led to the elaboration of these projects was at times 
vigorous, and it should perhaps be mentioned that every proposal did not 
command the unanimous support of every member of the round-table. It 
was decided however that all should be put forward for Unesco’s consideration, 
so that the Unesco programme for study could be worked out in full knowledge 
of the various points of view which found expression at the round-table. 


THE TWELFTH CONGRESS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


London, 18-23 July 1955 


The twelfth Congress of the Association was held in London from 18 to 23 July 1955. 
There was an attendance of 550 delegates. Meetings of the Congress were organized 
partly as symposia and partly as groups of individual papers related to a particular 
theme. There were four plenary sessions with symposia on subjects of interest to all in 
the field of applied psychology, and 15 other symposia, each devoted to some special 
theme. In addition there were 40 individual papers. There were three evening lectures 
by Sir Frederic Bartlett, rrs., Professor E. Mira y Lopez and Professor C. Pellizzi. 
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The Organizing Committee of the London Congress are proposing to publish a 
volume of Proceedings which will contain in full papers presented at the chief symposia 
and the opening session, and the three evening lectures. Summaries of the other papers 
will be included. The complete text of some of these papers will appear in one or 
other of the scientific journals, while the European Productivity Agency will be 
publishing 21 papers which are concerned with industrial psychology. 

At the General Meeting of the Association held during the Congress, it was decided 
to change the title of the Association to Association Internationale de Psychologie Appli- 
quée—International Association of Applied Psychology. The officers of the Association 
were re-elected as follows: Dr. C. B. Frisby (London), President; Professor H. Piéron 
(Paris), Past-President; Professor J. Germain, (Madrid), vice-President; Professor 
R. Bonnardel (Paris), General Secretary; Dr. M. Coumétou (Paris), Treasurer. 

The next Congress will be held at Madrid in 1958 under the Presidency of Professor 
José Germain. Further details about the London Congress and on the organization 
of the next Madrid Congress will be given in forthcoming issues of the Bulletin of the 
Association. 


AN INTER-AFRICAN CONFERENCE 
ON SOCIAL SCIENCES? 


Bukavu, Belgian Congo, August-September 1955 


This Conference, organized by the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa 
whose head office is in London, was the first inter-African conference aiming at an 
inventory of investigations and means of research. It has enabled Africanists, anthropo- 
logists, economists, psychologists, linguists, historians, to compare their points of view 
and to consider in common a number of problems concerning modern Africa. 

An important contribution of this conference lies in the synthetic and minute 
documentation of the greater part of the reports prepared for discussion. We are unable 
to list these reports completely here, but refer below to certain of them. They are set 
out in relation to both the disciplines and the areas which served as framework for the 
research: 


Human sciences in French Tropical Africa and Madagascar; document of the French Govern- 
ment. 

Research in Sierra Leone; prepared by the personnel of the University College of Fourah 
Bay. 

Historical Studies in the Gold Coast; a short report by J. D. Fage. 

Economic Questions in the Gold Coast; by J. W. Williams. 

The West-African Institute of Social and Economic Research, Ibadan, Nigeria. Annual 


report 1954-1955. 


Concerning the Belgian Congo, a particularly complete series: 


Human Geography in the Belgian Congo and in Ruanda-Urundi, by P. Gourou. 

Economic and Demographic research in the Belgian Congo and in Ruanda-Urundi, by L. H. 
Dupriez. 

Sociology, by G. Malengreau. 

Psychology, by R. Maistriaux. 


1. Reprinted from Information, loc. cit. 
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Linguistic, by A. E. Meeusen. 
Nutrition, by Fr. Twiesselman. 


An extensive general document also concerns British East Africa. Prepared by the 
East African Social Research Institute under the title: Research on the Human Sciences in 
East Africa. 


Also 


A short report on the Research carried out and Scientific Data in the Nyassaland Protectorate. 

Statistical and Economic Achievements in the Rhodesia and Nyassaland Federations; communi- 
cation presented by the Federation Government. 

Present Achievements in Sociology, Social Anthropology and Psychology in Northern Rhodesia; 
report by the Federal Government. 

Two documents on the ‘research under way’ and the ‘progress of research’ in 
archaeology, ethnography and history for Southern Rhodesia. Both these documents 
prepared by the Federal Government. 


Finally, a general viewof the historical, ethnological and sociological research is presented 
in the introductory report by Dr. Audrey I. Richards. 


A COLLOQUIUM OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LEGAL SCIENCE 


Brasenose College, Oxford, 15-17 September 1955 


A colloquium was held under the auspices of the International Association of Legal 
Science, at Brasenose College, Oxford, from 15 to 17 September 1955, on ‘The prin- 
ciple audi alteram partem in administrative proceedings’. The members of the colloquium 
were Mr. S. A. de Smith (London School of Economics and Political Science), Pro- 
fessor Nils Herlitz (University of Stockholm), Professor Louis L. Jaffe (Harvard Law 
School), Professor F. H. Lawson (University of Oxford, Rapporteur), Mr. Maxime 
Letourneur (Conseiller d’Etat, Paris), Professor Hans Schneider (University of Heidel- 
berg) and Professor Hans Spanner (University of Graz). The joint secretaries were 
Mr. Michel Aurillac (Auditeur au Conseil d’Etat, Paris) and Dr. D. C. M. Yardley 
(University of Oxford). The following took part in the discussions: Messrs. D. N. Chester 
and A. Rogerson, and Professor K. C. Wheare (University of Oxford), Professor J. N. 
Hazard (Columbia University) representing Professor H. E. Yntema (Ann Arbor 
University, Michigan), member of the ICCL, and Professor J. F. Northey (Auckland 
University College, New Zealand). 

The colloquium decided that the matter would be further discussed in a wider circle 
at the proposed Barcelona Congress of September 1956. The issues involved were 
formulated as precisely as possible and in many cases the main arguments were canvassed 
in favour of alternative solutions. The members were able to explain to each other 
what appeared to be the ‘sensitive points’ in their several countries and had a valuable 
opportunity of comparing notes as to doctrine and practice. They did not, however, 
consider it their task to adopt any resolutions, and left them to be formulated and 
adopted subsequently at Barcelona. 

The subject of the colloquium was chosen because of its immense importance in 
modern administrative law and practice. It is almost universally accepted that in the 
performance of strictly judicial functions each party must be given a proper hearing, 
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though sometimes the ‘hearing’ is only in part oral and may include submissions in 
writing. Now that government almost everywhere interferes extensively with the person 
or property of the citizen, the question arises whether and how far any person whose 
rights or interests are likely to be interfered with by government action should be given 
an opportunity of putting forward his case against such interference orally or in writing, 
whether or how far the proceedings should be judicialized and whether the opportunity 
should be given before or only after action is taken. These are only some of|the questions 
involved. They are, in some countries at any rate, by no means new, but they have 
become especially important in recent times, partly because of increasing government 
interference and partly also because, even in countries which press popular participation 
in government to the utmost limit, it is hard to prevent the aciual work of administration 
appearing remote from the ordinary citizen and difficult to give any genuine content 
to the notion of government by consent of the governed. One of the main reasons for 
emphasizing the maxim audi alteram partem is that, if properly applied, it does at least 
bring a person likely to be affected by administration into contact withthe administrator 
dealing with his case, so that, even if he cannot be brought to consent to the proposed 
course of action, he can be given a chance of influencing it and, at worst, be shown 
why it is to be taken. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYMPOSIUM ON STANDARDS OF LIVING 
IN TUNISIA! 


The symposium, having regard to what has already been done, and to the programmes 
drawn up or under consideration by the government, and after hearing and discussing 
the large number of reports submitted by its members (specialists in various disciplines, 
administrators or men of action), expresses its disquiet at the increasing disproportion, 
in Tunisia, between population trends and resources—a disproportion which is 
aggravated by the maldistribution of those resources. The discussions at the symposium 
bore on the circumstances of the under-privileged classes, which form a very large 
section of the population, with particular reference to the standard of living of the rural 
population, urban wage-earners, craftsmen and fishermen. 


LOW STANDARD OF LIVING 


With regard to the low standard of living, the symposium, whilst recognizing that 
geographical conditions often give rise to difficulties, particularly in certain regions, 
considers it a mistake to attach too much importance to natural factors; it observes, 
for instance, that in some cases farming methods have aggravated soil erosion and the 
irregularity of the water supply, whereas technical improvements might provide a 
partial remedy for these shortcomings: large and small hydraulic works, conservation 
and restoration ofsoil, pasturage and woodland. It also draws attention tothe importance 
of the social structure, to the lack of both rural and urban labour, the low level of 
wages, and insecurity of tenure. 

It observes that the subsidiary activities, traditionally engaged in by the working 
population—alfa gathering, production and sale of charcoal and, to some extent, 
fishing and handicrafts—do not suffice to make up for the inadequate income derived 


1. Held in Tunis, from 10 to 17 October 1955, under the patronage of HH. The Bey and the honorary chairmanship 
of Mr. Seydoux, French High Commissioner, and HE. Si Tahar Ben Ammar, Prime Minister, Tunisia. 
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from their main occupation; they do, however, bring substantial profits to the 
middlemen. 

Lastly, the symposium observes that the measures taken up to the present to help 
the peasants have not resulted in any appreciable improvement of the standard of 
living, either because they have been fragmentary and intermittent, or through failure 
to recognize the underlying social facts. In regard to the assistance measures (work 
camps, charitable schemes), these, by very reason of their palliative nature, are useless 
from the economic point of view and have little effect even upon the lowest standard 


of living. 


PROSPECTS OF RAISING THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


The symposiiim has taken the view, however, that, so far from confining itself to 
establishing the low standard of living, it should consider the prospects of raising that 
standard—by methods which would obviously differ as between rural and urban areas. 


Rural Areas 


It is generally agreed that the immediate aim is to settle the largest possible number of 

the rural population on workable land, raise agricultural wages and _ increase 

employment. The following plans therefore seem essential from the technical point of 
view: 

1. North of the ‘Dorsale’ ridge: cultivation should be intensified, mainly by converting 
as much as possible of the land at present under cultivation from single-crop to 
multi-crop farming, with due regard to soil suitability, climate, water supply and 
population needs; 

2. South of the ‘Dorsale’ ridge: the reclaimed area should be extended and the peasants 
settled on sufficiently large and economically well-balanced holdings, the area of 
the holding and the method of tenure to be studied in relation to the varied regional 
factors. 

It seems that these technical reforms will succeed only if the system of tenure is made less 
complex and precarious and the sub-division of holdings is avoided. An effort should 
also be made to reintegrate divided holdings or, in some cases, to adapt certain tradi- 
tional practices—in particular joint ownership—which are today incompatible with 
rationalized reclamation and militate against an improvement in the standard of 
living. 

Lastly, when once a family property has been established to provide a livelihood for 
the owners, the tendency towards a concentration of properties and holdings must be 
fought—for example by the expedient of organizing real co-operatives responsible for 
certain collective work and marketing, and for some measure of commercialization, 
so as to protect the peasant against the temptation to mortgage his land and desert it. 


Urban Areas* 


The mass unemployment in urban areas leads the symposium to conclude that the 
industrialization of Tunisia should be pushed forward to the fullest possible extent, 
despite the difficulties peculiar to the country, in order to enlarge the local market and 
make use of the relatively abundant labour supply. Food and engineering industries 
might be started, as well as clothing and shoe factories, and assembly plants. 

The symposium thinks that these various industries could be established and pay 
their way only if they were protected under the Franco-Tunisian Customs Union. 

Industrialization of this kind does not do away with the need to maintain high-class 
craftsmen and even to encourage the creation ®f new craftsmen, for instance, in 
connexion with mechanization (various machine-made parts, maintenance of 
machinery, etc.). , 

In view of the rapid growth of the towns, the overcrowding and deterioration of the 
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traditional houses and the spread of working-class suburbs, often lacking the most 
elementary conveniences, the symposium unreservedly stresses the urgent need for a 
town-planning scheme to be set afoot without waiting for the standard of living to 
rise as a result of improved employment. 


EDUCATION 


It has repeatedly been shown that one of the best ways of securing a better standard of 
living is to give more attention to the education of the masses. Of late years a notable 
effort has been made to extend primary schooling, but school enrolments are still 
unsatisfactory. However, it may well be asked whether the education provided should 
not be better adapted to the environment, particularly by providing elementary 
technical training in the primary schools. Moreover, the symposium has noted the 
need for more thorough occupational training with a view to the creation of managers 
and specialists. 

In any case, the symposium considers it essential to extend adult education by every 
possible means, such as audio-visual aids, evening classes, etc. Experiments carried out 
in comparable countries show how successful these methods can be. 

Lastly, in view of the part played by women in family life, particularly in the bringing 
up of children, it is clear that a special effort must be made in the sphere of education 
for women. Besides enriching family life, this would mean that children would be better 
trained for adult responsibilities, would learn to think for themselves and would be 
better equipped, as individuals, to battle against the difficulties of life. 


THE NEED FOR RESEARCH SURVEYS 


The symposium stresses the need for a greater number of well-organized research 
surveys in order to obtain a better knowledge of the condition and needs of the people; 
many well-intentioned schemes have come to grief in mid-career precisely for lack of 
that preliminary knowledge. 

These surveys will require the uremitting and trustful collaboration of the Adminis- 
tration at every stage, as well as the support of representatives of the population and, in 
particular, of the various trade unions and of specialized bodies such as the Institut 
des Hautes Etudes and the Tunisian Statistical Service. The symposium also hopes 
that research workers may be given a thorough training by means, for instance, of 
special courses arranged on their behalf. 


COMPLETE CENSUS OF THE POPULATION 


The symposium observes that there has been no recent population census and emphasizes 
the urgency of taking one, and the need to make it as complete as possible: in particular, 
it should make available all the necessary information regarding the distribution of the 
population by occupation, the employment position, the situation as regards ownership, 
the area of land under cultivation according to region, the types of crops and the 
nationalities of the population. It is also desirable that more detailed statistics should 
be produced to show the natural movement of the population (births and deaths) and 
to provide the basis for estimated figures which are essential for the direction of the 
country’s economy and for establishing priorities among its needs. 


CONCLUSIONS e 


After studying as closely as possible the various factors affecting the standard of living 
in Tunisia and seeking ways and means of raising it from its present low level, the 
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symposium wishes, despite the seriousness of the present position, to express its confidence 
in the future. It does so partly on account of the country’s own resources, which 
systematic land reclamation would reveal, and partly on account of the possibilities 
for development and progress offered by the population itself. 


N. B. A record of the work of the symposium will be published under the auspices 
of the Institut des Hautes Etudes de Tunis, in the series Mémoires du Centre d’ Etudes de 


Sciences Humaines—Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR SOCIAL SCIENCES DOCUMENTATION 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, Brussels, 24-25 October 1955 


Chairman: Mr. Philippe Muller, professor at the University of Neuchatel. 

Members: Mr. Gunnar Heckscher, professor at the University of Stockholm; Mr. Henri 
Jaime, professor at the University of Brussels (deputizing for Mr. Harold Lancour, 
associate director of the University of Illinois Library School); Miss Barbara Kyle, 
Social Sciences Documentation, London. 

Secretary General: Mr. Jean Meyriat, Paris. 

Representative of Unesco: Dr. K. Szczerba-Likiernik, Department of Social Sciences. 

Experts invited to the meeting: Mr. P. Loose, Secretariat of the International Feder- 
ation for Documentation, The Hague; Mr. G. Lorphevre, president of the Association 
Belge de Documentation, Brussels; Mr. Jean Meynaud, director of studies at the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, consultant to the Department of Social 
Sciences, Unesco. 


EXECUTION OF THE CONTINUING BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PROGRAMME 


The Executive Committee reviewed the list of current bibliographical publications the 
issue of which has been successfully undertaken by the International Committee for 
Social Sciences Documentation with the assistance of Unesco and the specialized inter- 
national associations. It noted that the International Committee’s first task had now 
been completed. It found that for the social sciences, as for the majority of the other 
main branches of science, there now existed up-to-date bibliographies which were basic 
works of reference. 

An effort should be made to improve the circulation of these publications, and the 
Executive Committee felt that the present free circulation system could be more 
effective. A direct approach should be made to users with a view to finding ways and 
means of securing a wider use of these publications. 

The Executive Committee paid special attention to the improvements now necessary 
in the preparation of bibliographies. It felt that the first improvement should be to 
increase the number of annotations, which still cover only a few titles. This is now 
becoming more general, and it was decided to allocate to this purpose as large as possible 
a proportion of the funds available. 

As regards classification, certain general principles and working hypotheses have 
already emerged from the researches which Miss Barbara Kyle was asked to undertake. 
To assist her in her work, it was decided to convene as soon as possible a small group 
of experts, to advise on a number of specific problems. 

In the meantime, there is no call for any substantial change in the system used for 
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classifying the International Committee’s various international bibliographies, 

In particular, the scheme proposed for the new bibliography of socio-cultural anthro- 
pology was regarded as satisfactory except for a few difficult points on which the 
experts will have to be consulted. 

The Executive Committee was informed that this bibliography had been compieted; 
multigraphed copies were sent to a hundred or so experts in all the countries to be 
consulted. 

The results obtained to date already indicate that it is both necessary and desirable 
to continue this bibliography on a yearly basis. The material for the 1955 bibliography 
has already been assembled, and its utilization will depend on the results of the above- 
mentioned consultations. 

The Executive Committee approved as a further experiment the compilation of 
analyses of some hundreds of publications or articles of very wide general interest listed 
in the second part of the bibliography. The results of this experiment also are to be 
submitted to the experts. It was decided that the 1955 bibliography likewise should 
contain a section consisting of analyses. 

The Executive Committee considered that it would be useful to make a study of 
those branches of the social sciences not covered hitherto by the International Com- 
mittee’s bibliographies, in particular bibliographical reference works on (a) statistics 
and (b) social work. 

The question was raised of adding to the International Political Science Abstracts analyses 
of articles of major importance to political science published in the daily or weekly 
press of certain countries. It was decided to make a preliminary survey of this subject. 


PROGRESS OF OTHER WORK ASSIGNED TO THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


1. The Retrospective Bibliography of the Social Sciences in South East Asia was completed, 
as planned, by the end of 1955. The Executive Committee found that the problems 
of classification, for this series of bibliographies, could be solved on the lines of the 
principles previously laid down. The performance of this task has enabled the Inter- 
national Committee to make valuable contacts in the countries concerned. The 
information assembled can be utilized in compiling the retrospective bibliography 
of the countries of the Middle East. 

2. New edition of the Register of Legal Documentation in the World. Work is progressing 
satisfactorily, though more slowly than anticipated. If it is desired to expedite it 
while at the same time maintaining sufficient care and accuracy to ensure that this 
second edition is really an improvement on the first, some means must be found of 
allocating larger funds for the purpose. 

3. New edition of the World List of Social Science Periodicals. The plans for this new 
edition were approved, and the work can be completed in the first six months 
of 1956. Here again, the Secretariat of the International Committee was instructed 
to seek sufficient funds to allow this work to be accomplished with the requisite 
care. 

4. Index Bibliographicus. The Executive Committee, in conjunction with the represen- 
tative of the IFD, attempted to clear up the obscurities subsisting on a number of 
points, which have hitherto prevented the combined work of these two organizations 
from producing results as speedily as desired. 

5. Study of the Current National Bibliographies of Official Publications. The Executive 
Committee noted the results of the inquiry carried out over the past year. It 
regarded them as very valuable. 

6. Bibliography of the Social Consequences of the Change of Scale. The members of the 
Executive Committee gave useful information on the progress of this work, the 
results of which will be presented to the International Social Science Council in 
the middle of 1956. 

7. Bibliography of the Development of Research Techniques in the Social Sciences. The Executive 
Committee noted that the preliminary investigations on this subject had already 
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produced a large amount of material. It laid down directives for the continuation 
of the work, stressing the point that, for the present, it would only be possible to 
bring out a preliminary work of reference, to serve solely as a basis for further 
research. The provisional results, which will be available in April 1956, will be 
presented at that date to the International Social Science Council. 


NEW PROJECTS 


The Executive Committee decided to co-operate with Unesco’s Department of Social 
Sciences in its work on racial relations. It was planned, as a first step, to compile an 
inventory of research institutions in this field, and to consider the preparation of a 
collective catalogue of pertinent research work. Eventually, the work carried out until 
1952 by the Inventory of Research in Racial and Cultural Relations may be resumed. 

In view of the important place assigned to technical assistance projects in the pro- 
grammes of the international organizations, it was thought that a bibliography on this 
subject would be useful. A detailed scheme will be drawn up after consultation with the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Bureau. 

Special bibliographical reports will have to be prepared on a certain number of 
inter-disciplinary subjects which, though important for the development of the social 
sciences, are inevitably omitted from the major bibliographies of the various branches 
of science. Leaving aside racial problems to which, in view of their importance in 
Unesco’s programmes, specific reference is made, we may mention in particular prob- 
lems of urban development, cybernetics and their place in the science of communi- 
cations, etc. These reports, compiled as when and possible, and not at fixed intervals, 
might perhaps be published, for instance, in the International Social Science Bulletin. 

The Executive Committee was much interested in the plans of the Unesco Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences for expanding its clearing house. The committee made various 
comments on this subject, and indicated that in its opinion priority should be given to 
the establishment of a permanent information service covering current research in the 
various social science subjects. 

The Executive Committee also considered how the International Committee’s 
programme could be adjusted to certain of the requirements resulting from the extension 
of this service. 

The Executive Committee considered, in particular, that it would be useful to have 
bibliographies of information on the various countries to which experts or missions are 
sent and offered its assistance for this purpose. 

The Executive Committee further proposed to consider the compilation of a general 
list of institutions dealing with the social sciences in all countries. As a start, a trial list 
could be made of such institutions in three representative countries. 


EXTENDING THE SCOPE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee made the necessary arrangements for the co-option by the 
International Committee of three new members before its next meeting, the object 
being to widen its geographical representation. 

It also made arrangements for the introduction of a new category of corresponding 
member, which would enable the International Committee to have the benefit of 
effective collaboration by specialists from many more countries in all parts of the world. 

It expressed the desire to see more direct contacts established with regions in which 
there has hitherto been a paucity of bibliographical activity with regard to the social 
sciences. The preparation of regional bibliographies would, it was thought, provide 
exceptional opportunities for this. 

It recommended the organization at a relatively early date of regional seminars on 
bibliographical and documentary problems connected with the social sciences. 

Finally, it suggested the organization of instruction courses for the further training 
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of librarians and documentalists responsible for setting up or administering specialized 
social science libraries or documentation services in their own countries. It decided that 
a general study should be made of all the problems raised by the establishment of 
specialized documentation centres. This will be the theme of the International 
Committee’s next plenary meeting scheduled for 26-29 March 1956. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM AT SAARBRUCKEN 
ON THE EUROPEAN CIVIL SERVICE 


7-10 November 1955 


From 7 to 10 November 1955, an international symposium on the status, formation 
and training of civil servants in European inter-governmental organizations was held 
at the University of the Saar, on the initiative of the Saarbrucken Faculty of Law and 
under the auspices of the Council of Europe. 

Some thirty highly qualified experts of eleven different nationalities took part in the dis- 
cussions in the presence of observers representing the following European organizations: 
the Council of Europe, the four organs of the European Coal and Steel Community, 
Western European Union, the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, 
the Customs Co-operation Council, as well as NATO, Unesco’s Social Science Depart- 
ment, the Federation of International Civil Servants’ Associations, the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences and several other organizations devoted to research, 
co-operation or education. After a message from the President of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe had been read out and Dean Bruns had addressed 
the meeting, the Chaiman, Mr. Bordeau de Fontenay, Head of the Ecole Nationale 
d’Administration (Paris), supported by Mr. André Molitor (Brussels) and Mr. Egon 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer (Austria), opened the discussion, which was devoted to the 
present position and future prospects of European civil servants, their special qualific- 
ations and methods of formation and training, and their various institutions, both 
existing and projected. Finally, the meeting passed certain resolutions and made 
recommendations for immediate action. Eleven reports (4 French, 2 Austrian, 1 Ger- 
man, 1 Belgian, 1 Italian, 1 Spanish and 1 American) in three languages formed the 
basis of the discussions and were co-ordinated by Professors Charles Eisenmann and 
Georges Langrod of the Paris and Saarbrucken Law Faculties respectively. 

The Institut pour la Comparaison et le Rapprochement des droits européens, 
attached to the University of the Saar, will shortly publish in two languages a volume 
containing these reports and proceedings. 

At the end of the symposium those taking part were received, on 11 November, by 
the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community in Luxembourg. 

The following resolutions were passed by the meeting: 

‘In view of the conditions peculiar to the life and activity of international organiz- 
ations, the European civil servant,! in addition to the moral, intellectual and technical 
qualifications which every country seeks in its civil servants or endeavours to make them 
acquire, should be distinguished by: 

‘1, (a) A sense of loyalty to the organization to which he belongs and a faith in its 
mission; (b) a marked aptitude for human relationships and ‘“‘public relations”; 


1. For discussion purposes during the symposium, the European civil servant was defined as any person engaged 
continuously and exclusively, on administrative or technical work connected with the directing, co-ordinating 
or controlling of the services of an organization, the members of which are exclusively European States. 
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‘g, A wide general culture, including, in particular, a knowledge of (a) European 

culture and its values; (b) member countries of the organization; 

‘3, A thorough knowledge of one of the official languages of the the organization 

other than that of his own country; 

‘4. A comparative knowledge of the main administrative methods and techniques. 

‘The symposium recommends that: 

‘1, The Eurepean organizations should, so far as possible and by all appropriate means, 
draw up where necessary, and without delay, a complete set of rules and regu- 
lations applicable to permanent civil servants and should endeavour to co-ordinate 
these rules and regulations in such a way as to embody the same fundamental 
principles and thus progress towards the formation of a true European civil service; 

‘9, Once these conditions have been fulfilled, the rules for recruitment should be 
standardized and the following institutions set up: 

(a) one or more training centres of a European character, which should have no 
monopoly in recruitment and could admit on an equal footing Government 
civil servants and persons in private employment; 

(b) an in-training centre including, in particular, research and documentation 
sections. 

‘The symposium is of the opinion that only by fulfilling these conditions will it be 

possible to bring about a fundamental improvement in the pre-entry training, recruit- 

ment and in-training of European civil servants. 
‘Convinced that these basic reforms are essential, it draws the attention of European 
organizations and States to the need for carrying them out as soon as possible. 
‘Nevertheless the symposium, recognizing that the conditions which must precede 
these reforms are far from being fulfilled at the present time, recommends the following 
immediate measures: 

‘t, The European States and organizations should encourage and give financial 
assistance to existing public or private establishments endeavouring to train 
European civil servants for their careers; they should also create or encourage 
the creation of institutions for this purpose, and ensure the necessary co-ordination 
and co-operation among these various establishments; 

‘g. The European organizations should take forthwith the necessary steps, such as 
those indicated in the attached annex, to ensure the continuous in-training of civil 
servants already under engagement, and should also take part in the experiments 
already in progress, such as those being carried out by the Sub-committee of 
Government Officials of Western European Union. 

‘The symposium recommends, in particular, that both for pre-entry training and in- 

training, courses should be taken so far as possible outside the official’s own place of 

work, either in an international organization or in a national administration. 
‘The symposium requests the Chairman to forward these recommendations to the 

European organizations and also to their Member Governments.’ 


The symposium recommends, in particular, the following measures: 

1. Adoption of arrangements recognized as necessary to the working methods of the 
organizations, so as to provide the best conditions for improving the general and 
specialized knowledge of members of the staff; 

2. Nomination in each organization of an official or a committee specially responsible 
for arranging in-training; 

3. Co-operation among European organizations for in-training, particularly: 

(a) The setting up of an advisory committee, composed of a small number of 
members drawn from the organizations and governments, to assist the organiza- 
tions in their schemes for in-training; 

(b) The conclusion of arrangements between organizations to enable members 
of one organization to follow courses in another, and the institution of series 
of joint in-training courses; 

(c) Investigation by the organizations and governments of the possibility of setting 
up a joint in-training centre for various European organizations. 
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THE FRENCH YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL LAW! 


A French Yearbook of International Law is to be published early in 1956. This event 
deserves mention, for it means that, henceforth, French-speaking international lawyers 
will be provided every year with a working instrument which they have hitherto lacked, 
and that all international circles will have an opportunity of studying the French point 
of view concerning the increasingly varied problems of our times. 

As a working instrument for French-speaking people, the Yearbook will endeavour 
to meet a need recognized by all experts: to keep them informed about international 
legal questions of current interest; up to now, they could tackle these questions only 
by going through an interminable number of official and private compilations and by 
making innumerable cross-references, which sometimes led them nowhere. 

Every year, the Yearbook will offer them, in a single volume, international facts and 
documents together with their legal and governmental interpretation and application, 
systematically classified and accompanied by comments and statements of principles. 
They will thus have at their disposal a truly panoramic view of international law, whose 
progress they will be able to study with ease. 

The Yearbook, therefore, is one means of giving effect to the recommendations 
contained in the report of the United Nations Secretary-General, concerning ways of 
making documentation relating to customary international law more accessible. 

Its aim, however, as may be seen from its title is limited: French Yearbook of Inter- 
national Law; i.e. it is not a Yearbook of French International Law, for there is no 
French international law; just as there is no English or Spanish international law; 
but there are international problems in which France is particularly interested owing to 
its geographical situation or its political, economic or cultural responsibilities, parti- 
cularly as a member of various international organizations. 

There are relations governed by conventions of which France is one of the main 
signatories and which have only a limited field of application; there is a French attitude 
towards international law, based on decisions of the national courts and on official 
declarations, which can contribute to the evolution of customary international law by 
giving it the benefit of French precedents and of the French opinio juris; lastly, there is a 
French school of international lawyers, members of which will comment, in the Year- 
book, on the most important questions of the day; other work of this school will be 
catalogued in a systematic bibliography which will be as complete as possible. 

The Yearbook will be divided into two parts: the first theoretical, and the second 
documentary. In the first number, covering the year 1955, the theoretical part will be 
composed of four articles, each about twenty pages in length, dealing respectively 
with the international status of the German Federal Republic since the Paris Agree- 
ment, the problem of Formosa, military bases, and the agreements between France and 
Tunisia. 

These articles will be followed by numerous notes of from three to five pages, dealing 
with questions such as the status of Berlin, the Geneva Agreement, the position of 
North Viet-Nam, the attack against the Rumanian Legation in Berne, the Franco- 
Italian Conciliation Commission, the right of warships to claim compensation for any 
assistance given by them, the codifying of economic public international law within the 
framework of the United Nations Regional Economic Commissions, the utilization of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, etc. 

The documentary part will include the following sections: 

1. International legal chronology (the main day-to-day events). 

2. Chronicle of international jurisprudence (International Court of Justice, Court of 
Justice of the European Coal and Steel Community, Conciliation Commissions, 
Arbitration Courts). 


1. The French Yearbook of International Law is edited by the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
13 quai Anatole-France, Paris-7° ; price 400 francs. 
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3. Legal practice of international organizations in general. 

4. Legal practice of European organizations (European Coal and Steel Community, 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation, Western European Union, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, European Conference of Ministers of Transport, Central Commission 
for the Navigation of the Rhine, Eight Powers Agreement). 

. International treaties and agreements signed by France. 

. Chronicle of French jurisprudence relating to international law. 

. French diplomatic practice (declarations, memoranda, parliamentary debates and 
questions). 

. Texts and documents. 

. Critical and analytical bibliography. 

. Tables of legal decisions, alphabetical index, analytical index, table of contents. 


oo © aI OW 
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FerreirA Reis, A. C. Aspectos Sociais da Valorizacao da Amazénia. With an introduction 
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22 pp. 


1. Books and periodicals sent to the editor of the International Social Science Bulletin are incorporated 
into Unesco’s library. 
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FREEMAN, S. D. Iban Agriculture. A Report on the Shifting Cultivation of Mill Rice by the Iban 
of Sarawak (Colonial Research Studies No. 18). London, HMSO, 1955. xii + 148 pp. 

FRIEDMANN, G. Industrial Society. The Emergence of the Human Problems of Automation 
(Human problems of industrial mechanization). Edited and with an introduction 
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76 pp. 
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